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ORATION X.— FOR MARCUS CŒLIUS 



ARGUMENT. 

M1.KCTT8 C0BUD8 wa« a young gentleman of equeatrian rank, of a fine 

fenina, and great accomplishments, trained under the discipline of 

Clcerohiroself; to wboae care he was coinmitted by his Talher, on bis 

.], flnt introduction into the forum— Before he wasofageto hold any 

f* magislracy, he had diatinguiahe^, hims^lf by two public impeach- 

menta ; the one, of G. AntoniUA. Cicero's c</lleugue in thé cODsulship, 

ter conapiring against the atate;; tbeoiher, of L. Atratinvs, for bribery 

and corrupcimi — Atratinue'a aon revenged hia father'a quarrel, and 

aceused Cœlius of public -violence, of being the IViend of Catiline, of 

being coneerned in ttiç àâsasstnatiôn of Dion, the chief of the Alexan- 

. drian efnba88y,of an^ltempt to poison Clodia, the oister of Clodius, a 

Jady of an iuAunoiwi charaaer, and of several oiher crimes — Cœliua 

" htSi been Clodia'a gallant, and her resentment for lus slighiiug her 

". favoùra was the real source of ail his trouble— In this oratioii, which 

waa made A. U. C. 697, and the fifly-lirst of Cicero's âge, he is de- 

fended by Cicero, and was acquit ted. 



If it should happen, my lords, that there is any 
one présent who is unacquainted with our laws, our 
judicial proceedings, and the forms of oui* courts, it 
must certainly be matter of surprise to such a per- 
son, what can réndèr this cause of so very heinous 
a nature that it aloiie should be tried on festival 
dàys, during the célébration of public sports, .and a 
tOital suspension of business in the forum ; and he 
will undoubtedly conclude that the aceused is 
charged with crioieapf so atrpcious a nature, that 
not to inquire into them would be to overturn the 
State. When this person shall be told that there la 
a làw for bringlng tû trial on any d^iy svxc^v ^^^XÀnei^l^ 
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Q CICEllO. 

and profligate citizens as hâve in arms beset tha 
senate, offered violence to the magistrates, or made 
an attack on the corn mon wealth, he may still, with- 
ont disapproving the law, désire to know what crime 
it is that is trying. And when he is informed that 
there i» no crime depending, no audacious enter- 
prise, no act qf violence, but that a young man of 
distinguished genius, application, and interest is 
accused by one whose father has been for some 
time past, and is at this présent time, under prose- 
cution* at his instance ; that he is attacked by the 
power of a base woman : he will not blâme the piety 
of Atratinus, will think that a check ought to be 
givcn to female wickedness, and will look on yours 
as a laborious office, who, even during a season of 
gênerai festivity, can hâve no relaxation. If, my 
lords, you consider this whole cause attentively, and 
form a proper judgment concerning it, you must 
conclude that no one would hâve been an accuser 
in it but by constraint ; nor, if he had, would hâve 
entertained any hopes of success, but from the intol- 
érable humour and furious resentment of some other 
person. But I pardon Atratinus, who is a young 
man of great humanity and virtue ; my friend ; and 
may plead piety, necessity, or âge, in his excuse. 
If ne accused Cœlius voluntarily, I impute it to filial 
piety ; if by command, to necessity ; if from hopes 
Qf success, to youth. The other accusers must not 
only not be pardoned, but they must be opposed 
vigorously. 

Now, my lords, the youth of Cœlius seems to me 
to require that I open my defence by replying to 
what his accusers bave advanved in order to stain 
his character, to detract from, and d^prive him of 
his dignity. His father is differ^ntly represented ; 
^ither 39 not making a. f eote^ figure in life, or as 

* Coiliai hftd toiM tim* Wftiv» ImpMelifd L. Atratinni. tte (ktbtr, Ibr 
Ivibuj, of wbieb lie wm act^uittM; aa4 M nqf/t bigu^tU lilm ta % 
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being disrespectfully treated by his son. l As to the 
figure his father makes, I need say nothing; old 
Cœlius himself, to such as kiiow him, and are ad- 
vanced in years, without opening his mouth, is a 
sufficient reply. With regard to those who hâve 
had but few opportunities of knowing him, as his 
vears hâve long since obliged him to leave ofiT corn- 
ing to the forum, let such know, that whatever dig- 
nity the character of a Roman knight can admit of, 
and surely it can admit of the greatest, has ever 
been thought to be displayed by M. Cœlius in its 
highest lustre, and is still, not only by his own rela- 
tions, but by ail who hâve had occasion to know 
him. Tiiat Cœlius is the son of a Roman knight 
should never hâve been urged by the prosecutor as 
an accusation, when you, my lords, were on the 
bench, or I at the bar. As to what you hâve alleged 
in regard to his piety, we may indeed give our opin- 
ion, but it belongs surely to his parents to détermine 
concerning it. What our sentiments are, you will 
hear from the évidences on oath ; what those of his 
parents are, is évident from the tears and inexpressi- 
ole sorrow of his mother, from that air of déjection 
in the countenance of his father, and that niouruing 
habit wherein you see him appear. It is further 
objected that this young man is not agreeable to his' 
feUow-citizens: in regard to this, the inhabitants of 
Puteoli never bestowed greater honours on any one 
when présent than they hâve on M. CœUus when 
absent ; they hâve, in his absence, enrolled him into 
their highest order,* and conferred on him, UBasked, 
what they hâve denied to the solicitations of many ; 
Ihey hâve likewise sent to this trial persons of the 
greatest distinction, both senators and Roman 

* The municif^ia were commonly corporations, or enfranchised places, 
«rhere the nativoâ were allowed the useof their old laws and constita- 
lions, and at the same time honoured with the privilège of Roman ciU* 
ffuim. They had a Uttle senate, which they called court, and the «analoni 
tfTBn caUed decuriona. It was into this ordcr CoUua U \)k;;j» V^mh 
|M^« Mb «nroUed. 
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knights, with the strongest and fullcst recommenda- 
tions. Methinks I hâve now laid the ground-work 
of niy defeiice, and a strong one it is, if it rests on 
the judgment of those with whom Cœlius is most 
intimately connected. Nor couid his âge hâve suffi- 
ciently recommended him to your favourable regards, 
had he fallen under the displeasure not only of such 
a father, but of so worthy and illustrions a corpo- 
ration. 

To return to myself : from this source it is that 
my réputation flows : my labours at the bar, and the 
course of life in which I am engaged, hâve difTused 
themselves wider among mankind in conséquence 
of the praises anii judgment of,my fpends. As to 
what is urged against him by ail his accusers in 
regard to chastity,supported indeed, not by facts, but 
mère assertions and slander, Cœlius v^^ill never feel 
it so sensibly as to regret that he was not formed 
ugly by nature ; for such scandai is common against 
aU who hâve been distinguished in their youth by a 
^aceful air and a genteel figure. But to scandalize 
is one thing, and to accuse another. An accusation 
requires a crime, and this crime must be fixed ; it 
must mark out the person, be proved by arguments, 
and confirmed by évidences: scandalizing has no- 
thing in view but contumely ; which, if it is urged 
with pétulance, becomes abuse ; if pleasantly, polite 
raillery. I was indeed surprised, arid not a little 
concerned, that this part of the accusation should 
chiefly fall to Atratinus ; for it was not a part that 
became him, nor was it proper for his âge ; and, as 
you might hâve observed, the modesty of the worthy 
youth would not allow him to treat a subject of so 
indélicate a nature. I wish some of you vétérans 
had undertaken this province, I should then hâve 
given a check to that wantonness of scandalizing 
with more strength and freedom, and more in my 
usual way : with you, Atratinus, I shall deal more 
•oftly, both beoause your modesty is a restraiut oa 
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me, and because I thiuk it my duty to préserve my 
friendship for you and your father. Thus much, 
however, I would put you in mind of ; in the first 
place, to entertain a just sensé of your own real 
character, and to keep as ^eat a distance from ail 
indécent freedom of speech as you do from every 
thing that is base and indécent in action : and, in 
the next place, ne ver to charge another with what 
would make yourself blush, were you charged with 
it unjustly : for who is there that may not tread the 
path of scandai î who that may not, with what 
pétulance he pleases, scandalize such youth ; and, 
how blameless soever, make it in some measure 
appear guilty ? But the blâme of what part you 
hâve in this accusation must fall on those who im- 
posed it on you : to the praise of your modesty be 
it said, that we saw you speak with reluctance ; and 
to that of your genius, that you spoke with élégance 
and poiiteness. 

There is, however, a short answer to ail this : for 
as long as the âge of Cœlius exposed him to such 
suspicions, it was guarded first by his own modesty, 
and then by the vigilance and instruction of his 
father, who, as soon as he gave him the manly gown 
(I shall say nothing hère of myself; my char- 
acter is submitted to you; but this I will say), 
brought him directly to me.* No one saw this 
M. Cœlius in that bloom of life, but either in Com- 
pany with his father or with me, or in the chaste 

* or alI people, the Romans were ttaemost exact and careftil in the 
•daeation of their children. Wben young gentlemen bad finished tbe 
coane of their puérile stndies, it was the cusiom to change the habit of 
tbe boy for what they called *' the manly gown ;" on thi« occasion they 
were introduced into tbe forum with much solemnity, attended by ail the 
lirieods and dépendants of the family ; and, aller divine rites performed 
in tbe capitol, were committed to the spécial care of some ominent sena- 
tor, distingnisbed for bis duquence or knowledgeof ihe laws, to be in- 
■trueted by bim in the condunt of civil alTairs, and to form themselves 
by Us example for usefUl members aiid magistrates of the republic. 
Tbas CcBâins was placed under the care of Cicero, who had himaelf, as 
we are told in bis pièce on Friendahip, been placwJ under tlbal ol ^S^o^ 
rola, the principal lawyer, as well as statesinan, ot xYiàX afb. 
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house of M. Crassus, where he was instructcd în 
the most libéral arts. As to the familiarity with 
Catiline which is objected to Oœlius, there is not 
the least ground for such a suspicion. When he y(aa 
a lad, you kndw that Catiline stood with me for the 
consnlship : if at that tinie he èver kept him Com- 
pany, or if ever he left me (though many worthy 
young men were attached to that wicked and aban* 
doned fellow), then let him be thought tohave been 
too familiar with Catiline. We know, however, 
that he was afterward among the friends of Cati- 
line, and saw him among them. Who dénies iti 
But I am only defending that period of life, which 
of itself is naturally weak, and liable tobe infected 
by the vices of others. During my pretorship he 
was constantly with me, and did not know Catiline, 
wlio was then pretôr in Africa. The year foUowing, 
Catiline was tried for extortion ; Cœlius was with 
me, and did not even appear in court for him as a 
friend. The year after, I stood for the consiilship ; 
eo did Catiline : Cœlius was never seen with him ; 
from me he never departed. 

Having therefore frequented the forum for so many 
vears without suspicion, without infamy, he attached 
nimself to Catiline, who stood again for the consul^ 
«hip. How long then do you think that youth is to 
be watched ? A. year was formerly allowed us to 
learn to keep the arm within the gown, and to per- 
form our exercises and diversions in the field of 
Mars in our tunics. The same discipline was ob- 
served in the camp and in ail military opérations, 
when we began to carry arm s. During that period, 
no one could avoid real infamy, whatever care was 
taken of him by his friends, who had not a decency 
and gravity of behaviour to défend :iis character, 
and, together with the advantages of private insti- 
tution, a kind of natural bias to virtue. Biit who- 
ever passed this early part of life with hononr and 
without reproach, when he grew up, and lived as a 
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man among men, no reflections were ever heard 
against his réputation or chastity. Cœlius favoured 
Catiline, after frequenting the forum for several 
years : why, this was no more than what many others 
did of every rank and of every âge ; for Catiline, as 
1 suppose you remeniber, had many sketches, though 
not finished pictures, of the greatest virtues: he 
was familiar with many profligate fellows, and yet 
affected to be devoted to men of the greatest worth. 
His house furnished out several temptations to lewd- 
ness, and at the same time several incentives to 
labour and industryj it was a scène of vicions 
pleasures, and at the same time a school of martial 
exercises. Nor do I believe there was ever such a 
monster on earth, compounded of inclinations and 
passions so very différent, and so répugnant to each 
other. 

Who was ever more agreeable at one time to the 
most illustrious citizensi Who more intimate at 
another with the most infamousl At ohe time, 
what citizen had better principles î And yet, who a 
fouler enemy to Rome ? Who more intemperate in 
pleasure 1 Who more patient in labour î Who more 
rapacious in plundering ? Who more extravagant in 
squandering? Yet, this man, my lords, had asurprising 
faculty of engaging many to his friendship, and fixing 
them by his observance : sharing with ail of them 
whatever he had, serving them with his money, his 
interest, his labour, and, if occasion required, by the 
most darin^ acts of wickedness ; fashioning his 
nature according to his purposes, bénding and tum- 
ingit every way at pleasure ; living with the morose, 
severely ; with the free, merrily ; with the aged, 
gravely ; With* the you ng, cheerfuUy ; with the enter- 
prising, audadioDsly ; with the vicions, luxuriously. 
By such a viatiety and complication of character, he 
had got together from evei^ country ail the profli^ 
gttte and audacious, and yet preserved the friendship 
of màny brave and worthy men by t\\e «^c\c)\v» 
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show of a pretended virtue ; nor could he ever hâve 
made so wicked an attempt to destroy our gorera- 
ment, had not the so great enormity of his many 
vices had some support from a flexibihty and hardi- 
ness of temper. Let that part of the accusation 
then, my lords, be rejected ; nor let familiarity with 
Catilinc be any more urged as a crime ; for it is 
common to Cœlius with many others, and even some 
very worthy men. There was a time when I my- 
sel^ I say, when I was almost deceived by him ; 
when he appeared to me a good citizen, an admirer 
of every worthy man, a firm and faithful friend. I 
was not convinced of his crimes tiU after I saw 
them ; nor did I suspect them before I had felt them. 
If Cœlius made one of the great number of his 
friends, he has more reason to regret his mistake, 
as I sometimes do mine in regard to the same person, 
than to dread being charged with being the friend 
of Catiline. 

Thus from bringing a scandalous accusation of an 
intrigue against Cœlius, you hâve proceeded to load 
him with the odium of bemg engaged in a conspiracy : 
for 3rou hâve alleged, though not without hésitation, 
and in a superficial manner, that because he was the 
friend, he was therefore the accomplice, of Catiline : 
an accusation on which not only no crime could be 
founded, but scarce could the éloquent youth talk 
coherently when he urged it. Why ail this fury in 
Cœlius î Whence this foui stain in his character 
and disposition, or distress in his circumstances and 
fortune ? To add no more, where did Cœlius ever 
lie under such a suspicion! But I spend too much 
time in a matter so very évident : thus much, how- 
ever, l will add, that if Cœlius had been en^i^ed in 
that conspiracy, nay, if he had not held it in the 
utmost abhorrence, he would never hâve thought of 
recommending himself in his youth, by bearing a 
part in impeaching the conspirators. Ànd I know 
not whether I may not return the same an«wer ta 
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tbe charge against bis ambition, and the crimes of 
bis companions and associâtes, now that I am on 
tbat subject : for if Cœlius had brought a stain on 
bis own character by plunging so deep into corrup- 
tion, be would never bave been so foolisb as to 
accuse anothèr of the same practices ; nor would 
be bave endeavoured to render another suspected 
of wbat be wished that be himself might always 
bave tbe liberty of doing ; nor would he hâve twice 
accused another of corruption, if he had thought 
that he himself was once to be tried for it : whicb, 
tbough he did both imprudently, and contrary to my 
inclination, yet such is his temper, that he chooses 
ratber to attack the innocence of another than to 
seem afraid for his own. As to the debts which are 
objected to him, the expenses for which he is blamed» 
and tbe books of acconnts which are demanded, my 
answer shall be very short. One who is under tbe 
direction of bis father keeps no books of accounts: 
as to money, be bas never borrowed any ; and the 
only article of expense witb which you charge him 
is his bouse, for which you say be pays thirty thou- 
eand sesterces a year. Now at last I see that tbe 
bouse of Clodius is to be sold, a small part of which 
Cœlius rents for ten thousand sesterces a year, as I 
imagine : but you, out of a désire of pleasing him, 
bave made this lie to serve a présent purpose. Yon 
blâme him for taking a separate bouse from bia 
father ; a tbing for which at this time of life be is 
far from being blameable. Having, in a public cause, 
gained a victory,* to me indeed disagreeable, but to 
himself glorious ; and being of an âge to stand for 
offices, lus father not only allowed but advised him 
to leave bis bouse ; which being a great way off 
from tbe forum, be hired one at a moderate rent on 

* Wbat is bere referred to ia Cœliua's impeachment of Caius Antoniua. 
Ckcro^ eoUeagae in ih» conaulabip, and defended by bim, but caat and 
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the Palatium, that he might bei nearer our houses» 
and that it might be more convenient for his friends 
to wait on him. 

And hère I may say what the renowned M. Cras- 
sus lately said, when complaining of king Ptolemy's 
arrivai ;* " O that never in the Pelian wood — ." I 
might even go on with this poem ; " never then had 
a wandering lady" given us this trouble ; " a love- 
sick Medea," &c. : for you will find, my lords, when 
I corne to speak on it, I shall prove that this Medeaf 
of the Palatium, and the removal of this young 
gentleman, has been the cause of the evils he has 
suffered, or rather of ail that has been alleged against 
him. Supported then by your wisdom, my lords, I 
am not afraid of what I find, frora the words of the 
accusers themselves, to be nothing but fiction and 
contrivance : for they alleged that there will be a 
senator to give évidence that he was beaten by 
Cœlius at the élection of pontiffs. If such a senator 
appears, I shall ask him, in the first place, why he 
did not immediately bring an action î In the next 
place, if he chose rather to complain than bring an 
action, why he did it rather at your instigation than 
of his own accord ? Why he chose to complain so 
long after the thing happened, and not directly î If 
he answers thèse questions with shrewdness and 
subtlety, I shall then inquire from what source this 
senator flows 1 For if he springs from himself, I 
shall perhaps be moved, as usual; but if he flows, 



* Ptolemy, king of E^ypt, being driven out of his kingdom, went to 
Rome to beg belp and protection against his rebellioussubjects.whosent 
depatles aAer him, to plead tbeir cause before the senate, a:)d to explain 
the rea-sonsof their expelling him ; most of whom he cnntrived to hâve 
assassinated on the road before they reached the city. But it was ob- 
jectod to CœliuB that he had beaten the«e deputiee at Puteoli ; which part 
of the occupation, when Crassus, who had defended CfBlios before Cicero, 
vra» refuting, he complained of Ptolemy's coming to Rome, as being the 
remote cause of this part of the charge. 

t Cicero herc means Clodia, who lived on the Palatine htll. He 
humorouitly chWs lier Medea. becau-se Atratinus, as we read in Fortuiw- 
tianus, caiied Cœlius tUu beautiful Josou 
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like a riviilet, from the fountain-head of yoiir accu- 
sation,* I shall rejoice that in a charge so powerfuUy 
supported, there can only one senator be found who 
is wiiling to oblige you. Neither am I afraid of 
that other tribe of night witnesses ; for the accusera 
say they can produce citizens to prove that Cœlius 
meddled with their wives, as they were returning 
from supper. They must be persons of great wis- 
dom who dare swear to such a fact as this ; since 
they must confess that they did not so much as pro- 
pose a référence for the redress of so great injuries. 
But, my lords, you now understand the whole 
nature of this attack, and when it is made it will be 
incumbent on you to repuise it. Those who accuse 
M. Cœlius are not the persons that attack him : the 
darts are thrown at him publicly, but they are fur- 
nished in private. Nor do I say this with a view to 
bring an odium on those to whom it ought to do 
honour; they do their duty; they défend their 
friends ; they act as men of spirit generally do : 
being injured, they complain ; being provoked, they 
are in a passion ; and, being attacked, they fight.f. 
But though thèse brave men may hâve good reason 
for attacking M. Cœlius, yet your wisdom, my lords, 
is concemed not to think that you hâve therefore 
any reason to pay greater regard to their resentment 
than to your own honour. You see what numbers 
crowd the forum, and how différent their views and 
dispositions are. Of ail this multitude, how many 
do you imagine there are who, when they think - 
that men of crédit, power, and éloquence hâve any^ • 
thing to do, offer themselves, press their services/ 
and promise their évidence *? Should any of such a- 
character thrust themselves into this trial, let your 

* Cicero alludes hère to Clodia, whom, by a beautiful znetaptaor, he 
ealls the q;»ing-head of the accusation. 

t Thia prohablyTefetf to Atratinus, who was glad to hâve an oppor> 
tnnity of accuaing Cœliiui, in reveoge for hia having impeachftÀ Kvntàxw>M^ 
tbeftther. 
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wisdom, my lords, check their forwardness; that 
you may seem at once to hâve consulted the safety 
of Cœlius, your own honour, and the interest of ail 
our citizens, against the dangerous influence of 
power. I will indeed draw you ofF from testimonies, 
nor will I sufTer the im mutable justice of this cause 
to dépend on the dépositions of witnesses, which 
may be fashioned and influenced with the utniost 
ease. We shall deal in arguments, and shall réfute 
their accusation with proofs clearer than the day : 
fact shall be opposed to fact, cause to cause, and 
argument to argument. 

I am glad, therefore, that M. Crassus defended that 
part of his cause which relates to the séditions at 
Naples, the beating of the Alexandrian deputies at 
Pûteoli, and the goods of Pallas, with so much force 
and éloquence. I wish he had likewise spoken to 
the affair of Dion.* Though in regard to that, what 
is there, that could be to your purpose, which he 
who committed the fact is either afraid of or dénies î 
For P. Ascitius, who is accused of having been privy 
to the design, and to hâve assisted in it, was ac- 
quitted. When a crime therefore is of such a na- 
ture that he who committed it does not deny it, and 
he who does not deny it is acquitted, should that 
person be afraid of being condemned for it who not 
only did not commit it, but who was not even sus- 
pected of having had any knowledge of it ? And if 
that prosecution did more servipe to Ascitius, than 
the hatred of his prosecutors did him harm, shall this 
scandai hurt the man on whom neither the suspicion 
nor the infamy of such an action ever fell î But it 
was owing to collusion, it will be said, that Ascitius 
was acquitted. This objection is very easily an- 
swered, especially by me, who defended that cause. 
But Cœlius thinks the cause of Ascitius a very good 



* Dion was the ehief of the Alexandrian embasRy , and vnw assaMOJiatid 
hj AAcitiiu, for which however he wa< aoquittod. 
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one ; nevertheless, of what kind soever it is, he is of 
opinion that it is very différent from his own : nor 
does Cœlius only think so, but the, Coponii, Titus 
and Caius, young men of the greatest politeness and 
learning, of the most honourable intentions, and best 
accomplishments, who, of ail others, lamented the 
death of Dion most, being delighted both with his 
hospitality, and his leaming and politeness. Dion, 
as you hâve heard, lived with L. Lucceius, to whom 
he was known at Alexandria. What his sentiments 
are concerning M. Cœlius, or those of his brother, a 
roan of the greatest eminence, you may hear from 
themselves, if they are brought into court. Let thèse 
things therefore be set aside, that we may at last 
corne to those on which the cause principally rests. 
I observed, my lords, that you heard my friend L. 
Herennius very attentively ; and though it was his 
wit, in a great measure, and a certain kind of élo- 
quence that struck you ; yet I was sometimes appre- 
nensive lest this insinnating subtle method of accu- 
sation shouid gradually slide into, and take possession 
of your breasts : for he spoke much on luxury, much 
on lust, much on the vices, and much on the manners 
of youth ; and he, who on every other occasion is so 
very gentle, and has so much of that engaging, hu- 
mane, and agreeable manner that charms ail man- 
kind, was as rigid in this cause as an old guardian 
uncle, a censor, or a master : he reproved M. Cœlius 
more severely than ever a father did a son, and en- 
iarged much on intempérance and incontinency. Do 
you ask me what I thought of it, my lords 1 I could 
not blâme you for hearing it so attentively, though 
80 severe and rigid a manner of speaking, I must 
confess, somewhat shocked myself. The first article 
of accusation, which did not give me great concem, 
was, that Cœlius was intimate with my friend Bestia ; 
that he supped with him ; was frequently at his house ; 
and his friend, when he stood for the pretorship. 
Thèse things, being evidently false, g>Ne tkv^ \^j^ ^^\!l<> 

B2 
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cern : for tbose whom he g^ves out to hâve supped 
with them are either absent or oblijored to give the 
same évidence. Nor does it disturb me, when he 
says that Cœiius was his companion at the Lupercal 
games :* for the true Luperci are a savage, rustic, 
and truly clownish fraternity, whose meetings in the 
forests were instituted before laws or politeness took 
place among men : since they not only accuse each 
other, but mention the fraternity in their accusations, 
as if they were afraid lest any one should not dis- 
cover them to belong to it. But ail this I shall pass 
over, and reply to what gave me more concern. 
The censure he passed on the pursuit of pleasure 
was long, but gentle, and had more déclamation in 
it than severity, so that it was heard the more atten- 
tif ely. As for my friend P. Clodius, he exerted 
himself indeed with great véhémence, seemed ail on 
fîre, spoke loud and with great acrimony ; but I was 
under no great appréhensions from what he said, 
though I was pleased with his éloquence ; for I had 
seen him in other causes wrangling to no purpose. 
But with your leave, Balbus, I will answer you first, 
if I may be allowed, if I may take on me to défend 
a man who never refused a banquet of any kind, who 
deals in perfumes, and who bas been at Baiae.f 

I bave seen and heard of many in this city, who, 
having not only just tasted this way of life, and, as 
we say, touched it with their fingers' ends ; but hav- 
ing prostituted the whole of their youth to pleasure, 
bave at last extricated themselves, become, accord- 
ing to the common saying, good husbands, and proved 
men of worth and eminence. Some diversions are 
allowed this âge by ail ; and Nature herself bestows 
passions on youth with a lavish hand ; which, in their 

* The Liipercalia was a festival instituted in hononr of Pan, brought 
out ofGreece by Evander. It was celebrated on the fifleenth ofFebruary. 

t Bais was in Campania, between Puteoli and Misenum. It «vas fre» 
qnanled, at certain seasons of the year, by people of fashion from ail party 
oTItaly, being famous for springs of wàhn water, wlwrt they used to 
tetto. 
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eallies, if they endanger no one's life, deinolish no 
one^s house, are looked on as moderate and tolerable. 
But from the common vices of youth, you seemed 
to me to aim at bringing an odium on Cœlius. Ac- 
cordingly, ail that profound silence with which your 
speech was heajrd was owing to this, that our 
thoughts were led, from a i^ngle instance, to the 
gênerai corruption of the times. But nothing is 
more easy than to bring a charge against luxury ; 
and night would overtake me, should 1 attempt to 
advance whatever may be said on that subject : cor- 
ruption of manners, adulterics, wantonness, and ex- 
travagance furnish out an ample field for déclama- 
tion. To attack vice in gênerai, without accusing 
any person, would be a copions and weighty subject. 
But your wisdom, my lords, is concerned not to lose 
sight of the accused, nor, when the prosecutor has 
given an edge to your severity and gravity against 
things, against vices, against immoralities, against 
the times, to point it against a man, against one who 
is accused before you, and who is brought under an 
unjust odium, not for any personal crime, but for the 
▼ices of the multitude. I dare not therefore retum 
such an answer to your severity as it deserves ; for 
I mcant to intercède for youth, and to plead for some 
indulgence to their foUies. I say, I dare not : I re- 
nounce the rights that are allowed to ail ; I shall not 
avail myself of the privilèges of youth ; ail I désire 
iSf that, if the contracting of debts, if arrogance, if 
youthful debaucheries lie at présent under a gênerai 
odium, as I see they do, the vices of others, nor the 
depravity of the times may be no préjudice to Cœlius. 
At the same time that I ask this, I am far from re- 
fusing to retum an exact answer to the personal 
accusations that are brought against him. 

He is charged with two, one concerning gold, 
another concerning poison ; and both relate to the 
same person. It is said that gold was borrowed of 
Clodia, and that poison was piepaied \o %in^\l«v, 
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Whatever else is advanced iâ only scandai, not ac- 
cusation, and more proper for a scolding bout than a 
public trial. To call one an adultérer, a débauchée, 
a pimp, is to scandalize, not to accuse him ; there is 
no ground »■ for such accusations ; they are abusive 
terms rashly thrown out by an angry prosecutor, 
without any foundation. As to thèse two charges, 
I see the source, I see the author, I see the true 
cause and principle of them. Cœlius wanted gold; 
he borrowed of Clodia ; he borrowed it without wit- 
nesses, and kept it as long as he pleased : thèse are 
clear proofs of a great intimacy. He had a mind to 
kill Clodia ; he looked out for poison ; he solicited 
every person he could ; he prepared it ; he appointed 
the place ; he brought it : hère again I can perceive 
great hatred, with a most violent quarrel. In this 
cause, my lords, we hâve only to do with Clodia ; a 
woman not only noble, but also well known ; con- 
cerning whom I shall say nothing but what is neces- 
sary for refuting the accusation. But, Cn. Domitius, 
it is easy for one of your great discernment to see 
that our business is with her alone : if she says that 
she lent no gold to Cœlius, if she does not accuse 
him of having prepared poison for her, we are im- 
pertinent in mentioning the mother of a family in a 
manner différent from what the honour of matrons 
requires. But if, setting' Clodia aside, our adver- 
saries will hâve neither an accusation to bring against 
Cœlius, nor any means left of attacking him, what 
else is incumbent on us who are his advocates, but 
to repuise those who attack us î And this indeed I 
would do with vigour, were it not for the animosity 
that subsists between me and that lady^s husband ;* 
I meant to say her brother ; I always fall into that 
mistake. Now I vriXï act gently, lest I exceed the 
bounds which my duty, and the cause I am defend- 
ing, prescribe to me ; for I hâve always thought it 

* p. Clodios, an abandoned débauchée, is hère ineant. 
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incumbent on me to avoid being on bad terms with 
the ladies, especially with Clodia, who bas always 
had the character of being rather good-natured to 
everybody, than an enemy to any. 

But first I will ask herself, whether she would bave 
me deal with her in a severe, solemn, old-fashioned 
manner, or in a soft, gentle, and eourteous one ? If 
in the austère manner, I must summou up from the 
shades some of those gentlemen with long beards, 
and not with such a young one as she is fond of ; but 
with a rough one, such as we see in old statues and 
images, to reprove the lady, and speak in my stead, 
lest she should happen to be angry with me. Let 
one of her own family then rise up, and blind Appius 
rather than any other ; for, as he cannot see her, bis 
grief will be the less.* Were he to appear, he would 
behave thus, and address her in the following man- 
ner : " Woman ! what is thy business with Cœlius * 
What with a boy ? What with a stranger *? Why 
were you either so inlimate with him as to lend him 
money, or so much his enemy as to be afraid of being 
poisoned by him î Hast thou not seen thy father in 
the consulship, nor heard that thy uncle, thy grand- 
father, thy great-grandfather, and his father were 
consuls? Art thou ignorant that Q. Metellus was 
tby husband, a man of the greatest eminence and 
bravery, and a distinguished patriot, who no sooner 
appearéd in a public character than he surpassed 
almost ail his countrymen in glory, merit, and dignity t 
After being married into so illustrions a family, thy- 
self, too, nobly descended, why was Cœlius so inti- 
mate with thee î Was he thy relation ? thy kins- 
man ? thy husband's intimate 1 He was none of ail 
thèse. What then could be the reason, but indis- 
crétion and love î If the images of the meçi of our 
family did not move thee, ought not my daughter, 



** Appias Clandlus waa a fliraous orator and civillan, who ]o»t hia alf^jUl 
in the latter part of hia life. 
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Q. Clodia,* to hâve excited in thy breast an émula- 
tion of her domestic virtues, ihe chief glory of a 
woman ? Ought not that Clodia, the vestal virgin, 
who, embracing her father in his triumphal car, 
would not suffer a tribune of the people, who was 
his enemy, to tear him from it 1 Why dost thou 
imitate the vices of a brother, rather than the virtues 
* of a father, a grandfather, of a whole family , from me 
downward, both maies and females 1 Did I hinder 
my country from entering into a peace with Pyrrhus,t 
that you might daily enter into engagements of in- 
famous amours ? Did I supply the city with water,J 
that you might use it for the purposes of iniquity ? 
Did I make a highway to be frequented by you and 
your gallants î" 

But what is this I am doing, my lords î I hâve 
introduced so vénérable a chara'cter, that I am afraid 

* When Scipio Nasica went to meet the goddess Cybele, who was 
brought to Rome towards the end of the second Punie war, he was at- 
tended by such of the ladies of Rome as were in the highest vénération for 
their virtue. Some of the vestale likewise accompanied him, and partica- 
larly this Quinta Clodia ; of whom it is related, that when the vessei on 
wbich the goddess was imported unfortunately struck on a bank of sand 
near the mouth of the Tiber, and neiiher the marinera, nor several yoke 
of oxen, were able to move it, she, puUing it only by her girdle tied to it, 
easily set it aâoat. Clodia is said to bave been suspected of incontinence ; 
and it is added that this miracle was wrought in answer of her prayer to 
the goddess to give a testimony of her innocence. 

t When Cineas was sent by Pyrrhus to the Roman senate with pro- 
posais of peace, he found several of the conacript fathers disposed to accept 
them. Appius, who had for some time retira fVom ail public business, 
and confined himself whoUy to his family, on account of his great âge and 
the loss of his sigbt, on hearing the report of what passed in the senate, 
caused himself to be carried in the arms of his domestics to the senate- 
house, where, by an animated speech, he so awakened the Roman spirit 
in the senators, that without further debate they unanimously passed a 
decree, instantly to dismiss the ambassador with this answer : *' That the 
Romans would enter into no treaiy with King Pyrrhus so long as he con- 
tinued in Italy ; but with ail their strength would pursue the waragainst 
him, though he should vanquish a ihousand Lavinuses.** 

t The first invention of the Roman aqueducts is attributed to Appius, 
who brought water into Rome, A. U. C. 441, by a channel of eleven miles 
In length. He likewise built the famous Appian road, which took its 
name firom him ; a considérable part of this extraordinary work srill re- 
mains, and though it bas lasted above two tbousand years, is, in most 
places, for severâ miles together, as entlre as when it was first made. 
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lest the same Appius should tum against Cœlius of 
a sudden, and accuse him with his censorial gravity. 
But I shall speak to that by-and-by ; and in such a 
manner, my lords, that I flatter myself I shall vindi- 
cate the character of M. Cœlius, to the satisfaction 
even of the severest judges. As for you, Clodia, for 
now I speak to you myself, without introducing a 
feigned character ; if you think of proving your ac- 
tions, your words, your accusations, your fictions, 
your affirmations, there is a necessity for your de- 
claring the cause of this great familiarity, this great 
friendship, this great intimacy. Our accusers talk 
loudly of debaucheries, amours, adulteries, the baths, 
banquets, collations, songs, concerts, and pleasure- 
boats ; while at the same time they give out that 
they say nothing without your directions. Ail this, 
as your violent and wayward humour has brought 
you into the forum and before the court, you raust 
either disown and show to be false, or allow that no 
crédit is due either to your accusation or your testi- 
mony. But if you would hâve me deal more cour- 
teously with you, I will do it thus : I will remove 
that rigid and almost savage old man, and make 
choice of one of thèse kinsmen of yours; your 
youngest brother rather than any other, who is per- 
fectly poli te in this way, who is very fond of you, 
who from an unaccountable kind of timidity, and 
being subject, I imagine, to fears in the night-time, 
has always lain with you, like a little master, as he 
is, with his elder sister ! Suppose him then to ad- 
dress you thus : ** Why do you make ail this noise 
and bustle, sister 1 why are you in this fury 1 why 
do you swell such a trifle into a matter of importance 
by your clamour 1 You hâve cast your eyes on a 
young neighbour ; his complexion, his figure, his air, 
his eyes hâve charmel you ; you hâve been fond of 
seeing him often ; you hâve been seen sometimes in 
the same gardens with him : a woman of your dis- 
tinction, with ail your riches you cannot ei\^^^Vvav\ 
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though still under the tuition of a grîping etingy 
father, he spurns, he disdains, he slights your prés- 
ents. Betake yourself to some other place : you 
hâve gardens nigh the Tiber, and hâve been at great 
|rains to fit up an apartment near the place where ail 
our youth go to bathe ; from thence you may hâve 
an opportunity every day of gratifying yourself: why 
are you troublesome to one who despises you 1" 
1 corne now tp you, Cœlius, in your turn, and as- 
sume the authority of a father ; but I know not what 
father I shall personate : shall it be one of Caecilius's* 
passionate, rigid fathers ? — " Now my soûl is ail on 
fire, and ray breast swells with passion :" — ois shall I 
assume the character of that other 1 " O v retch, 
profiigate !" Thèse fathers hâve hearts of steel. 
** What shall I say î What shall I propose î Your in- 
Ikmous deeds defeat ail my purposes. " The reproofs 
of such a father would be almost intolérable : *' Why 
aid you go into the neighbourhdod of a prostitute 1 
Why,knowingherseducingcharms,didyou not retire? 
Why be familiar with another's wife 1 squander and 
dissipate your fortune : you may for nie : if you are 
reduced to want, 'tis yourself must sufFer : as for me, 
I hâve enough to render the short remainder of my 
life comfortable." To this severe and décrépit old 
man Cœlius might answer, that he had not deviated 
from the path of his duty through any irregular pas- 
sion. But how does this appear î " Why, I was not 
extravagant in my expenses, I sustained no losses, 
contracted no debts." But it was reported that you 
had. Who can guard against reports in a city so 
much addicted to scandai ? Are you surprised that 
a neighbour of this lady had his réputation attacked, 
when her own brother could not escape the lash of 
mahcious tongues ? But before a mild and indulgent 
father, who should talk in the foUowing manner: 

* Thit Oeciliua was a oonûc poet, raost of whOBc cliaraotjers were of 
Am giww and moroae kind. 
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" Has he broke open doors î let them be repaired : 
has he torn a garment 1 let it be mended." The 
cause of Cœlius may very easily be defended : for 
what article is there on which he might not easily 
vindicate himself î I say nothing now against that 
lady : but should there be one of a différent character 
from hers, who should be familiar with ail, who 
should always hâve some one or other to bestow h'er 
favours on, and that puhlicly ; whose houses, gardens. 
baths, should be thrown open for the purposes or 
proroiscuous interviews ; nay, who should maintain 
young men, and employ her money in making amends 
for the scanty allowances of griping fathers : if such 
a lady should live licentiously in her widowhood, 
show the wickedness of her disposition by the wan- 
tonness of her behaviour, use her riches for the pur* 
poses of extravagance, can that man be thought an 
adultérer who shall be pretty free iii his add&esses 
to her 1 

But some person will be ready to say, " What ! 
are thèse then your instructions 1 Is it thus you 
educate youth 1 Was it for this that Cœlius was 
recommended to you when a boy, and delivered up 
to your care by his father, that he might spend his 
younger years in amours and pleasures? Are you 
become an advocate for such pursuits, and for such 
a course of life V If there is a person, my lords, of 
such firmness of mind, of such a bias to virtue and 
tempérance, as to reject ail pleasures, and make his 
whole life one continued scène of bodily toils and 
mental efforts ; one for whom neither repose, nor 
amusement, nor the pursuits of his equals, nor diver- 
sions, nor banquetings bave any charms ; who thinks 
nothing désirable in life but what is glorious and bon* 
ourable ; he is, in my opinion, fumished and adorned 
with qualities more than human. 8uch, I apprehend, 
were the Camilli, the Fabricii, the Curii, and ail those 
who bave raised this empire to such a height ot 
gTBndenr from ao sroall a begimùng. ^>3X «mOcw 

Cio. Vol. ll-^C 
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ezalted virtues are not to be found in the manners 
of the présent timés ; nay, scarce indeed in their 
writings. The very books that contained this an- 
cient severity are become antiquated, not only 
among us, who hâve foUowed this manner of li& 
more by our actions than by our words, but likewise 
among the Greeks, that very learned nation ; who, 
when they could not practise such rigid virtue, 
were still atiiberty to praise it highly both in speak- 
ing and writing. Since this change in Greece, a 
diffèrent set of philosophers has arisen. Some of 
them maintain that the wise do every thing for the 
sake of pleasure ; and even their learned men talk 
in this shameful manner. Others hâve thought that 
honour is to be joined with pdeasure, that by their 
eloauence they might unité things so very opposite 
in their natures. Those who affirm that labour is the 
onlv path that leads to glory are almost left ^ne 
within their schools ; for Nature herself has fur- 
nished us with many allurements which overpower 
y irtue, and lull her asleep ; she points ont from time 
to time many slippery paths to youth, in which they 
can neither stand nor walk, but they are in danger 
of falling or making some false step ; and such is 
the variety of delightful objecta wherewith she pré- 
sents us, that not only the early part, but the most 
robust and confirmed period of iife is liable to be se- 
duced bjr it. If you happen, then, to find one whose 
eye despises beauty, to whom the richest odours can 
give no delight, who is indiffèrent to the most ex- 
quisite pleasures his sensé of feeling renders him 
capable of, whose palate refuses to be gratified, and 
whose ears are deaf to harmony ; I, perhaps, and 
a few others, may think that the gods bave been 
favourable to such a person, but the generality will 
think they bave been cruel to him. 

Let us quit, then, this unfrequented and rugged 
path, which is.now eovered with briers and bushes ; 
[et some aHowaiioe* ^ made to youth; let more 
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llberty be gjanted it ; let pleasure be sonietimes in- 

dulged; let not pure and unbiased reason alwajrs 

prevail ; let passion and pleasure sometimes obtain 

tbe victory, provided they be kept within the bounds 

of modération ; let the young man be tender of his 

own chastity, and not violate that of another ; let 

him not squander bis fortune, nor ruin hiniself by 

mortgaffes, nor attack the house nor the réputation 

of another ; let him bring no stain on the chaste, 

no reproach on the uncorrupted, no dishonour on the 

worthy ; let him terrify none by open force, nor hurt 

them by secret contnvances ; let him be free from 

crimes ; and after having indulged to pleasure, and 

spent some part of his time in the diversions and 

trifline pursuits of youth, let him at last recall his 

thoughts to his private concems, to those of 

the forum, and to those of the state, that what he 

had not before viewed yfiih the eye of reason, he 

may seem to hâve rejected through satiety, and to 

bave slighted from expérience. And indeed there 

hâve been many great and eminent men, my lords, 

in our own days, and in the days of our fathers 

and forefathers, who, after the beat of youthful 

passion bas abated, bave, in the maturity of âge, 

displayed the most sublime and illustrious virtues. 

It is needless for me to name any of them, you your- 

selves can recoUect them ; for I will not blend even 

the sli^htest failing of any brave and illustrious 

man with his greatest praise. Were I disposed to 

do it,Icould mention many great and ceiebrated per- 

sons, some of Whom, however, were in the earlier 

part of life very licentious, others profusely luxu- 

rious, some involved in debt, others extravagant and 

debauched; but thèse miscarriaees, being covered 

afterward by many virtues, mignt be defended by 

any one, by pleading their youth. 

As to M. Cœlius (for ncw that, relying on your 
wisdom, I bave readily acknowledgcxl some of his 
indiscretionst I wiU speak witli vaoi^ V^\âiTi«^ ^\ 
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his virtuous pursuits), it will be found tliat he has 
never been luxurious, never extravagant, never in 
dçbt, never passionately fond of voluptuous bau- 
quetings, or places of bad famé : for vice and intem- 
pérance are 80 far from being diminished, that they 
are increased by âge. But as to amours, and what 
we call gailantry, which generally do not long dis- 
turb those who are endued with any firmness of 
mind (for they soon decay), thèse never fettered, 
never engrossed him. You heard him when he 

gleaded his own cause ; you heard him before, when 
e accused Palla ; 1 say this to défend him, and not 
to boast of him : you observed, such is your dis- 
cernment, his manner of pleading, his grcat readi- 
ness, and the richness of his sentiments and lan* 
guage, you saw in him not only the brightness of 
genius, which is often powerAal of itself without 
the aids of industry ; but, if my friendship for him 
does not bias me, there likewise appeared in what 
he said a great deal of judgment and understanding, 
such as showed both an acquaintance with the libé- 
ral arts and sciences, and great diligence and appli- 
cation. And know, my lords, that it is scarce pos- 
sible for such passions as Cœlius is charged with, 
and the studies I speak of, to be united in the same 
person : for it is impossible that a mind abandoned 
to wickedness, enslaved by amours, by désire, by 
passion, often embarrassed by too great abundance, 
and sometimes by want, eau either exert that ac- 
tivity, or bestow that intenseness of thought, that 
is necessary to perform what we do in éloquence, 
how little soever it may be. Can any other reason 
be assigned, do you imagine, why the number of 
those who apply to tliis study is at présent, and 
always has been, so small, though its rewards, its 
pleasures, its glory, its honour, is so very great î AU 
pleasures must be relinquished : delight^il pursuits 
thrown up ; diversions, mirth, banqueting, nay, al- 
most the conversations of our intimate friends must 
be renpunced; this is what discourages men from 
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the laborious study of éloquence, and not the want 
of genius or éducation. If Coelius had foUowed 
8uch a course of life, would he hâve impeached a 
person of consular dignity, when so very young! 
If he were averse to latiour, if he were held fast in 
the chains of pleasure, would he appear every day 
on this field of battle ! Would he be fond of en- 
mity? Would he arraign any person t Would he ex- 
pose hislifeto danger! Would he contend for so 
niany months, before the whole people of Rome, 
either for glory or préservation ? 

But does the neighbourhood of Clodia send forth 
no odours ? Is the public \*oice silent 1 Do not the 
waters of Baise speak ? They not only speak, but 
they bawlout, that she does not only not look for soli- 
tude and darkness, and the like covers for crimes, 
but takes pleasure in practising the most infamous 
debaucheries before crowds, and in the face of day. 
But if any person thinks that free intercourse even 
e. with the depraved is to be denied to youth, such a 
one is severe indeed : I cannot contradict him : this, 
however, I must say, that he differs, not only from 
the freedom of the présent âge, but likewise from 
what our forefathers practised and allowed : for was 
there ever a time when it was not done ? When 
it was condemned ! When it was not tolerated ? In 
a word, was there ever a time in which a thing 
allowable was not allowed î I wili hère propose a 
question ; I shall name no lady, but leave every one 
to judge for himself : If an unmarried woman should 
throw her house open to the access of ail, go fre- 
quently to entertainments with mère strangers : if 
she should do this in the city, in her gardens, and at 
the Bai», a place of such resort ; in a word, if she 
should show herself. not only by her gait, but by her 
dress and train, not by the sparkling of her eyes and 
her indécent conversation, but likewise by her 
kisses, by her embraces, oy her behaviour at the 
baths, in pleasur^-boats, and at eatetUixtf&so^ \a 

C9 
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be not only a depraved, but an impudent woman: 
if a young gentleman should happen to be seen with 
such a lady, whether, Herennius, would you look on 
him as an adultérer, or a gallant ; as one who wanted 
to attack chastity, or only to gratify his passion ? I 
now forget my wrongs,* Clodia ; 1 lay aside the re- 
membrance of what I sufFered ; 1 pass over your 
cruelty to my family in my absence. Let not what 
î hâve said be applied to you. But as the prosecu- 
tors give ont that you fumished them with this ac- 
cusation, and that your évidence is to prove the 
fact, I ask yourself, whether, if there is such a 
woman as I hâve just now described, of a character 
indeed very unlike yours, but who is so abandoned, 
you would look on it to be a very shameful or a 
very criminal thing for a young gentleman to hâve 
any intercourse with her ? If you are not the 
woman, as I hope you are not, what is it they can 
object to Cœlius î But if you are, why should we 
be afraid of an accusation which you despise î Fur- 
nish us then with the means of making our defence ; 
for either your chastity will prove that Cœlius has 
done nothing infamous, or your impudence wiU 
plead strongly in his favour, and in that of others. 

But as I seem now to hâve got clear of the shal* 
lows and rocks that stood in my way, an easy course 
présents itself for the rest of my cause. Cœlius 
is charged with two enormous crimes against the 
same l^Siy ; with having borrowed gold of Clodia, 
and with having prepared poison to kill her. The 
money he borrowed, according to you, to be given 
to the slaves of L. Lucceius, by whom he was to 
murder Dion the Alexandrian, who lived at that 
time with Lucceius. Aweighty charge this, either 
to lay snares for ambassadors, or to solicit slaves to 
assassinate their master's guest : a design fraught 

* Cioero bere refera to the injorious treatment h* met wiib ùom th* 
Olodim tanUy whfn tM wwu inio tenlahramt. 
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with guilt, fraught with audaciousness. But hère I 
will ask, in the first place, whether Cœlius told 
Clodia for what purpose he borrowed the money at 
that tinie, or whether he did not ? If he did not 
tell her, why did she give it him î If he did, she 
was equally guilty. Did you dare to take gold eut 
of your cabinet ? To strip that plundering Venus 
of y ours of her ornaments I Besides, when you 
know for what horrid purposes this money was bor- 
rowed ; namely, to assassinate an ambassador, to 
fix an etemal blot on the character of L. Lucceius, 
a man of the greatest worth and integrity ; your 
gênerons heart ought never to hâve been privy, your 
popular roof subservient, nor that hospitable Venus 
of yours accessary to so enormous a crime. Bal- 
bus was sensible of this : accordingly, he says that 
Clodia knew nothing of the matter, and that Cœlius 
told her he asked the money to defray the expenses 
of his public sports. If he was so very intimate 
with Clodia as you would hâve us believe, when 
you enlarge so much on his debauchery, he cer- 
tainly told her what he intended to do with the gold ; 
if he was not so intimate, then she did not give it 
him. If Cœlius then, O abandoned woman ! told 
you the truth, you was conscious to the crime, and 
gave him money lo perpetrate it ; if he did not dare 
to tell you, then you did not give it. 

Wliy iîow should I réfute this accusation by argu- 
ments which may be brought without number ? I 
may say that the manners of M. Cœlius are at the 
greatest distance from so enormous a crime : it is 
not at ail crédible that a man of such prudence and 
pénétration could ever hâve thought of intrusting an 
afFair so highly crimiiial to strange and unknown 
slaves. I may likewise, according to my own cus- 
tom and that ^f other pleaders, ask the accuser 
where Cœlius met with the slaves of Lucceiusî 
How he had access to them î If by himself, what 
rashness ! if by another, who was the n\«xi\ \\!ccs:^ 
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enumerate every possible ground of suspicion, and 
still affirm that there is no Foundation for this crime, 
that Cœlius could not be privy to it, could hâve no 
opportunity, no means, no hopes of accoroplishing, 
iione of concealing it ; in a yford, that there is not 
any shadow of proof, any traces of such atrocious 
guilt. But ail thèse, which properly belong to an 
orator, as I might seem to hâve labourcd them with 
great care, I pass over for the sake of brevity ; though 
I might hâve rendered them serviceable to me, not 
through any superiority of genius, but by my prac- 
tice and expérience in pleading: for I hâve, my 
lords, the testimony of L. Lucceius,* a man of the 
strictest honour, and of the greatest authority, whose 
oath and integrity you will readily allow to be com- 
pared with your own; w\fb must certainly hâve 
lieard of such an attack made by Cœlius onhis famé 
and fortune ; and, if he had, would neither hâve 
despised nor put up with it. Would a man of such 
politeness, of such érudition, of such knowledge, 
hâve neglected the danger of one who was so dear 
to him on account of thèse very accomplishments î 
And would he not hâve endeavoured to prevent such 
villany when designed against his guest, which he 
would hâve resented so highly if designed against a 
stranger? Would he hâve slighted an action at- 
tempted by his own domestics which would hâve 
grieved him if committed by those he did not know ? 
What he would hâve condemned if dpne in the fields, 
or any public place, would he hâve be*en unconcerned 
at if attempted in thé city, and in his own house ? 
Would a man of learning connive at a plot against a 
man of the greatest learning, when he would not 
slight the danger of the meanest peasant î But why, 
my lords, do I detain you any longer î Consider the 
integrity and authority of this witness, on his oath, 

* This LaecAitu was a man of great learning and ability ; be wrocs 
tbe history of the Italie and Marian civil wars, and undertook that of 
Cisen^s conmlship; but whetlier be fiuished it or doc is oneertaiiL 
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and weigh carefully every word of his évidence. 
Read the évidence of Lucceius.* [The évidence of 
Lucceius.] What more do you expectî Do you 
imagine that this cause itself, and that truth can 
open their mouths, and give évidence for them- 
selves î This is the defence of innocence ; this the 
language of the cause itself ; this the native voice of 
truth. The charge has no presumption, the crime 
no argument to support it : in the business which is 
said to hâve been transacted there is not the least 
appearance of consultation, of time, or of place ; no 
witness, no accomplice is named ; the whole accu- 
sation proceeds from the infamous, the cruel, the 
wicked, the bad house of an enemy : but the house 
on which so foui an imputation is fîxed is fuil of 
honour, humanity, and truth: from this house 
évidence is given on oath ; so that the matter we 
are now debating admiis of very little doubt, only 
whether it is more likely that a rash, impudent, angry 
woman should forge an accusation, or that a grave, 
prudent, and worthy man should hâve the strictest 
regard to truth in giving his évidence ? 

AU that remains, therefore, is the charge of^oi- 
soning ; of which I can neither trace the beginning, 
nor discover the design. For what could prompt 
Cœlius to attempt poisoning that lady î That he 
might not return the goldî Pray, did she askit? 
That he might not be charged with it 1 Did any one 
charge him î Would any one even hâve made men- 
tion of it if Cœlius had accused no person 1 Be- 
sides, you heard Herennius say that he should never 
hâve spoken a word against Cœlius if he had not a 
second time accused his friend of the sarae crime, 
after being once acquitted. Is it crédible, then, that 
80 atrocious a crime was committed without any 
reason î And do not you see that one enormous 

* Lnccelas was not présent bimself at this trial, but sent his evideneei 
wtieb was publicly read in court. 
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pièce of villany is pretended to hâve been committed, 
that it may seem to hâve been done in order to com- 
mit another ? Once more, whom did he employ to 
exécute it î Whom did he make use of as his ac- 
complice î Whom as his companion î Whom as 
his confidantl Whom did he trust with such a 
crime, whom with himself, whom with his own 
safety 1 The slaves of this woman î — for so it is 
alleged. And was this man, whom you allow to 
hâve capacity, thoug^h you deny him everv thing else, 
guilty of such madness as to trust his au to strange 
slaves î But to what kind of slaves 1 — for this is a 
circumstance of great importance. Was it to those 
whom he knew not to be subject to the common lot 
of slavery, but who lived in a very free and familiar 
manuer with their mistress ? — for who does not see 
this, my lords î Or who is ignorant that in a house 
where the mistress of a family lives like an aban- 
doned woman, in which nothing is transacted that 
can be carried abroad, which is a scène of debauch- 
ery and luxury ; in a word, every unheard-of scan- 
dalous excess ; that in such a house, I say, slaves 
are not slaves ; since every thing is committed to 
the m, every thing conducted by the m, — since they 
partake of the same pleasures, are intrusted with 
secrets, and bave even some share of the daily ex- 
penses and luxury 1 Did not Cœlius then perceive 
this î — for if he was so familiar with the lady as you 
give out, he could not but know that thèse slaves 
. were familiar with their mistress. But if there was 
- no such intimacy as you charge him with, how coold 
he be so very intimate with her slaves 1 

But how is this charge in regard to the poison ren- 
dered probable î Where was it got ? How was it 
prepared 1 By what means î To whom, and where 
was it delivered t .They say he had it at home, and 
tried its force on a slave wnom he got on purpose, 
and whose sudden death convinced him of its effi- 
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cacy. Immortal gods !* why do you .sometimes 
either wink at the most enormous crimes of man- 
kind, or defer the piinishxnent of présent wickedness % 
— for I myself saw, and nothing in my whole life ever 
affected me with deeper sorrow, I saw Q. Metellus 
tom from the arms and bosom of his country ; saw 
that man, who thought himself bom for this empire, 
eut off, in the basest manner, from ail the virtuous, 
and from the whole state, in the prime of his days, 
in perfect health and full vigour, on the third day * 
after he had distinguished himself in the senate, in 
the rostrum, and in the govemment. At the time 
of bis death, when every other feeling was extin- 
guished, he reserved his last for his country ; and, 
casting his e^es on me, who was dissolved in tears, 
inUmated, with faltering and dying accents, how 
great a storm hung over this city, how great a tem- 
pest over the state ; and frequently striking the wsQl, 
which was common to Catulus and him, often named 
Catulus, often me, and very often the republic ; so 
that death did not give him so much concern as the 
thooghts that his country, and that 1, was deprired 
of his assistance. If no sudden violence had eut off 
this man, in what manner would he, when arrived at 
consular dignity, hâve opposed the fury of his cousin, 
when he declared, durin? his consulship, in the hear- 
ing of the senate, that ne would kill him with his 
owu hand, though only beginning and attemptiug his 
furious measures If Shall a woman, then, from that 

* Ctodia was eonimonly tbought to bave polsoned ber buaband Q. 
MotoUna, who waa an exeellent magiatrate and a flrm patriot. to rarenge 
liia oppoaitioii to tbe attempia ofber brotber. Acoordingly Cicero, inier- 
niptmf tbe tbrrad of bia argument, in a manner extremely well adapted 
tomore hia bearera, inveigbs againat ber astoniabing impudence in dw> 
iagloaeciiae Oœlioa of a deaign to poiaon ber, wben she heraeiriay 
nnder tbe auapieion of baying poiaoneid ber own buaband, on wbom, to 
nnder ber cbaracter, if poasible, atill more odiuaa, tbe orator beatowa 
Tery ht^, and indeed very Joat, commendationa. 

t The attempt made by Ctodioa, in tbe conaulabip of Metellua, to ob- 
tain Uw cribimate,tbat be migbt be enabled to revenge bimself on Cicero. 
ti hara retored tOb Clodina waa a patricien, and, aa aucb, incapable or 
tha irtbuaata : aeeovdiiiglyhialIratatepwaatoinakiBhkDMâl^'VuMHa^ 
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Tery house, dare to mention the quick efScacy of 
poison ? Shall she not be afraid lest the house itself 
should open its mouth against her 1 Shall she not 
tremble at the sight of the conscious walls, not 
dread the remembrance of that fatal, that moumful 
night ? But I return to the accusation ; for the tears 
I hâve shed at the mention of that brave and illus- 
trious man hâve weakened my voice, and my grief 
has discomposed my mind. 

It is not said, however, whence this poison came, 
nor how it was prepared. They allège it was given 
to P. Licinius, a young man of virtue and modesty, 
and the friend of Cœlius ; that an appointment was 
made with the slaves to corne to the Senian bath, 
whither Licinius was lîkewise to corne, and to de- 
liver them a box of poison. Now hère I would first 
ask, what end could be answered by carrying it to 
the appointed place î Why did not thèse slaves come 
to the house of Cœlius î If there was still so close 
a connexion, and so great an intimacy between 
Cœlius and Clodîa, what suspicion would one of her 
slaves being seen at his house hâve occasionedT 
But if there already subsisted a secret aversion, if 
the intimacy was dissolved, and a quarrel arisen, 
this was the ground of ail the concem; this the 
source from whence ail this guilt, and ail thèse accu- 
sations, are arrived. Nay, but it is said, that when 
the slaves of Clodia informed her of the matter, and 
of the wicked designs of Cœlius, this shrewd womaa 
ordered them to promise him every thing ; and, in 
order to hâve clear évidence of the poison when 
delivered by Licinius, desired the Senian bath to be 
the place appointed, that she might send some of her 
friends thither to lie in ambush ; and when Licinius 

by the pretenee or an adoption into a plebeian house. Wben this affhir 
was first moved to tbe senate by Hereniiius, an obscare, hardy tribune, 
the case being wholly new, and eontrary to ail the forma, it mot wtch no 
encoaragement. The consal Metellus, though brother-in-law to Clodins, 
warmly oppoeed it, and declared " that he would étrangle Clodius soûner 
whh bis own hands tban suflbr him to Inrifig iucb a disgracs oo hia finaUx.* 
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should corne and deliver the poison, to rush out sud- 
denly and seize him. 

But ail this, my lords, may very easily be refuted ; 
for why should she particularly make choice of the 
public baths, in which I do not see how gentlemen 
m fuU dress can possibly be concealed ? for at the 
entrance of the bath they must be seen : were they 
to thrust themselves into the inner part, their^shoes 
and clothes must incommode them ; admittance, too, 
might hâve been denied them, unless perhaps that 
powerful lady procured it by bestowing her favours 
on the bagnio-keeper, instead of the price of bathing. 
And, indeed, I was very impatient to hear the names 
of thèse worthy men, who are said to 'be witnesses 
of the seizing of this poison, for as yet none of them 
hâve been named. I do not question, however, but 
they are very considérable persons: in the first 
place, as they are intimate with such a lady ; and, 
m the next, as they undertook to conceal themselves 
in a bath ; a favom* which no degree of power what- 
ever could hâve procured her, but from men of the 
greatest honour and dignity. But why do I mention 
the dignity of thèse witnesses 1 Observe their 
bravery and address. They concealed themselves 
in a bagnio. Excellent witnesses! Then they 
rushed out of a sudden. Grave gentlemen, trulyl 
The story is thus told : when Licinius came with 
the box in his hand, and endeavoured to give it away, 
but had not as yet done it, thèse noble witnesses 
without name rushed out of a sudden : on this Lici* 
nius, who had already stretched out his hand to de* 
liver the box, drew it back, and, being frightened at 
the sudden attack of thèse gentlemen, betook him- 
self to âight. O the mighty power of Truth, which 
easily défends herself against the contrivances, sub- 
tlety, and artifice of mankind, and against ail the 
secret arts of fiction ! 

But ail this fable, which is invented by a lady that 
bas long dealt in fictions, how Toid oi ^xo\»^vÀ^:^ >a 

Cio. Vol. IL^D 
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it ? How unconnected and intricate ? Why did so 
many men sufTer Licinius to escape î for this number 
coula not be small, both that it might be the easier to 
seize Licinius, and that the matter might be the better 
attested. Was it more diâicult to seize him, when 
he drew back that he might not deliver the box, than 
if he had not drawn back ? for they were placed there 
on purpose to seize Licinius, to catch him in the 
fact, either with the poison about him or after he 
had delivered it. This was ail the lady proposed ; 
this was the business of those who were employed 
by her ; and why you should say that they rushed out 
rashly, and too soon, I cannot conceive. This was 
what they were employed for ; with this view they 
were placed there, that the poison, the plot, in a 
Word, the whole villany, might be clearly discovered. 
Could they hâve rushed out more opportunely than 
when Licinius came in î When he held the box of 
poison in his hand ? For if the lady's friends had 
sallied forth and seized Licinius, after it was deliv- 
ered to the slaves, he would havc called out for assist- 
ance, and denied that the box was delivered by him ; 
and in this case, how could they hâve xonvicted 
him ? Would they bave said they saw him ? Why 
this, in the first place, must hâve brought on them- 
selves an accusation for a very heinous crime ; and, 
in the next, they must hâve affirmed that they saw 
what they could not possibly hâve seen from the 
place where they were concealed. They showed 
themselves therefore the very moment that Licinius 
came ; when he was going to give the box ; when 
he was stretching forth his hand ; when he was de- 
livering the poison. This then is the end of a farce, 
not of a comedy ; in which, when there is no con- 
clusion, some person makes his escape, the benches 
creak, and the curtain is drawn. 

For I ask, why the lady's troops suffered Licinius, 
while he was in suspense, hesitating, retreating, and 
cndeavouring to make his escape, to slip out of their 
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hands ; why they did not seize him ; why, by his 
own confession, by the eyes of so many witnesses ; 
in a word, by the voice of the thing itself, they did 
not prove so enormous a crime in the clearest man- 
ner î Were they afraid lest they should not be able 
to get the better of him ? What ! so many against 
one ; the strong against the weak ; the bold against 
the fearful ! The whole matter is without proof ; the 
allégations hâve no presumptions to support them ; 
the charge has no manner of connexion. This cause, 
therefore, being destitute of proofs, presumptions, 
or any of those circumstances by which the truth is 
usually cleared up, dépends solely on witnesses ; wit- 
nesses, my lords, whom I wait for, not only without 
the least appréhensions, but even with some hopes of 
being pleased. I long much to see, first, the élégant 

Îroung gentlemen, the friends of a rich and noble 
ady, and then those brave men posted by their com- 
mandress in ambush, and guarding a bagnio. I will 
ask them, in what manner they were concealed, or 
where ; whether it was a large bathing-tub or a 
Trojan horse, that contained and concealed so many 
invincible men, fighting in the service of a lady ? I 
will oblige them to déclare why so many and such 
brave men, having only one person before them, and, 
as you see, so very unable to resist, did not either 
seize him as he was standing, or pursue him when 
he fled. If they should appear hère, I am confident 
this is what they will never be able to account for, 
how facetious and talkative soever they may be ai 
entertainments, nay, and éloquent too,'sometime8, 
over their bottle. The éloquence of the bar and of 
the dining-room is very différent ; the manner of the 
bench difFers widely from that of the couch ; the 
sight of a judge and that of a reveller is far from 
being the same ; in a word, the Ught of the sun and 
that of a lamp hâve very little resemblance. If they 
appear, therefore, we shali examine aJl their jokes, 
ail their pleasaiitry. But if they foWovï vk^ 'âàVvi^^ 
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they will employ themselves differently, make theit 
court in another manner, and display talents of a 
différent kind. Let them ingratiate themselves with 
that lady by their politeness ; let them outshine aU 
others in expense ; let them accompany her every- 
where, be always near her, and ever ready to obey 
her orders ; but let them be tender of the life ana 
fortune of an innocent man. 

But we are told that thèse slaves are made free by 
the advice of relations, men of the highest quality 
and renown. At last we bave found something 
which this lady may seem to hâve done by the 
advice and approbation of her relations, who are 
undoubtedly men of great spirit. But I should be 
glad to know what is proved by this manumission ; 
by which an accusation is either feigned against 
Cœlius, or an examination by torture prevented, or 
a just reward bestowed on slaves who are acquainted 
with many secrets. The manumission^ it is said, 
pleased the relations : how should it do otherwise, 
when you yourself acknowledge that you communi- 
cated the matter to them, not as what others had 
told you, but as what you had discovered yourself î 
Is it to be wondered at, if a most shameful story 
arose from this fictitious box ? But there is nothing 
which such a woman may not be supposed capable 
of doing ; the thing is known, and in everybody's 
mouth. You cannot now be ignorant, ray lords, of 
what I would, or rather what 1 would not, say. If 
the thing was done, it certainly was not done by 
Cœlius : for of what advantage could it hâve been to 
him ? It has been done then perhaps by some young 
fellow, who is not so much void of sensé as of 
modesty. But if the whole is a fiction, it is not 
indeed a modest, but it is a humorous one ; it could 
not however hâve been tàlked of publicly, nor 
believed, were it not that the character of that lady 
is such that there is nothing so shameful which does 
not suit it. I hâve pleaded the cause of Cœlius, my 
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lords ; I hâve fînished my defence : you now see the 
importance of this trial, and how weighty a matter 
is to be determined by you. An accusation of 
violence is now under yoor considération, and the 
law in relation to it concems our empire, our 
grandeur, the interest of our countiry, and the com- 
mon welfare : a law which was made by Q. Catulus, 
when our citizens were armed against each other, 
and our lîberties almost expiring ; and which, after 
the flames that broke out in my consulship were 
quenched, extinguished the smoking remains of a 
desperate conspiracy. On this law the youth of 
Cœlius is attacked, not to satisfy the demands of 
public justice, but to gratify the resentment and 
wanton humour of a woman. 

Hère, too, the condemnation of M. Camurtus and 
C. Esernus* is mentioned. What foUy ! FoUy, shall 
I say, or unparalleled impudence? Hâve you the 
assurance, you who came from that woman, to make 
mention of these-men ? Dare you renew the remem- 
brance of so enormous a crime, which is only 
weakened, not extinguished, by time ? For what was 
their guilt, and on what accusation were they con- 
demned ? Why, because they were the instniments 
of this woman 's revenge, by making a shameful 
attack on Vettius. Was it in order to hâve the name 
of Vettius mentioned in this cause, therefore, and 
that old comedy of Afraniusf revived, that the case 
of Camurtus and C. Esernus is brought to our 
remembrance ? who, though their crime did not fall 
under the law in relation to violence, were yet so 

* Cainamui and G. Esernus were twe wlcked instraments emplovei 
by Clodia to revenge her on one Vettius, who became tbe object of her 
hatred and cruel resentment. They were concemed in the assaasinatioA 
of the Alexandrlan ambassadors, and were condemned for it. 

t This eitber alludes to one AlVanius a poet, who wrote some plays flili 
of ribaldry, ortoan impudent woman called Caia Afrania, mentioned by 
Valerinn Maximus, who informa vOi that she was constantly engaged in 
lawsuits, that she always pleaded her own cause before the pretor^ and 
(bat she spoke so mucb and so loud that her name became proverbial ia 
Hwlbnun. 

D9 
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highly criminal that they seemed to be condemned 
by every law. But why is M. Cœlius summoned 
hither» who is neither charged with any crime that 
can properly fall under this laW, nor indeed with any 
thing that has any relation to the law, and is subject 
to your authority 1 His early years were devoted 
to those sciences and that course of study by which 
we are formed for the bar, for bearing a share in 
the government, and for the attainment of glory, 
honour, and dignity. He cultivated friendship with 
those who were more advanced in years thau him- 
self ; but with those only whose industry and tem- 
pérance he was niost desirotts of imitatin^ ; and in 
his intimacy with his equals, he seemed to tread the 
same path of honour with the most worthy and 
illustrious. When he was a little farther advanced 
in life, he went into Africa, and lived in the same 
tent with the proconsul Q. Pompeius ; a man emi- 
nent for his integrity, and a strict observer of every 
moral duty. In this province, where his father had 
an estate, he acquired that provincial expérience 
which our ancestors justly considered as necessary 
for young gentlemen of his âge ; and left it highly 
approved by Pompey, as y ou shall see by the tes* 
limOny he gave of hini. He was desirous of giving 
the Roman people a proof of his industry by im* 
peaching some considérable person, according to an 
ancient usage, and in imitation of those young men 
who afterward arrived at great eminence and became 
illustrious citi2ens. 

I wish his passion for glory had led him to some- 
thing else ; but it is too late now to complain of that. 
He accused my unfortunata colleague C. Antonius» 
to whom the remembrance of his services to the 
State was of no avail, and the opinion of his having 
intended its ruin of great préjudice. None of his 
equals afterward surpassed him in diligence at the 
bar, in the multiplicity of business, in managing the 
causes of friends, or in the esteem of relations ; sUi 
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the advantages which can only be obtained by the 
vigilant, the temperate, and the industrious, he 
obtained by labour and diligence. In this turnin^ of 
life, as it may be called (for I will conceal nothmg, 
as I bave the ereatest confidence in your goodness 
and wisdom), his réputation met with a rub at the 
very goal, by his acquaintance with this woman, his 
unhappy neighbourhood, and his not being accus- 
tomed to pleasure ; which, when they are long con- 
fined, and in the early part of life checked and 
shackled, pour forth sometimes ail of a sndden, and 
throw themselves out ail at once. He bas however 
extricatcd himself from this life, or rather froin this 
report (for he was far from being what he was said 
to be) ; but whatever it was, he bas raised himself 
eibove it, and is now so far removed from the reproach 
of her intimacy, that he défends himself against her 
malice and resentment. And that he might put an 
end to those reports of his sloth and voluptuousness, 
which clouded his réputation, he accused a friend of 
mine of corruption; much against my inclination 
indeed ; he did it, however, notwithstanding ail my 
endeavours to the contrary : after he was acquitted, 
he renewed the accusation ; he regarded none of us ; 
and bas much more impetuosity than I could wish. 
But I do not speak of wisdom, which is seldom to be 
met with in his ^ears ; I speak of the bent of his 
mind, of his passion for distinguishing himself, and 
his ardour for glory ; ail which, in persons of our 
âge, ought to be more moderate ; but in youth, as in 
vegetables, they only show what is to be expected 
from their virtue, when arrived at its maturity, and 
what a rich harvest is to spring from their industry. 
Ànd indeed it has always been more necessary to 
check young men of great genius in the career of . 
glory than spur them on ; and at that âge much more 
is to be lopped than ingrafted, as its powers are 
opened and spread out by applause. If Cœlius ther«* 
fore Bippeêxs to a^y to be too impeUkoUA^ ««n^easûotb^ 
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and obstinate, either in conceivmg or in prosecuting 
resentment ; if the meanest of those that are hère 
présent are in the least offended by the purple he 
wears, the number of his friends, his splendour and 
élégance ; thèse things will quickly subside ; âge 
and time will soon moderate them ail. 

Préserve therefore to the state, my lords, a citizen 
of virtuous dispositions, of virtuous principles, and 
of virtuous friendships. Tbis I promise to you, and 
engage for it to my country, if I myself bave hitherto 
given satisfaction to the state, that his measures shall 
never be différent from mine : this I promise both 
on account of our intimacy, and because he bas 
brought himself undcr the strongest engagements to 
perform it. For it is impossible that he who ira- 
peached a person of consul ar dignity for attempting 
the ruin of the state should himself be a séditions 
citizen : it is impossible that he should ever dare to 
practise the arts of corruption who accused another 
of practising them, after being once acquitted. The 
state, my lords, bas of M. Cœlius two impeachments, 
as hostages, that he will never bring her into danger, 
and as pledges of his affection. In a city therefore, 
my lords, where within thèse few days Sextus Clo- 
dius bas been acquitted, whom for two years you 
hâve seen either the instrument or the leader of 
sédition ; who with his own hands bas set fire to the 
temples, the registers, and the archives of Rome ; a 
man without estate, without honour, without hope, 
without a dwelling, without any fortune; whose 
mouth, whose tongue, whose hands, whose whole 
life is polluted ; who demolished the monument of 
Catulus, threw down my bouse, and burnt that of my 
brother : who in the Palatium, and before the eyes 
of ail Rome, raised the slaves to butcher our citizens, 
and set fire to our city ; I entreat and conjure you, 
that you would not suffer him to be acquitted in the 
same city through the interest, and M. Cœlius to be 
sacriûced to the hatred, of a woman, lest the same 



I 
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person, with her htisband — ^I mean her brother, 
should seem to hâve saved a most infamous robber, 
and ruined a young man of the greatest worth. And 
when you hâve considered the youth of Cœlius, place 
before your eyes the old âge of this his wretched 
father, who has no other support but this only son ; 
-who founds ail his hopes on him, and has no fears 
but on his account. If your hearts were ever 
touched with pious sentiments to parents, or with 
tender affection to children, support him, hère pros- 
trate before you ; not so much to testify his respect, 
as to move your compassion ; that the sorrows of 
both may excite in you every émotion of filial piety 
and patemal fondness. Let not the one, my lords, 
who is already sinking into the grave by the weight 
of years, be eut off by your severity sooner than by 
the stroke of nature ; nor the other, now that his 
virtues hâve taken deep root, and just begun to blos- 
spm, be thrown down, as it were, by some violent 
blast or sudden tempest. Préserve the son to the 
father, the father to the son, that you may not appear 
to bave despised an old man almost destitute of every 
hope ; and not only to hâve refused cherishing a youth 
of the greatest hopes, but even to hâve depresséd and 
ruined him. By preserving him to yourselves, to his 
iViends, to his country, you will fînd you will attach 
and consecrate him to you and your children ; and 
you, my lords, will reap the fairest and most lasting 
fruits of ail his abilities, and of ail his toils. 
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ARaUMENT. 

1^ Calporkiits Pim W88 consiil with Gabinias, A. U. C. 695 : they were 
both the professed enemieto of Cicero, and concorred with Clodios in 
tboM violent measures wbich terminated in bis baniahment— On tbe 
expiration of bis consulship, Piso went to bis i^overnment of Macedonia, 
'wbere bis administration was extremely inglorioua : be oppreaaed tbe 
aabjecta, plunderad tbe ailles, and lost tbe beat part of bis troops 
against tbe neighbonring barbariana, wbo invaded and laid waste tbe 
country — Cicero, afler bis retarn (tom exile, neglected no opportunity 
of being revenged t on occasion of a debate in tbe aenate about the con- 
«nilar proviaces, be exerted ail bis autbority to get bim recalled witb 
some marks of disgrace, and acoordingly tbe senate decreed bis revoca- 
tion : wben be arrived at Roaoe, be tntered tbe city obscurely and 
ifnominioiwly,.witbout any otber attendants tban bis own retinue— On 
bis first appearance in public, trusting to tbe autbority of CaBsar, wbo 
was bis son-in-law, be had tbe bardiness to attack Cicero^ and com- 

Slain to tbesenate of bis injurioustreatment of bim— Cicero, provoked 
y bis impudent attack, repUed to bim on tbe spot in tbe following 
oration, wbicb is a severe invective on bis wbole Ufeand condoct; and 
wbicb, If invectives are to be considered as fUtbftd memolra, must 
transmit to ail posterity tbe most détestable cbaracter <tf bim. 



DosT thou net see, blockhead, dost thou not now 
perceive what complaints are made of thy im- 
pudence? No one complains that an obscure 
Syrian,t froiu among a crowd of new-bougbt slaves, 
is made consul ; for bis dark complexion, bis hairy 
cheek, and rotten teetb would not allow of any Im- 
position ; but hère men bave been deceived by those 
eyes, by those brows, by that forehead ; in a word, 

* Tbe beginnli^ of tbis oration is loat, excepting a few firagmenta pre- 
aerved by Asoonias. 

t By Syrian lacère meant a slave ; for it was usoal to call slaves by 
the name of tbe oonotry flrom wkence they came. 
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by that whole visage, which is a kind of silent lair- 
guage of the heart : thèse hâve misled, abused, and 
imposed on those who were strangers to them. 
There were few of us who knew your filthy vices ; 
few who were acquainted with your dulness, with 
the stupidily and feebleness of yoiwr tongue. Your 
voice was never heard in the forum, nor your opinion 
in the senate : never were you illustrions, nor ev^i 
known, for any action either in peace or war : you 
hâve crept into honours bythe mistake of mankind» 
without any thing to recommend you but smoky 
images, which you resemble in nothing but their 
colour.* And shall he vainly boast, even to me, that 
he has obtained the highest offices of the state with- 
out repuise 1 This I indeed may be ailowed to say 
of myself with true glory, on whom, though but a 
new man, the Roman people hâve bestowed ail their 
honours. When you were made questor, even those 
who had never seen ycm conferred that honour on 
your name.t You was made édile ; but it was a 
Piso who was then chosen by the Roman people, 
and not that there Piso. It was on your ancestors 
too that the pretorship was bestowed ; thèse illus- 
trions dead were known to everybody; but you, 
though alive, was known by none. But when the 
Roman people, by their unanimous suffrages, made 
me questor, édile, and pretor, the first of ail my com- 
.petitors, they bestowed those honours on Cicero, not 
on his family ; on his mannera, not on his ancestors ; 
on his virtue, which they had seen, and not on his 

* Tbe rigbt of ming pictnres or statues at Rome was only nllowed to 
mch whose ancestors or tbemselves had borne some eamle office, that ia, 
had been curule edile, eensor, pretor, or consul. He that had the pictarea 
or statues of bis ancestors i«as called noble ; be that had only his own, 
new ; he that had neither, ignoble. It was usual for the Romans tobum 
flrankinceose and wax-lights befbre them on the festival days; wheuce 
probably they are hère called smoky. 

t Cicero reproache&Piso with being indebted for hiaadvancement, not 
to Personal merit, bat to Us name. He was descended indeed (tom oae 
of the mo«t illuatrious ftmilies in Rome, that of Piso FVup^ who tM, 
doue maoy aud diatinguishad sMvices to the Romui «\M«. 
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nobility they had heard of. What sball I say of my 
consulship î Shall I show how I obtained it, or how 
1 exercised it '< To what a misérable situation am I 
now reduced, to compare inyself with that reproach, 
that plague of his country ! But 1 will say nothing 
by way of comparison, and y et I will join things 
widely différent from each other. You was declared 
cousià, to say nothing more than what is universally 
confessed, at a difficult period of the state, while the 
consuls Caesar. and Bibulus were at variance ; and 
you yourself canuot deny that those who declared 
you consul would hâve deemed you unworthy of the 
light, if you had not surpassed Gabinius in wicked- 
ness. But I was declared the first consul by the 
sufifrages and acclamations of ail Italy, of ail orders 
of men, and of the whole state. 

I shall not mention the manner, however, in which 
each of us was made consul, let chance be supposed 
to hâve presided in the field of élection : it is more 
glorious to relate how we conducted ourselves in the 
consulship, than how we obtained it. On the first 
of January I delivered the senate, and every worthy 
Roman, from the terror of the agrarian law, and that 
of boundless corruption. I preserved the Cam- 
panian lands, if it was not proper they should be 
divided ;* if it was, I reserved that employment for 
those that were better qualified to discharge it. In 
my pleading for C. Rabirius, who was accused of 
treason, for having killed Saturninus, forty years 
before my consulship, 1 supported and defended the 
authority of the senate when attacked by envy. 
I excluded from honours a number of brave and 
worthy young men, but thrown by fortune into so 
misérable a situation, that if they had obtained 
power they would probabiy hâve employed it to the 

* Dur orator probabiy makes thia diatinctinn for. fbar orgiving offeace 
10 Ceaar, wbo in bia conaulahip had earried aii agnuian law by violence. 
Ibr diatribttting tlta landa ofC^u^^a t« 90,000 pçor çiciamy, wbs M 
9Êeh tbree ebUdrai or mftn. 
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ruîn of the state ; and this by rendering myself only 
obnoxious, without bringing the senate under any 
odium.* By my patience and complaisance I softened 
my coUeague Antony, who was désirons of a 
province, and was meditating many things against 
the state. In a public assembly, contrary to the 
inclination of the Roman people, I resigned the 
province of Gaul ; which, by the senate's order, was 
well fumished with money aiid troops, and exchanged 
it with Antony, because I thought the situation of 
the state required it. L. Catiline, who was pro- 
jecting the murder of the senate, and the destruction 
of Rome, not secretly but openly, I ordered to leave 
the city ; that, as our laws would not défend us from 
him, our walls might. In the last month of my 
consulship, I wrested from the wicked hands of 
conspirators the swords which they aimed at the 
throats of my fellow-citizens. I seized, produced, 
and extinguished the torches that were lighted up to 
set fire to the city. 

Q. Catulus, prince of the senate, and the guide of 
public délibérations, in a full house, declared me the 
father of my country. L. Gellius, that illustrious 
senator who sits near you, said, in the hearing of 
this assembla, that a civic crown was due to me 
from the republic. The senate, by an extraordinary 
kind of supplication, opened the temples of the im- 
mortal gods to me in my robes of peace, not for 
having done service to the state, which had been 

* What Cicero hère refera to was this : Sylla bad by an express law 
exeloded the children of the proscribed f^oni the senate and ail pablie 
honours. The persons injared by this tyrannical act, being many, and 
of great fhmilies, ueed ail their iiiterest to get it reversed. Cicero wa« 
of opinion that their pétition was, ftom the condition of the tînmes, hjglily 
unseasonable, however équitable ; sinoe it was natural to suppose that 
the first use an oppressed party would make of the recovery of their 
power would be to revenge themselves on their oppressors. A ccordingly, 
he made it hia business to prevent that inooiivenience, and found means 
to persuade thoee unfonunate men, that to bear their injury was their 
benefli ; and that the govemnient itself could not stand, if Sylla's laws 
were then repealed, on which tbe quiet and order of tte tv^\Stt 
«gsuUished. 

CHD. Vol. ILt-E 
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the case of many, but for having saved it from ruin, 
which had happened to none. On the expiration of 
my office, when a tribune of the people hindered me 
from saying publicly what I intended, and would only 
allow me to take the oath,* I swore without any 
hésitation, that I alone had preserved the common- 
wealth and this city from destruction. Tlie whole 
Roman people on that occasion bestowed on me, 
not the acclamations of a day, but an etemity and 
immortality of applause; for with one voice, and 
with one consent, they confirmed this my solemn 
and important oath, and swore themselves that what 
I said was tnie : after which m y retum from the 
fonim to my own house was such, that none but 
those who attended me seemed to be Romans. 
Such indeed was my conduct during the whôle of 
my consulship, that I did nothing without the advice 
of the senate, nothing without the approbation of 
the Roman people. From the rostra I always de- 
fended the cause of the senate, and in the senate 
that of the people ; the lower sort of the people I 
united with the higher, and the'equestrian with the 
senatorian order. Thus hâve I briefly laid open my 
consulship. 

If thou darest now, détestable fury, speak of thine, 
which was begun with the Compitalilian games,t 



* It was usual to reRign the consulship in an assembly ofthe people, 
and to take an oath of baving discharged it with fidelity. This was 
generally accompanied with a speech from ihe expiring consul ; and, 
aAer such a year, and from sucb a speaker, the city was in no small ex- 
pectation of what Cicero wouid say to them ; but Meiellus, one of the 
uew tribunes, who generally opened their magistracy by some remark- 
able act, as a spécimen of the measuros they intended to parsue, disap* 
pointed boih the orator and the audience ; for when Cicero had mounted 
the rostra, and was ready to perform this last act of his office, be would 
not suffer him to speak, nor do any tbing more than barely take the 
oath ; declaring, '' that he who had put citizens to death unheard onght 
not to l>e permicted to speak for himself.** 

t The Compitalitian were so called from the Compita, or cross-Ianes, 
wtaere they were Uistituted and celebrated by the rude multitude -that 
was goc together, before the building of Rome ; after haTing been laid 
down for many years, they Were revived aud held during tbe Compitaliai 
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then iîrst exhibited since the consulship of L. Me- 
tellus and Q. Marcius, against the authority of this 
order. Q. Metellus, vfhen consul-elect (but I do 
an injury to the memory of that brave man, who bas 
had a few equals in this state, when I compare hitn 
with this worthless being), forbade, as a private per- 
son, thèse games to be eelebrated, though a tribune 
of the people, in opposition to a decree of the senate, 
had ordered it ; and thus efFected by his crédit what 
he could not as yet hâve done by his power. Thèse 
games falling on the first of January, you suffered 
Sex. Clodius, that beastly fellow, and highly worthy 
of your countenance and friendship, to celebrate 
them, and to flutter about in his purple-bordered 
robe, though till then he had never worn it. Having 
thus laid the foundations of your consulship, three 
days after, the iËlian and Fusian laws, those walls 
and bulwarks of the public peace and tranquillity, 
were abolished by P. Clodius, that pemicious mon- 
ster to the state, while you looked silently on. Those 
fraternities, which the senate destroyed, were not 
only restored, but numberless new ones were raised, 
consisting of slaves and the very dregs of the city. 
The same Clodius, who abandoned himself to the 
most horrible and unheard-of acts of lewdness and 
debauchery, abolished the severity of the censor- 
ship, that àncient directress of manners and mod- 
esty ; while you, the sepulchre of the state, who tell 
us that you were then consul at Rome, never opened 
your mouth amid the so great désolation of your 
country. 

I hâve hitherto mentioned not what you did, but 
only what you sufFered to be done ; though indeed 
there is little différence, especially in a consul, 



or f^asts of the Lares, who presided as well over streets as houses. An- 
goscos ordered the Lares to be crowned twice a year at the Compitalition 
games with spring-flowera. This crowning the housohold goda, and 
ollbring sacrifices up and down in the streets, made the greatest pût q( 
the sdemoity of the feaat 
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whether he himself harasses the state by pernicioii» 
laws and wicked cabals, or allows others to do it. 
Can any excuse be cnade, I shall not say for a dis- 
affected consul, but for one who sits still, vfho loiters, 
and sleeps during the ^reatest commotions of the 
state ? The iElian and Fusian laws we had observed 
almost for a hundred years, and the jurisdiction of 
the censors had subsisted four hundred. Thèse 
laws one wretch endoavoured, but no man was ever 
afaile, to shake. As to the jurisdiction of the censors, 
no person ever arrived at such a pitch of audacious- 
ness as to endcavour to lessen it, and prevent our 
manners from being brought under their cognizance 
every fifth year. AU thèse, thou executioner of the 
laws, were buried in the bosom of thy consulship. 
Go on, and inform us of what happened immediately 
after this désolation of the state. Before the Au- 
relian tribunal, a levy of slaves was made, by one 
who never thonght any thing too infamous either 
to do or suffer, while you did not affect indeed to look 
on with indifférence, though even this would hâve 
been a crime, but beheld it with unusual pleasure. 
fiefore thy eyes, thou who hast violated ail the 
temples, arms were placed in the temple of Castor 
by that robber, who used it as a citadel for aban- 
doned citizens, as a réceptacle for Catiline^s vétérans, 
as the strong-hold of civil robbery, as the sepulchre 
of ail laws, and of every thing sacred. Not only 
my house, but the whole Palatium was fiUed with 
senators, with Roman knights, with the citizens of 
Rome, and the inhabitants of ail Italy ; while you 
(for I pass by domestic transactions, which may be 
denied, and confine myself to those that are publicly 
known), while you, I say, not only never assisted 
that Cicero, whom, at your élection, you employed 
to préside over the votes of the leading century, and 
who was the third whose opinion you asked in the 
senate ; but whenever any scheme was formed for 
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ïny destruction, you was présent, nay, you cruelly 
presided. 

But what was it you hail the impudence to say to 
myself before my son-in-law, your own kinsman 1* 
that Gabinius was so very poor tliat he was not able 
to show bis head ; that it was impossible for him to 
subsist witbout a province ; that ne had some hopes 
of one from a tribune of the people, if he and you 
were to join interests, but that he despaired of any 
thing from the senate ; that you humoured him as I 
had done my coUeague ; that it signified nothing to 
implore the help of the consuls ; and that every man 
Dught to look to himself. And hère there are some 
things I scarce dare mention. I am afraid lest there 
ishould be any who do not perceive the excessive 
Wickedness which is concealed under the folds of 
that fellow^s forehead : 1 will mention them, how* 
ever. He himself will certainly acknowledge them, 
and the recollection of bis crimes will be attended 
With some pangs of remorse. Dost thou not re* 
member, thou filthy wretch, how that, when C. Piso 
and 1 went to you almost at mid-day, we found you 
coming out from a little hovel, with your sandals on 
your feet, and your head rauffled up ; and when you 
had almost overwhelmed us with a fetid steani 
poured forth from your stinking mouth, how you 
excused yourself on account of your bad health, and 
aileged that you made use of vinous medicinesl 
Àfter this apology, we remained a little (for what 
could we do ?) amid the stench and smoke of your 
filthy hovel, whence you forced us away by your low 
answers and infamous belchings. About two days 
after, being brought into an assembly by him with 
whom you had shared your consular authority, when 
you was asked what you thought of my cousulship, 
• 

* Tbis was C. Piso Frugi, on whom Cicero bestows a very higta chai^ 
aeter ; and te]ls us, that Tor probity, virtiie, modmty, and evéry accom» 
pUshment of a fine gentleman and fine speaker, he scarce had lus eqjOil 
•mnDf ail ih« ydang inA>l«Ben of Borne. 

ES 
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with an air of gravity , like a Calatinus, an AfricanoS) 
or Maximus, and not like a half Placentian,* spmng 
from Caesonius and Calventius, having one brow 
screwed up to your forehead, and another hanging 
down to your chin, you replied, '* that my cruelty 
.did not please you." 

Hère you was applauded by him who is highW' 
worthy of celebrating your praises. Dost thou, vil* 
lain ; dost thou, a consul, charge the senate with 
cruelty in a full assembly î As for me, I hâve no 
share in the charge ; for I only obeyed the senate» 
To give salutary and diligent information belonged 
to me, as a consul ; but to bring to a trial, and to 
punish, belonged to them as a senate ; by blaming 
Which you plainly show what you would hâve done) 
had you been consul at that time. I make no (ques- 
tion but you would hâve given it as your opinion 
that Catiline should be supplied with money and 
provisions ; for where was the différence between 
Catiline and him with whom you bartered the au-» 
thority of the senate, the safety of Rome, and the 
whole commonwealth, for a province ? For P. 
Olodius was assisted by the consuls in doing those 
things, in which I, as a consul, obstructed the at« 
tempts of Catiline. He wanted to murder the sen* 
ate ; you hâve taken away their authority: he 
wanted to bum the laws ; you hâve abrogated them : 
fee wanted to destroy his country, and you hâve 
seconded his impious attempt. What was done 
during your consulship without arms ? That band 
of conspirators wanted to set fire to the city, you to 
the house of him who prevented them. But had I 
been a consul hke you, even they would never hâve 
•ntertained a thought of burning the city, for they 
would not hâve cared to destroy their own houses ; 
but while such senators remained they imagined 

* Piao ia taere oalled • \al£ PlaMotian beeaaae bto mocbor wm et 
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they could hâve no sanctuary for thcir crimes. 
Their aim was to murder their fellow-citizens, youn 
to enslave theni. In this your cruelty was greater 
than theirs ; for, before your consulship, so ardent 
was the love of liberty in the breast of every Roman, 
that they would hâve preferred death to slaveiy. It 
was in imitation of the conduct of Catiline and Len- 
tnlus that you drove me from my house, and con- 
fined Pompey to his ; for they never imagined they 
rould destroy the state, while I was safe, and con- 
tinned in the city as its watchman ; and while Pom- 
pey, the conqueror of ail nations, opposed them» 
You required my blood to satisfy the mânes of the 
tïonspirators, and poured forth on me ail the odiura 
that lay concealed in the breasts of the enemies of 
their country ; to whose fury if I had yielded, I had, 
under such leaders as you, been sacrifîced on the 
tomb of Catiline. But what stronger proof can you 
désire of the similarity of your conduct to that of 
Catiline, than your raising the same band from the 
«xpiring remains of his associâtes 1 than your col- 
lecting ail the abandoned from every quarter 1 than 
your pouring forth the very jails on me 1 than your 
arming conspirators 1 than your exposing my per- 
son, and the life of every worthy Roman, to tneir 
rage and violence ? But I now retum to that admir- 
able speech of yours. 

Are you the person who is shocked at cruelty ^ 
What did you, good tender-hearted sir, when the 
senate had resolved to signify their concem and 
affliction, by changing their habit,* when you saw 



* When Cicero was reduced to the condition of a ciiminal, in conae- 
qoence of one of Ciodius's laws, he changed bis habit, as was usual ifk 
oase of a public impeachment, and went about the streets in a mourniaig 
gown, to excite the compassion of his Mlow^ciiizens. The whole bodr 
ofthe knights and the young nobility, lo the number of twenty thousano, 
with young Crassus at their head, changed their habit iikewise; and on 
« motion made by the tribune Ninnins, that the senate too should ehangs 
Awtr habit with the nat of the eity, it wa» agreed to instantly hf « 
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the highest order of the state elcpress their sofrow 
by their mourning 1 what the most barbarous tyrant 
never did. I pass by the orders given by a consul, 
that the senate should not obey their own decree ;* 
a proceeding, however, than which none can be con- 
ceived more infamous ; and return to the compas^ 
sion of the man who thought the senate too cruel 
in saving their country. He had the impudence to 
order, in conjunction with that brother of his, whom 
yet he was desirous to surpass in ail manner of 
wickedness, that the senate, contrary to their own 
ordinance, should résume their usual habit. What 
Scythian tyrant ever refused the liberty of groaning 
under the burden himself had imposed ? You leave 
them in affliction, and will not allow them to give 
marks of it ; you prevent their tears, not by conso* 
lation, but by menaces. Supposing the conscript 
fathers had changed their habita not in conséquence 
of a public ordinance, but from a principle of private 
friendship or compassion) it would still hâve beeh 
an net of tyrannical power had you cruelly interposed 
with your edicts to prevent it : but when a fuU senate 
had decreed it, when ail the other orders of the 
State had already done it, then you, who was a con- 
sul, being dragged eut from a dark tavern, with that 
dancing lady,t forbade the senate to lament the fall 
and ruin of the state. 

But not long before he asked me what need 1 had 
for his assistance, and why I had not opposed my 

** When the motion was made by Nlnnins Tor the senate to change 
their habit, Fisc kepr \ùa houisie on purpone ; but Gabinius was se enrage, 
that he âew out of the senate into the forum, aod declared to the people 
fhim the rostra that the kiiights should pay dear for this day's work ; 
and, to confirm the truth of what he said, he banished. L. Lamia, a Roman 
knteht, two hundred miles flrom the city, for Iiis distinguished xeal and 
actlrity in Cicero's service. This was followed presently by an edlct 
firora both the consuls, forbidding the senate to put their late vote in execu» 
tion, enjoining them to résume their ordinary dress. 

t Gabioias is hère meant, who w put in the féminine gender to dénote 
Us eflbmtnaey ; and is caUed a dancing lady, beoause his joy at Cicero'e 
%enialiaMiit is said to hâve made him danœ at a public enlenakunent. 
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forces to those of my enemies î as if I, who had 
often assisted many, nay, as if the most destitute 
person alive, would think himself more secure under 
such a protector, or better prepared for his trisd 
vfiih such an advocate and voucher. Was I désir- 
DUS of throwing myself on the counsels or protec- 
tion of that filthy lump of brutality 1 Did I expect 
either assistance or countenance from that rotten 
carcass 1 At that time I wanted a consul ; a con- 
sul, I say, not such a one indeed as was capable of 
defending so mighty a state by his wisdom and 
counsels, for such I could not hâve found in that 
animal ; but one who, like a log or trunk of a tree, 
was able at least, protided he could but stand, to 
hâve borne the title of Ihe consulship: for my 
cause being wholly consular and senatorian, I 
wanted the assistance both of a consul and a sen- 
ate : but the consuls were bent on my destruction ; 
andtir for the senate, its authority was entirely aboi- 
ished. If you would bave my sentiments on the 
matter, however, know that 1 would not bave 
yielded, and that my country should bave held me 
fast in her embraces, if that murdering gladiator, 
yourself, and your colleague, had been the only 
enemies I was to cont'end with. The case of Q. 
Metellus, that illustrions citizen, whose glory, in 
my opinion, is equal to that of the immortar gods, 
was very différent ; when he thought it advisaUe to 
yield, rather than engage with that bravest of m.en, 
C. Marius, then in his sixth consulship, and with his 
invincible légions. What such conflict had I to 
sustain 1 was I to cohtend with C. Marius, or any 
one equal to him, or with a bearded Epicurean,*^ in 
conjunction with Catiline^s lantern-bearer î From 

* Piao, in his ontward -earria^ife, «ITeoted the mien and garb of a phi- 
losopher, bëing serere in his looksr, squalid in his drees.-slow in his 
speech, mmrose in his manners, the very picturesf antiquity, and a pat- 
tern of the ancient rcpuUic ; Imt, under the guise of TirtiM. ha was a 
dirty, sortish, siupid Epicurean, and wallowed in ail the iow aiij^4«ign&r> 
ing ptatsansorasasnaUty. 
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such, believe me, I ne ver fled, nor from youf 
haughty looks, nor from the pipes and cymbals of 
your colleague; nor, after steering the vessel of 
the republic amid the most dresâful storms and 
hurhcanes, and conducting her safe into the har<^ 
bour of tranquillity, was I so pusillanimous as to 
dread the clouds of your countenance, or the stink- 
ing breath of your colleague. I foresaw other blasts^ 
other storms, to those that had already threatened 
me. I did not yield, but withstood them alone, for 
the sake of the public safety. Accordingly, at my 
departure, every wicked sword dropped from every 
inhuman hand, whrle thou, mad wretch, at a time 
when every worthy Roman was lamenting in secret, 
when our very temples were groaning, when even 
the dwellings of Rome wore a mournful aspect, 
embraced that fatal monster, that compound of 
horrid vileness, of civil murder, of ail manner of 
atrocious crimes, and wickedness committed with 
impunity ; and in the same temple, on the same spot 
of ground, and at the same instant of time, received 
the price, not only of my ruin, but of that of your 
country. 

Why should I mention the feastings of those 
days, why your mirth and rejoicing, why your ex- 
cessive drinking amid the infamous tribe of your 
companions î Where is the man who ever saw you 
in your sensés at that time ? where the man that 
saw you employed in any thing becoming a gentle- 
man ! where, in a word, the man who saw you ap- 
pear in public î while the house of your colleague 
resounded in the mean time with songs and cymbals, 
while he himself danced naked amid the entertain- 
ment, without being taught by the giddy dances he 
led up to apprehend the giddiness of fortune. As 
for this fellow, who is not so élégant and musical a 
rioter as the other, he contented himself with wal- 
lowing in wine, and amid the impurities of his 
Greeks ; which entertainment of his, at a time of 
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public sorrow, was said to resemble those of the La- 

githae and the Centaurs; nor is it easy to say whether 
e drank, or vomit^d, or wasted a grcater quantity 
of wine on that occasion. And wiU you, notwith- 
standing this, make mention of your consulship? 
WiU you hâve the impudence to say that you was 
a consul at Romel What! do you imagine that 
the consulship consists in the lictors, in the gown, 
and the prétexta ? omaments which, when consul, 
you bestowed even on Sextus Clodius. Do you 
think that the consulate is expressed by badges 
wom by Clodius's dog V One cannot be a consid 
without spirit, conduct, honour, gravity, vigilance, 
care ; without discharging, in a word, every duty of 
his office, by defending, and, above ail, by consulting 
the interest of the state, which is implied in the 
very name. Shail I look on him as a consul who 
did not think there was a senate in the republic î 
Can I figure to myself a consul but in conjunction 
with that assembly, without which even kings could 
not reign at Rome î I shall not mention the levies 
of slaves that were made in the forum ; the arms 
which were carried publicly, and in the face of day, 
into the temple of Castor; the obstructing of the en- 
trance of that temple, the tearing away of the steps 
that led up to it, its being taken possession of by 
the remains of the conspirators in arms, and by him 
who had once been the sham accuser of Catiline, 
but then his avenger. At a time when Roman 
knights were banished, when worthy citizens were 
stoned out of the forum, when the senate was not 
allowed not only to assist their country, but even to 
mourn over it:'when a citizen, who was declared 
the saviour of his country by this assembly, by the 
common voice of Italy, and of ail nations, was ex- 
pelled by slaves and open violence ; I shall not say 
by your assistance, though I might consistently with 
truth, but certainly with your connivance, without 
anj trial, without any law, without any ^t^^^^«iiX\ 
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wiU any one think there were consuls at Rome 1 
If you are to be accounted consuls, who must be 
reckoned cut-throats, who robbers, who enemies, 
who traitors, who ty rants 1 

Great is the authority, great is the appearance, 
great the dignity, and great the majesty of a consul : 
but the narrowness of thy soûl cannot admit thèse, 
the levity and meanness of thy spirit cannot receive 
them, nor can thy contracted capacity and thy in- 
solence in prosperity, sustain so important, so 
weighty, and so vénérable a character. I bave been 
told, I déclare, that even the perfumers' street at 
Capua rejected you for a Campanian consul the 
moment they saw you.* They had heard a little 
of the Deeii, of the Magii, and of Taureas Jubel- 
lius,t who, though they were not possessed of 
that wisdom which our consuls generally bave, 
had yet pomp, appearance, and a stately manner, 
which did honour at least to the perfumers' street, 
and to the city of Capua. It would, in short, bave 
given greater pleasure to thèse sellers of perfumes 
to hâve had Gabinius in quality of duumvir. His 
hair was dressed, his curled locks nicely perfumed, 
and his cheeks painted in a manner worthy of 
Capua ; I mean of old Capua : for Capua at présent 
abounds with the most illustrions men, the bravest 
heroes, the best citizens, ail my very good friends. 
There was not a man of thèse who saw you at 
Capua that did not lament the loss of me, by whose 
counsels they remembered that the whole state and 
that very city in particularhad been preserved. To 
me they had raised a gilded statue ; me they had 
taken as their sole protector ; to me they reckoned 

* C««ar, in lUn consulship, havln^ senf a eolony to Oarma, gaT«> tb« 
«ommand of it to Pompey and Piao, with the title of dauniTira. Plao» 
not oopcont with thin title, aseumed that of consul : so that the aense oT 
the fwmaf e 1« thia : you no Booner made your appearance in Capua, than 
tlw parfumera' atreet conceiyed ao mimn an opinion of yoo that lliey 
tfiotûtu you iiAworiby «ven or the office ordauravir. 

t TbcM an ihe ounea of ttiostrionB Canpaoian*. 
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themselves indebted for their lives, for their for- 
tunes, and for their ahildren. When I was présent, 
they had defended me against thy robberiès by their 
decrees and deputies ; and when absent, they recalled 
me at the motion of Pompey, who tore the weapons 
6f thy villany from the body of the repubhc. Were 
you consul when my bouse on the Palatium was on 
fire, not by accident, but by torches thrown into it 
at your instigation t Did ever a fîre break out in 
Rome and the consul not hasten to extinguish it 1 
But you were sitting ail the while near my bouse, 
at your niother-in-law's, whose doors you had thrown 
open to receive what was plundered from me : there 
you sat, not indeed to extinguish, but to increase 
the fiâmes ; and, consul as you were, in a manner 
supplied the furious instruments of Clodius with 
burning torches. 

During the remaining part of your year, did any 
man look on you as consiQ ? did any man obey you? 
did any senator rise up to sainte you when you came 
into the senate 1 did any one give you his opinion 
when you asked it ? In a word, is that year to be 
reckoned in the Roman annals iii whicli the senate 
was silent, the courts of justice shut up, every 
worthy man oppressed with affliction, the violence 
of thy robbery raging over the whole ciiy ; when 
not only one citizen left Rome, but the city itself 
gave way to your rage and wickedness, and to that 
of your coUeague. Yet even then, fil thy Cœsonian, 
thou didst not émerge from the vile sink of thy 
nature, when a most illustrious Roman,* at last 

* Pompey it hère meant, whose engagements with Cnsar ohUged bim 
to raffer Cicero to be driren into exile : to ingratiate himself, howeirer, 
with the Acnate and people, and to correct the in»olenoe of ClodJua, tas 
fdvoured his rerum. So insolent indeed was Clodius grown, on his 
▼istory OTer Cicem, that even his ft'tends coiUd not hear him any longer; 
Ibr, havlng baniahed Cloero. and sent Cato out of his way, he began to 
fttncy himealf a rnateh fbr Pompey, and in open deflanes oT him seisad 
by Rtratagem into his hands the «on of Ung Tigranes, wbom Pomper 
had broQght with him fh>m the emt, and kept a prtsoner at Rome; ano^ 
iadisad of delivering lUm up wbsa Pompey demaiaidoA ^tft^^Q«toftarifc>t8it 

Cic Vol. II.— F 
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rousing his courage, recalled his sincère friend, and 
a worthy patriot resumed his former spirit, and 
would not any longer suffer your wickedness to 
commit ravages in a state which he by his victories 
had adorned and enlarged ; though ai that time even 
Gabinius, whom you alone surpass in villany, bad as 
he is, recovered himself : it was with diâiculty indeed : 
however, he recovered himself, and acted for Cn. 
Pompey against his beloved Clodius, at first in ap- 
pearance only , afterward faintly, but at last honestiy 
and vigorously.* At the sight of this encounter, 
the Roman people showedgreat modération: for« 
like a master of gladiators, the match being eqcudf 
they considered themselves as sure of gaining by 
the fall of either : and if both should fall, their gain, 
they thought, would be immortal. Still, however, 
Gabinius did something; he defended the authoritj 
of a very great maii ; he wdis indçed hin^self an 
abandoned fellow, a gladiator ; but he was oiatched 
with one who was equally so. But you, a person 
of scrupulous integrity, no doubt, would not break 
the league which, in the convention for the prov- 
inces, you had sealed with my blood : for that in- 
cestuous adultérer Clodius had bargained for your 
support and assistance in ail his wicked schenies, on 
the condition of his giving you a province, an army, 
and money torn from the bowels of the republic. 

a large snm of money to give him hia liberty and send him home. This 
afilront, which Pompey eould not digest, roused him to think of recalling 
Cicero. 

* V^hat Cicero réfera to in this passage was this ; Rome was alarmed 
by the rumoar of a plot against Pompey's life, said to be contrived by 
Clodius; one of whose slaves was seizêd at tlie door of the seiiate with 
a dagger, which his master had given Um, as he confessed, to stabPom< 

Sey. Many daring attacks too haviiig been made on Pompey's pereon 
y Clodias*8 mob, he retired firom the senate and the forum, till Clo- 
dius was oat of his tribanate, and shut himself up in his own honse, 
whither he was still pursued and actually besieged by Damio, one oT 
Clodios*s fi-eedmen. 80 audacious an outrage as this conid noc be over- 
kKriced by the magistrates, who came out with ail their forces to seize or 
érive away Damio ; on which a gênerai engasement ensued, and Gabi» 
Bina WM forooflto break hia ieaf ne with Clodltu, and flgbt fiv Pompty. 
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Accordingly, in the tumult which enstied, his fasces 
were broken, himself wounded ; nothing was to be 
seea diûly but arnis, violence, and flight; et lastone 

. was Beized in arms near the senate-houte, and it 
flppeared plainly he was piosted there to murder 
Pompey. 

On that occasion, who ever heard of any action or 
remonstrance of yours — nay, who ever heard you 
speak or complain ? Do you suppose yourself to 
have been a consul wben, under your administra- 
tion, the m an who had saved the state and the au- 
thority of - the senate couttl not be safe in Italy ; nor 
he who by three triumphs had united ail the nations 
of the earth under the Roman power, safe to appear 
in public ? Were ye consuls at a time when the 
▼ery moment ye began to speak on any affair, or to 
propose any thio^to the senate, the whole assembly 
opposed you, and declared that no business should 

. be donc tîll the question was put concerning my 
retum? Were ye consuls when ye said, though 
held fast by your convention, that you wished my 
return, but that you were bound up by law \, Is it 
possible that men, nay, that the publip annals ican 
endure the consuls who give out that the}r are 
afraid of a law which did not seem to^ bind private 
persons; a lawtwith which slaves have branded 
the republic, which violence has engraved, whicfh 
robbers have imposed, when the authority of the 
senate was abolished, when every worthy citizen 
was driven from the forum, when the state was in 
captivity ; a law, in a word, in contradiction to 
every other law, and passed without any of the usual 
formsl for if you did not think that a law which 
contradicted ail laws, being only a tribunitian pro^ 
scription of the person and estate of a free and un- 
condemned citizen, and yet were held fast by this 
convention ; who can reckon you not only consuls, 
but even freemen, whose soûls were enslaved by 
corruption, and your tongues tied up by \wct^ \ '^nîX 
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if you were the only persons that thought it a law, 
who can thiiik that you were then consuls, or are 
now consular, when you are ignorant of the laws, 
the institutions, the manners, and rights of a state, 
where you want to be reckoned among its princi- 
pal citizens î When you set out in your military 
robes for the provinces,* which you had either 
bought or extorted, did any one consider you as 
consuls ? and those who accompanied you to do you 
honour at your departure, though their number was 
but small, yet they attended you, no doubt, with 
^ood wishes as usual to consuls, and not with such 
imprécations as are bestowed on enemies and trai- 
tors. 

And shalt thou, base and barbarous monster, dare 
to reproach me with my departure, that proof of thy 
guilt and cruelty ? Then it was, conscript fathers, 
that I received the immortal proofs of your love 
and regard for me, when you checked the fury and 
pétulance of that abject half-dead wretch, not by 
murmurs, but loud acclamations. Dost thou re- 
proach me with the grief of the senate, the sorrow 
of the equestrian order, the mouming of Italy — 
with the senators having thrown up ail public con- 
cerns for the space of a whole year, with the con- 
tinued silence of our courts and forum, and ail the 
other wounds given the state by my departure? 
Allowing it to bave been unfortunate, it was still 
more worthy of compassion than reproach; rather 
to be accounted glorious than infamous ; and what 
was only an affliction to me covered you with guilt 
and infamy. What I am going to say will perhaps 
appear somewhat strange, but I shall always speak 
what I think. Since, then, conscript fathers, I hâve 
been so 'highly favoured and honoured by you, I am 

* It was asaal ibr the Roman magistrates befbre they set out for their 
TOOTinces to go and pay their dévotions in the capitol, ader which they 
M(an their inarch ont of the city, habited in a rich robe of purple or 
•earlet interwoven with gold, and were generally accompanied with a 
VMtretimiA. 
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Bo far from looking on my departure as a calamity, 
that it seems to me to hâve been an event to be 
wished for, and greatly desired for the increase of 
my Personal glory, if indeed I can hâve any glory, 
as I scarce can, separate froïn that of the 8tat«. 
But to compare the day of my greatest sorrow with 
that of your greatest joy, which do you think a wise 
and godd man would prefer ? to leave his country, 
as 1 did, with the prayers of ail his countrymen for 
lus safety, welfare, and return ; or, as happened to 
you on setting out for your province, to hâve the 
curses and imprécations of ail, and their wishes that 
that journey might he your lastî By Jove, had I 
incurred such universal hatred, especially such just 
and deserved hatred, I should hâve preferred flight 
at any rate to any province whatever. 

But to proceed : if my departure, which was the 
most tempestuous period of my life, be préférable 
to your calmest days, what comparison will the rest 
admit of, so full of infamy to you and of dignity to 
me î On the kalends of January, the fîrst day that 
Bhone on the state after my éclipse and fall, wheti. 
ail Italy âocked together, a full senate, with the 
assent of the Roman people, unanimously recalled 
me, on a motion made by that renowned and brave 
citizen P. Lentulus. The same senate, by its own 
authority, recommended me, in consul ar letters, to 
foreign nations, to our lieutenants, and magistrates ; 
not as one banished from his country, as you, Insu- 
brian, used to express yourself— but, to use their 
own language, as a citizen, and the saviour of the 
state. For my préservation alone the senate thought 
proper, by the voice and letters of a consul, to im- 
plore the assistance of our fellow-citizens through*- 
t)ut ail Italy, who were concerned for the public 
welfare. To save my life, ail Italy flocked to Rome, 
at one and the same time, as if on an appointed sig- 
nal. For mv safety, many and weighty were the 
luuraiigues of P. Lentulus, that wot\»kiv maxi «dÛl^s?^ 

F8 
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cellent consul ; of Cn. Pompey, that renowned and 
invincible Roman ; and of the other leading men in 
the state. The senate decrced, on a motion 6r8t 
made by Pompey, that whoever obstructed my re- 
tnra should be reckoned an enemy to the state ; 
and in such words was the authority of the senate 
expressed in regard to me, that never was a triumph 
declared to any person in more honourable terms 
than those wherein my safety and restoration were 
conceived. When ail the magistrates had published 
the bill for my return, excepting one pretor, from 
whom it could not be expected, as he was brother 
to my enemy, and two tribunes of the people, who 
were bought at common auction,* P. Lentulus, the 
consul, proposed the law in the comitia by centu- 
ries, with the consent of his colleague Q. Metellus, 
whom the interests of the state, which had set us at 
variance in his tribuneship, united with me in his 
consulship, by means of the courage and wisdom of 
that excellent person. In what manner this law 
was received it is needless for me to mention. I 
leam from yourselves that no citizon was allowed 
to be absent on any pretence whatever; that a 
greater or more splendid appearance was never seen 
at any comitia. This I myself know, for I find it 
in the public registers, that you solicited for me, 
that you distributed the tablets, that you took care 
to prevent any fraud in coUecting the votes ; and 
that, for my safety, you did, of your own accord, 
without any solicitation, what your âge and dignity 
exempt you from, even wlien your kinsmen are can- 
didates for public honours. 

Compare now, thou Epicurean, brought from the 
lity, not from the school ; compare, if thou darest, 
tby absence with mine. You obtained a consular 
province under such régulations as were prescribed 



*-: Thèse tribnnee were Sex. Attilias Serranns and Nitm. Qolntiiu» 
fSMr it jMJil Ia aUMiMi to the oMnaer of «eUtiif elavM 
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by yottr ambition, not such as were fixed by your 
8on-in-law : for by that just and excellent law of 
Cœsar,* free nations esjoyed their liberty in the 
strict and proper sensé ; but by that law which 
none besides you and your colleague ever thought a 
law, ail Achaia, Thessaly, Athens, and Greece was 
givenup to you. You had an army, not such as 
Sie senate and people of Rome gave you, but such 
as your ambition could raise. The treasury too 
was exhausted by you. What exploits did you per- - 
form in this command, with this army, with this 
consular province î Do I ask what exploits he per* 
formed î No sooner was he arrived — I shall not 
yet mentiou his rapines, the money he extorted> 
took, or exacted, the exécution of our allies, the 
murder of those who entertained him, his perfidy, 
barbarity, and crimes: by-and-by, if you think 
proper, I shall dispute with him as with a thief, as 
with one guilty of sacrilège, as with a cut-throat ; 
at présent I shall confine myself to compare the 
ruins of my fortune with the splendour of his impé- 
rial command. Who ever obtained the govemment 
of a province, with an army, that did not send 
letters to the senate î Such a province too, and 
such an army ; especially such a province as Macè- 
don, which is surrounded with so many barbarous 
nations, that our Macedonian govemors hâve never 
had any other barrier to it but that of swords and 
javelins ; a province from which few persons of pre- 
torian dignity hâve returned without a triumph ;. and 
none of consular dignity whose honour was with- 
out a stain. This is something uncommon; but, 
what is still more so, this vulture of Mac«don had 
the title of emperor, forsooth. 
Did you,even theii,my Paulu8,t présume tosend 

* Ttae law hère referred to-was that made liy Caciar in his oonsolsbip, , 
A. U. C. 604 ; wh«reby Achaia, Theasaly, aud ail Greece were left —• 
tirdy ISrce. . _ 

t JBfBmwPaiilwobtained«ooR^ileteviQim9«TwUM«te«iu^k^ 
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letters to Rome, wrapped in laurel % He sayB he 
did. Who ever read them ? Who moved that they 
should be read ? for it signifies nothing to me at 
présent whether, stung by a sensé of your crimes, 
you never presumed to write to that body which 
you had slighted, which you had persecuted, which 
you had abolished ; or whether your friends con- 
cealed your letters, and thus by their silence con- 
demned your rashness and impudence. And indeed 
I know not whether I had rather you should seem 
void of ail sensé of shame in sending letters^ and 
that your friends should be persons of more modesty 
and judgment, or that you should seem more modest 
than usual, and your conduct be uncondemnedby your 
friends. But supposing you had not, by your cruel 
outrages against the senate, eut y ourself off for ever 
from ail favour with it, what was done in that prov» 
ince on which you could write to it with an;|^ manq- 
uer of congratulation? Was it the harassing of 
Macedon î the shameful loss of towns î the plunder*- 
ing of our allies î the laying waste their lands ? the 
fortifying Thessalonica î the blockade of our mili» 
tary causeway 1 the destruction of our army by the 
sword, by famine, by cold, and by pestilence ? Your 
writing nothing to the senate shows only, that as 
you were more wicked in Rome than Gabinius, you 
were some what more modest in your province than 
he : for that rioter, bom for his belly only, and not 
for glory and honour, BÎter having deprived the 
Roman knights in his province^ and the farmers of 
the customs, united with us both in inclination and 
dignity, aU of them of their fortunes, and some of 
them of their réputation and lives ; after having 
done nothing with his army but plundered cities, laid 
waste lands, and pillaged houses, had the impudence 
(and indeed what is it he has not the impudence 

565 ; and as Piao had Maeedonia fbr his province, and oondacted hifllh 
mit in tt «0 incloriosiAy, Ctcero, hy way ofderiaioo, oalla hiin iPauIuv» 
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to do ?) to pétition the senate by letters for a sup- 
plication. 

Immortal gods ! and shalt thou, shall you, ye twin 
whirlpools and rocks of the state, decry my fortune, 
and extol your ownî You, who hâve borne the 
indelible marks of the foulest infamy, while such 
decrees of the senate were passed conceniing me, 
even in my absence ; such assemblies were held, 
such commotions happened among ail our municipal 
cities and colonies, such resolutions were made by 
the farmers of the revenue, by the collèges ; and, 
in a word, by ail ranks and conditions of men, as I 
not only durst never hâve wished for, but could not 
even hâve conceived. Were I to see thee and thy 
colleague Gabinius fastened to a cross, would the 
sight of your mangled bodies give me greater pleàs- 
ure than I feel from the loss of your réputation ! 
Nothing is to be deemed a punishment which, by 
some accident or other, may happen even to the 
brave and virtuous. And this is the doctrine even 
of your men of pleasure among the Greeks ; whom 
I wish you had heard, as they ought to hâve been 
heard ; you would never, in that case, hâve plunged 
into such an abyss of crimes. But you hear them 
in your stews ; you hear them amid your debauche- 
ries ; you hear them in your feasts and over your 
bottle : even those who define evil by pain, and good 
by pleasure, give out that a wise man, though he 
were shut up in the buU of Phalaris,* and broiled 
with flames applied to it, would still déclare that his 
condition was agreeable, and that he was not in the 
least moved : such, they aUege, is the power of vir- 
tue, that it is impossible for a good man not to be 
happy. What, then, is pain ? what is punishment ? 

* Phalaris waa a cruel tyrant of Agriffentam, (hmoos for shutting up 
men in a brazen buU, and putting flre under it. This engine of cruelty 
was made by one Péril) uh, who tbought it would be a welcome présent 
loPhaiaris; and is saidtohave been ordered by |he tyrant to be ftinft. 
■but into it, in order to prore his owo work. 
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It is, in my opinion, what can happen to none bot 
the guilty — premeditaled villany ; the pangs and 
l^orrors of remcTrse, the hatred of ail the virtuous, a 
mark of infamy inflicted by the senate, the loss of 
dignity. 

To me neither M. Regulus, whom the Carthagin'- 
ians, after having eut off his eyelids anS shut him up 
bound in a chest, killed by keeping him from sleep, 
seems to hâve suffered punishment ; uor C. Marins, 
vrhom Italy, which he had saved, saw sunk in the 
marshes of Minturnae; and Africa, which he had 
subdued, saw banished and shipwrecked ; for thèse 
are the blows of fortune, not the conséquences of 
guilt ; but punishment is suifering for crimes. Nor 
would I, were I to imprecate evils on y ou, as I hâve 
often done, when the gods hâve heard me, pray for 
diseases, death, or tortures. That imprécation of 
Thyestes is only an art of the poct to move tbe minds 
of the vulgar, not those of the wise : " May you, 
after being shipwrecked, hang by your side, with 
your bowels dropping out on the flinty rocks, be- 
smearing them with blood and gore !"* Had such 
a thing happened to you, I should not hâve been con- 
cerned at it ; but this is what may befall any man. 
M. Marcellus,t who was thrice consul, and eminent 
for his virtue, pie'ty, and abilities in war, perished 
6n the sea ; yet he still lives in the annals of famé, 
crowned with glory. Such a death is to be deemed 
an accident, not a penalty. What, then, is suifer- 
ing] wjiat is punishment? what are the pointed 
rocks ? what is the cross î Behold two commande 
ers in the provinces of the Roman people, at the head 
of armies, with the title of emperors ; yet one of 
thèse was so struck with the sensé of his guilt and 
crimes, that he did not even dare to send a letter to 

* This is a fmssage from tbe Tliyestes of Ennius. 

t This was not the Amous Marcelios who conqaered Syraenae, bot 
liii grandiioa, who was shipwrecked lu Afirica soon after the bcfianing 
or the ihJjrd Punie war. 
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the senate ; from a province, too, of ail others the 
most fertile in triuniphs. It is but lately that L. 
Torquatus, a m an of the most distinguished merit, 
was,at my instance, saluted emperor fvom this pro^ 
ince, on account of his' glorious actions : from it, 
too, within thèse few years, we hâve seen the well- 
vïTon triumphs of Cn. Dolabella, Ç. Curio, and M. 
Lucnllus ; and yet from this province, during your 
command in it, not so much as a messenger was 
sent to the senate. From Gabinius letters were 
brought : they were read, too, and a motion made 
on tnem in the senate. Immortal gods ! could I 
even hâve wished my enemy to be marked with 
such infamy as none but himself ever sufferedî 
That the senate, who are now got into such a habit 
of generosity as to bestow new honours on those 
who hâve conducted themselves well in the admin- 
istration* of public alfairs, both by increasing the 
number of thanksgiving days, and by peculiar terms 
of respect ; that the senate, I say, should not be- 
lieve what was contained in thé letters of this fellow 
adone 1 should deny what he requested in them î 

What gives me the greatest pleasure, delight, and 
satisfaction is, that this order think no otherwise of 
you than they do of their most iuveterate eaemies ; 
that you are hated by the Roman knights, by the 
other orders, and by the whole state ; that there is 
not a worthy man, not a single citizen, provided he 
remembers ne is such, whose eyes do not shun you, 
whose ears are not offended with the very mention 
of your names, whose ^ul does not abhoit-you^and 
who is not shocked even at the remembrance of 
your consttlship. This is whati always wished might 
befallyou, what I always desired, what 1 always 
prayed for. Nay, more has befallen you than I 
could bave wished ; for that you should lose your 
army I certainly ne ver wished : this too happened 
besides my wishes, though very agreeably to my 
inclination ; for it did aojt enter into my thou^Vvt^ \.^ 
wish you should faU into that phxen&y ^xui xsc&àns^'^ 
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into which you did fall, thongh this I should hare 
wished for. But it had escaped me, that such is the 
punishment irrevocably ordaîned by the immortsd 
goàs agaînst the impious and the guilty : for you must 
not imagine, conscript fathers, that the wicked, as 
you see in theatricaî représentations, are haunted 
by the blazing torches of furies, sent by the gods as 
instruments of their vengeance ; it is personal vil- 
lany, personal guilt, personal crimes and presump- 
tion, that rob men of the use of reason and soundness 
of judgment. Thèse are the furies, thèse the 
fiâmes, thèse the torches of the wicked. Am not I 
to look on you as a madman, as a fury, as one that 
has lost the use of his reason ; as more frantic than 
Orestes or Athamas in the play, for having first 
dared (for that is the principal thing) to leave the 
province of Macedonia, into which you had trans- 
ported 80 great an army, without a soldier to défend 
it; and then, not long ago, to confess this when 
urged to it by Torquatus, a man of ,the greatest 
weight and integrity î I pass by your having lost 
the greatest part of yOur army ; let that be deemed 
your misfortune : but what reason can you give for 
having dismissed it î what authority, what law, what 
decree of the senate, what right, what précèdent 
can you allège for this î what else is madness but 
being ignorant of men, being ignorant of laws, of 
the senate, of the constitution î To mangle one's 
own body is an inconsiderable degree of madness, 
in comparison of this mang:ling of life, of réputation, 
and safety. Were you to £smiss your family, which 
belongs to yourself alone, your friends would think 
you deserved to be put under confinement : and ha4 
you been in your sensés, would you hâve dismii^od' 
the guards of the Roman people, the defence of tbe 
province, without the orders of the senate anâ 
people? 

But what did your other self? After having 

«guandered that immense plunder which be had 

€frawn from the o^fficers of the revenue, from th« 
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lands and cities of our allies, after part of that 
plunder had been absorbed in the abyss of liis pleas* 
ures, another part of it consumed by new and un- 
lieard-of refinements in luxury, and part of it by the 
purchases and altérations which he made in those 
places, where he pulled down every thing to raise 
this Tusculan mount ; being now reduced to poverty, 
and a stop put to that enormous and insufferable 
fabric, he sold himself, the badges of his office, the 
army of the Roman people, the sacred prohibition 
of the immortal gods, the answer of their priests, the 
authority of the senate, the orders of the people, the 
renown and dignity of their empire, to the Egyptian 
king.* Though the bounds of his province were 
enlarged according to his desires, according to his 
wishes, according to the price and danger at which 
he had set my head, yet could he not confine him- 
self to thèse ; he brought his army out of Syria. 
What right had he to bring them out of their own 
province î He enlisted himself under the king of 
Alexaudria as a mercenary attendant ; what could 
be more infamous than this 1 He came into Egypt ; 
he fought against the Alexandrians : when did either 
this order, or the people of Rome, undertake that 
warî He took Alexandria: what greater instance 
of madness can we expect he should be guilty of, 
unless it be this, that he should send letters to the 
senate with an account of his exploits î Had he 
been in his sensés, had not his country and the im- 
mortal gods been avenged of him by the severest of 
ail puuishments — those of fury and madness, — would 

* Ptolemy, being driven out of his kingdom by his own sobjects, on 
jneount of bis tyrannical government, went to Rome to beg the assist- 
•M»«iid protection (rf* the senate. Tbe Sibylline books were consolted 
cm the occasion, and thèse absolntely prohibited tbe Romans fVom 
vesiDrtug an Egyptien prince by force of arms. Gabinius, bowever. 
iempCed by Ptolemy's goid and the plunder of Egypt, and encouraged 
mlso, as aoine autliors say, by Pompey himself, undertook to replace hitn 
on the throiie with his Syrian army ; wliich he executed with a high 
luind« and the destruction of ail the kjng*8 enemies, in open défiance of toa 
•otbority of tbe aenate and tbe direction of tbe SibyU 

Cic. Vol. JL— G 
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he hâve dared, 1 do not say to leave his province, 
but to draw eut his army, to cany on war of himself, 
to advance inlo a kingdom without orders from the 
senate or people 1 AU which are fbrbid in the most 
express terms by many ancient laws, as well as by 
the Cornelian law on treason,* and the Julian law on 
extortion ; but this I pass over. Had he not arrived 
at the height of madness, would he hâve dared to 
take to himself a province which P. Lentulus, one 
of the best friends of this order, had, without any 
hésitation, quitted on a principle of religion, though 
both the authority of the senate and the lots had 
bestowed it on him ; a proceeding which, if h had 
not been contrary to religion, was yet forbid by the 
practice of our ancestors, by numerous exampies in 
the state, and by the severest penalties of our laws. 
But since we hâve begun to compare our fortunes, 
let us say nothing concerning the retum of Gabi- 
nius : which, though he himself has eut off, yet, 
such is the impudence of the man, that I expect h© 
will return. Let me, if you please, compare your 
return with mine. Now such was mine, that ail the 
way from Brundusium to Rome I beheld ail Italy 
drawn out in one continued body ; nor was there a 
country, a municipal town, a préfecture, a colony, 
which did not send a deputation to pay me their 
compliments. Need I mention my approaches î ^e 
crowds of people that came from the townsî the 
concourse of masters of familles with tbeirwives 
and children from the country? and those cbiys 
which, on my approach and return,- were celebrated 
ail over italy, as if they had been the festivals and 
solemnities of the immortal gods? One day was 
worth an immortality to me, — the day of my return 

* This law, the author of which was L. Cornélius Sylla, made iC traason 
tolead an army ont of a province, or to engage in a war, without spedat 
orders, or to endeavour the ingratiating one's self so with the army as to 
pn^e tbem ready to serve his particular interest; and arainetf the 
panishment of waterand flre to ail that sbould be eouTioiad ùt my oT 
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to my country; when I saw tlie senate and the 
whole Roman peôple come forth to meet me ; when 
Rome herself seemed to spring forward from her 
foundatîons to embrace her deliv.erer. For such was 
th^ manner m wbich she received me, that not only 
men and women of ^l ranks, âges, and conditions, 
of every fortune, and of every place, but even the 
very walls, the dwellings, and temples of the city, 
seemed to wear the face of joy. In the following 
days the priests, the consuls, the conscript fathers, 
put me in possession of that very house from which 
you had driven me, which you had plundered, which 
Tou had set fire to ; and, what had ne ver happened 
before, they decreed that my house should be rebuilt 
at the public chargé. I hâve given you an account 
of my retum ; compare it now, in your turn, with 
your own; when, afler havmg lost your army, you 
brought nothing home eatire but your brazen iront, 
that old companion of yours. First of ail, who 
knows which way you came with your laurelled lie- 
tors ? what by-ways, what windings and turnings did 
you pursue, in your search after every solitude? 
what corporation saw you ? what friend invited you ? 
what host regarded you ? Did you not prefer the 
night to the day 1 being alone to being in company ? 
an inn to a city î So that you did not seem to retum 
fh>m Macedonia like a glorious commander, but to 
be brought back from it like a foui carcass. As for 
yout arrivai, it poUuted Rome itself. 

Thou disgrâce, not to the Calphurnian family, but 
even to the Calventian ! not to this city, but to the 
corporation of Placentia ! not to thy father's race, 
but to thy trousered alliance !* In what manner 
didst thou come î was there one, I will not say of 
thèse, or our other citizens, but of thy own lieuten- 
ants, who came out to meet thee ? For L. Flaccus, 

* Oieero bere means the Gauls, from whom Fiso 'was descended by 
tbe inotlMr; part of whose drecw was a kind of lto\]A«ni. 
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a man very unworthy of such a lieutenancy as 
yours, and more worthy of bearing a part in those 
measures for preserving the state,* in which he was 
engaged with me during my consulate, was with 
me when somebody told us that yon was seen not 
far from the gâte, strolling about with your lictors. 
I know too that my friend Q. Marcius, one of the 
bravest of men, well skilled in military affairs, one 
of those lieutenants whose courage in battie pro- 
cured you the title of emperor, when you was not a 
great way from Rome, was at his own house doing 
nothing. But why should I reckon up those who 
did not come ont to meet you, when scarce one of 
the officions tribef of candidates met you, though 
they were ail publicly apprized and invited that very 
day, and several days before? There were short 
gowns ready for your lictors at the gâte, which they 
exchanged for their cassocks, and by thi» means 
gave a new face to their generaPs train. Thus a 
govemor of Macedonia, with such an army, and 
such a province, conveyed himself into the city, 
after three years, in such a manner that no pedler 
had ever a more private retum. And jet this modest 
gentleman, so well prepared for his defence, re- 
proaches me ou this head. After I had said that he 
entered by the Cselimontane gâte, like a man of 
spirit, he offered to lay that he entered by the Es- 
quiline ; as if it had been either incumbent on me 
to know this, as if any of you had heard of it, or as 
if it had been of any conséquence in the présent 
affair through what gâte you entered, if it was not 

* This L. Flaecns wm prrtor in Cieero*s ccnmlship, and perfonned no 
inconaiderable nerricea to hi« coontry during Catiline's conspiracy ; for 
"Which he reeeived the thanks or the eenate. 

t Those who stood candidate* for public honoura generally deelared 
their pretensiona about a year before tbe élection ; ail which time waa 
apent in gaining and aecuring of friends. For this purpoae they used ail 
tbe arts of popularity, making their circuits round the city very often ; 
and in their walks taking tbe meanest peraons by their handa, and talk- 
Ing to them in a famiiiar manner : whenoe Cioero bere calla tbam ** tht 
aaeiouM irJbe." 
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through the triumphal; a gâte which, before yoii, 
was always open to Macedonian proconsuls. You 
are the only person with consular authority who, on 
your return from Macedonia, hâve not been honoured 
with a triumph. 

But, conscript fathers, it was a philosopher you 
heard speak. He dénies that he had ever iiny pas- 
sion for a triumph. Thou exécrable wretch ! thou 
piague ! thou foui reproach of this state ! while yoa 
were destroyiug the senate, exposing to sale the 
authority of this order, hiring out your eonsulate to 
a tribune of the people, subverting the state, betray- 
ing ray life and safety, ail for the sake of a province ; 
if you did not aspire after a triumph, with what pas- 
sion will you prétend that you was animated î for I 
hâve often seen men, who appeared both to me and 
to others too fond of a province, cover and conceal 
their ambition with the specious name of a triumph. 
It was thus that D. Silanus, when consul, and my 
coUeague too, used to talk in this assembly ; and no 
person indeed can désire the command of an army, 
and openly solicit it, without making his désire of 
a triumph a colour for his ambition. Supposing the 
senate and people of Rome had obliged you to take 
the command of an army, without your desiring it, 
nay, when you declined going to the war, it would 
stiïl hâve discovered a narrow and abject spirit, to 
despise the honour and dignity of a just triumph : 
for as it is a proof of levity to hunt after empty 
applause, and to pursue every shadow of false glory, 
80 it shows a mean spirit, that shuns bright renown, 
to refuse genuine glory, which is the noblest reward 
of real virtue. But when that province was be- 
stowed on you as the wages, not of having unhinged, 
but of having ruined the state, so far from being 
desired and obliged by the senate, that the senate 
was forced to give way to it; so far from being 
solicited by the Roman people, that not a free 
suffrage was given in your favouT *, v^Yven \)Di% n^^^a 

G2 
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the stipulated reward of ail your crimes, that, tf 
you would deliver the whole commonwealth into 
the hands of infamous robbers, you shoidd hâve 
Macedonia adjudged to you, with whatever bounds 
you pleased to set to it ; when you drained the trea> 
sury, stripped Italy of her youth, passed a great ex- 
tent of sea in the winter time, if ail this while 'you 
slighted a triumph, what blind passion, frantic ruf- 
fian, hurried you on, if it was not a jMiflfsion for 
rapine and plunder ? Cn. Pompeius is uot now at 
liberty to follow your adviee ; for he bas erred. He 
had no relish for your philosophy : foolish man ! 
he has already triumphed three times. Crassus, I 
blush for you ; after having finished a most formida- 
ble war, what made you so very desirous of having 
a laurel crown decreed you by the âenate ? P. Ser- 
yilius, Q. M etellus, 0. Curio, P. AfricanuSf why did 
you not listen to t1[iis very knowing and leamed 
gentleman, before you suffered yourselves to be thus 
seduced ? Even my friend C. Pontinus is not now 
at liberty, having begun the religious rites. Foolish 
Camilli, Ourii, Fabricii, Calatini, Scipios, Marceili, 
Maximi ! silly Paulus ! stupid Marius ! what igno- 
rance it showed in the fathers of both thèse our 
consuls to triumph !* 

But since we cannot alter what is past, why does 
not this Epicurean dwarf, this composition of loam 
and clay, give thèse fine precepts of philosophy to 
his son-in-law, that great and renowned commander î 
Believe me, that gentleman is influenced by glory; 
he is heated, he is fired with the désire of a just and 
noble triumph. He has not received the same les- 
sons that you hâve done. Send him your instruc- 
tions in writing : but, in the mean time, in case you 
should happen to meet with him, consider what 

* This oration was made in tbe second oonsnlship of Pompey and 
Craasns ; both whose fathers had obtained the honotir of a triumph ; 
Pompey's, Ibr his vioiory o^er the Picentes ; Crassus's, fbr that ovwr ti» 
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words you mast make use of to stifle and extin^ish 
the fiâmes of his ambition. You, who are a man 
of modération and steadiness, will prevail over one 
carried about on the wings of ambition ; his igno- 
rance will give way to your learuing, 4ind the son- 
in*law will yield to his father ; for as you are a man 
of pleasantry, hâve a graceful mamier of jpersuading, 
nnd are just come from the schools thoroughly ac- 
complished and polite, you will say to him, ** rray, 
Caesar, what makes you so hig^ly delighted with 
thanksgivings, so often decreed, and for so many 
days t Maâcind are certainly in an error as to this ; 
thèse things are what the gods ne^lect : for they, as 
our divine Epicurus says, are neither favourable to, 
nor angry with, any one.^ You wiU never hâve it 
in your power to convince on this head; for you 
shall see that the gods both hâve been, and are, stiU 
angry with yourself. Accordingly, you wiU pass 
from this to another topic, and talk of a triumph. 
*' Now, after ail, what is there in that chariot 1 in 
those princes led before it in chains ? in thèse repré- 
sentations of towns î what is there in that gold ? in 
that silverî in those lieutenants and tribunes on 
horseback î in those shouts of the soldiers ? what 
in al] that pomp î Believe me, the whole is vanity ; 
ail that catching at the acclamations of the people, 
being carried in procession through the streets, and 
gazed at by the mob, are scarce amusements for 
schoolboys : there is nothing solid in them ; nothing 
that can contribute to the pleasure of the sensés. 
T. Flaminius, L. Paulus, Q. Metellus, T. Didius, and 
a great many more, carried away by a silly ambition, 
triumphed on their return from this province ; but 
my return, you see, was of a very différent kind. 
When I came to the Esquiline gâte, I trod under 
foot the Macedonian laurel: with fifteen ragged 
attendants, I came, and very dry indeed I was, to 
the Caelimontane gâte, where one of my freedmen 
had hired a house for me, as renowiied^eotansAsÂ»^ 
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as I was, only two days before ; and if that house 
had not happened to be empty, I should hâve pitched 
my tent in the fleld of Mars. In the mean time» 
Caesar, despising ail the pageantry ôf a triumph, I 
hâve and shall hâve money lying for me at home. I 
immediately gave in my accounts to the treasury, 
according to your law ;* and it was thé only thing 
wherein I obeyed that law ; which accounts, if you 
look into, you will see that no person has pronted 
more by arithmetic than myself ; for they are written 
in so nice and masterly a manner, that the clerk who 
carried them to the treasury, afler having registered 
them, scratching his head with his left hand, mut- 
tered to himself, * the account is hère sure enough, 
but the cash is gone.' " By this speech, 1 niake no 
doubt but you will be able to stop your son-in-law, 
even though he were mounting his car. 

Thou mean, filthy, dirty wretch, who hast forgot 
thy father's family, and scarce rememberest that of 
thy molher ! There is something in thee, I know 
not what, so low, so abject, so worthless, so sordid, 
that thou art a reproach even to thy grandfather, 
who was a common crier at Milan. L. Crassus, a 
man of the greatest wisdom in our state, traversed 
almost every foot of the Alps with his javelins, that 
he might fînd some subject for a triumph in a place 
where he could meet with no enemy. The same 
passion fîred C. Cotta,t a man of the most distin- 
guished abilities, though without any declared enemy 
to wage war with. Neither Cotta nor Crassus tri- 
umphed ; the one being deprived of that honour by 
his colleague, the other by dealh. You laughed not 
long ago at M. Piso*s passion for a triumph ; a pas- 

* c. Jaliua Camr made a law, A. U. C. 691, wherd>y gOTemoraattlM 
expiration of tbeir office were obliged to leave a atatement of tbeur 
aocounts iTi two citiea or their provinces, and on their arrivai at Rome to 
deliver In a copy of the aaid aceounta at tbe public treasury. 

t Afler the senate bad decreed a triumph to Cotta, he died tbe daj 
Dofore it waa to be celebrated, of the breaking out of a wonnd wblch ho 
itadtwe^rtà mrviA jeam beflyre. 
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«ion, you said, very différent from what you were 
animated with : but although Piso carried on an in- 
considérable war, as you hâve told us, yet he did 
not think that honour contemptible. You, who havo 
more leaming than Piso, more understanding than 
Cotta; a greater share of abilities, wisdom, and 
genius than Crassus; despise those tbings, which 
those idiots, as you call them, deemed glorious. But 
though you blâme them for having been ambitions 
of laurels, when they had conducted either no wars 
at ail, or very inconsiderable ones, yet you, who 
hâve subdued such powerful nations, and performed 
8uch mighty exploitis, ought not to hâve slighted the 
fruit of your toils, the rewards of your dangers, the 
badges of your valour : nor did you sJight them in- 
deed, though wiser than Themista :* you were un- 
wiUing to bave your brazen front battered with the 
reproaches of the senate. You see now, since I 
hâve been so far my own enemy as to compare my- 
self with you, that my departure, my absence, and 
retujrn so far surpassed yours, that I derived im* 
mortal glory from mine, and you lasting infamy 
from yours. And now, as to our daily and constant 
manner of living in town, will you take on you to 
prefer your splendour, your interest, the number of 
your clients, your practice at the bar, your advice, 
your assistance, your authority, your weight in 
the senate, to mine; or, to speak more properly, 
to those of the meanest and most desperate man 
living 1 

- To begin then : the senate detests you, and iustlv, 
as you yourself allow ; since you hâve not oiuy sud- 
verted and destroyed its dignity and authority, but 
its very name and order : the Roman knights cannot 
bear the sight of you, since in your consulship L. 
^Uus, the most iUustrious man of that order, was 

* Thif Themista, aecordinf to Laeitiua, waa the wife of one LeonttiM, 
and a Tory learned lady : abe waa coutamporary with Eq^^ktolv vA ^ 
great admirer of hia phiioaophy. 
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banished: the cotnmons of Rome wish yowt utter 
ruin, for you made them fall iinder the infamy of 
what you did against me by means of slaves and 
robbers : ail Italy curses you for having, with the 
utmost arrogance, rejected their decrees and en- 
treaties. Make trial, if you dare, of so great and 
universal a,hatred. Very soon will be celebrated 
the most splendid and magniffcent games in the mem- 
ory of man, such as not only hâve never heretofore 
been exhibited, but such as, I firmly believe, never 
will hereafter.* Show yourself to the people ; trust 
yourself in the théâtre. Are you afraid of being 
hissed ? what has become of your philosophy ? do 
you fear being clapped î that is below the regard of 
a philosopher, surely. You are afraid they should 
lay hands on you ; for, according to your philosophy, 
pain is an evil ; as for réputation, shame, infamy, 
disgrâce, they are only empty words : but I am con- 
fident he will not dare be présent at the games. Nor 
will he make his appearance at the public entertain- 
raent for the sake of the honour that attends it, un^ 
less perhaps he corne to sup with P. Clodius, I mean 
with his dear companions, but merely for his diver- 
sion. The games he will leave to us idiots ; for iv 
his disputations he is wont to prefer the pleasures 
of the belly to whatever gratifies the eyes and ears : 
for whereas you formerly thought him only a knav- 
ish, cruel pickpocket, and now consider him as rapa- 
cious, sordid, obstinate, haughty, deceitAil, perfidious, 

' * The shows with which Pompey entertained the people at the dedict- 
tion of that grand théâtre which he built at his own charge for Um nsa 
and ornament of tbe city are hère referred to. Accordiiig to the accoonts 
we haveof tbeai, by Roman authors, they were tbe most magnifieent that 
had ever been exbibited in Rome. In the théâtre were stage-piaya, prises 
of music, wreutling, and ail kinds of bodily exercises ; in the circas, 
iMme-races, and huntings of wild beaets, for flve days successively, in 
which flve handred lions were killed ; and on the laat day twenty ide- 
phants, wbose lamentable howHiig, when mortally woanded, raised 
snch a commisération in the multitude, from a vulgar notion of thmr 
great sensé and love to man, that it destroyed rhe whole diversion of Iha 
Miww, and drew corses on Pom]iey himself, for being the author of M 

Muc/f eraelty. 
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impudent, and daring ; you must know besides that 
there is not a more luxurious, worthless, détestable 
being on earth. Do not imagine, however, that his 
luxury bas any tbing of élégance in it; for though 
ail luxury is base and dishonourable, yet there is a 
certain species of it more becoming a man of spirit 
and a gentleman. There is nothing splendid about 
him, nothing élégant, nothing fine ; and, let me corn- 
mend my enemy, he is expensive in nothing but in 
his amours. There is not a pièce of chased plate 
in his house ; his dishes are of the largest size, and 
that he may not seem to slight his countrymen, they 
are Placentine ware ; his table is covered, not with 
délicate dishes of différent kinds, but with plenty of 
sait stinking méat ; the servants who wait on him 
are alJ shabby fellows, and some of thcm old ones ; 
one person is both cook and porter ; there is not a 
baker in his house, nor a cellar in it ; his bread and 
his wine are bought from the chaudières shop and 
the tavem ; his Greek guests are crowded together, 
five, sometimes more, in one of his little beds, while 
he has one whoUy to himself ; they drink as long as 
he serves them from the upper couch: when he 
hears the cock crow, he thinks his grandfather 
has risen from the dead, and orders the table to be 
removed. 

It will be asked, perhaps, how came you to know 
this î Why, truly, 1 will draw a character of no per- 
son for the sake of abuse, especially of a man of 
fenius and learning ; for such, were I ever so willing, 
cannot hâte. There lives with this wretch a cer- 
tain Greek, who, to speak the truth, is an ingenious 
man, for I know him to be so ;* but he shows him- 
self such only when with other people than him, or 
when by himself. This person happening to see 
Piso when a young man, with that severity of aspect 

* Tbe name of tlds Greek was Philodemiis, an Epicarean pliiIoM^}bm« 
Bt li meottonsd by Gkaio as a man of great woxthand\<Mnà&%. 
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which he wore even then, did not décline his friend* 
ship, especially as Piso courted him, but ran into an 
intimacy with him in such a mauner that they lived 
together, and were almost inséparable. I am not 
now speaking before illiterate persons, but before an 
aasembly which I know to be composed of men of 
the greatest learning and polîteness. The Epicurean 
l4iilo8ophers then, you must hâve heard, measure 
every thing which ought to be the object of human 
wishes by pleasure ; whether justly or not, does not 
concem us ; or, if it does, is nothmg to the présent 
purpose ; yet such a loose ambiguous way of talking 
18 ohen very pernicious to young persons, who hâve 
not the nicest discemment. Accordingly this brute» 
as soon as he heard pleasure so highly commended 
by a philosopher, inquired no farther ; but gave such 
a loose to every poUuted appetite, and was so tickled 
with his manner of speaking, that he thoucht he 
had found in him, not a director of his morals, but 
an encourager of his amours. On this the Greek 
began, by means of divisions and distinctions, to 
show him in what sensé thèse maxims were to be 
taken. But his lame pupil, having once caught the 
bail, as we say, would not quit it ; he took witiiesses, 
and sealed up their dépositions, that Epicurus ex- 
pressly declared there was no real good remaiuing, 
if bodily pleasures were taken away. In short, the 
good-natured, complaisant Greek would not be top 
obstinate against a Roman senator. 

But the person I am speaking of is not only an 
excellent philosopher, but bas likewise a greàt deal 
of leamiag : ' which, in gênerai, the Epicureans are 
said to neglect. He bas written a poem too, which 
i» so pretty, so full of élégance and humour, that no? 
thing ean be more witty and ingenious. If any onehas 
a mind to find fault with this poem, let him, provided 
he does it without severity ; and treat the author, not 
80 a filthv, wicked, and presumptuou^ wretcht but 
ssa Qreekhag, a flat(erejr« and a poet. àm h% vas» 
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Greek and a stranger, he came into the hands of this 
fellow, or rather happened to fall into them ; beiuff 
imposed on, as this powerful and wise state had 
been, by that air of severity. When* once he was 
nnited to him in so strict an intimacy, he could not 
disengage himself ; and, besides, he was afraid of 
being charged with inconstancy if he shonld leave 
him. Being asked, invited, and forced to it, he wrote 
so much to him, and that on the subject of hia 
wretched self, that he described, in charming verses, 
ail his amours, ail his debaucheries ; and, in a word, 
alibis différent kinds of suppers and entertainments. 
Those verses if any one bas a mind to read, he may 
see Piso's life represented in them as it were in a 
rairror. I would repeat some of thém, which hâve 
been read and heard by many, were I not afraid that 
the very strain in which I am now spes^ing was 
inconsistent with the majesty of this place. Besides, 
I would not detract in the least from the merits of 
the author, who, if he had been more fortunate in a 
pupil, would perhaps bave been more grave and se- 
rious. But chance bas led him into this manner of 
writing, so unworthy of a philosopher ; for philoso- 
phy is said to comprehend in it the knowledge of 
virtue, social duty, and moral conduct : and whoevei' 
professes it seems to me to sustain a very import- 
ant character. Not knowing well what it was he 
professed, when he took on him the character of a 
philosopher, chance, which led him to Piso, plunged 
him likewise into the mire and filth of that most 
impure and intempera te brute, who, after having 
praised my conduct in my consulship, if praise from 
so infainous a fellow is not rather infamy, said to 
me, " It is not envy that bas hurt you, but your 
verses.^^ The punishment which was decreed under 
your consulship was too severe either for a bad poet 
or à free citizen. '* But you wrote—* Let arms yield 
to the gowrf.' " And what if I did ? Why> " \X ^« 
Cio. Vol. IL— H 
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the cause of ail your calamity/** But it was not 
written, I think, in that epitaph which, under your 
consulsbip, was engraved on the tomb of the repub- 
lic, " 6e it decreed and ordered, that, as M. Cicero 
has made verses :" no, it was thus, '* as M. Cicero 
has brought to justice." 

But as we bave in you not an Aristarchus,t but a 
grammatical Pbalaris, who, instead of expunging the 
verse, are for destroying the poet ; I should be glad 
to know what fault you find with that verse. Why 
this : you say that the greatest of our gênerais must 
give way to your gowu. Thou ass ! am I now to 
teach thee thy letters ? Why, words will not do, 
you must hâve blows. I did not mean the gown I 
now wear, nor the arms, the shield, or the sword of 
any particular gênerai ; but as the gown is the em- 
blem of peace and tranquillity, and the sword, on 
the contrary, that of war and tumult, I spoke in the 
poetical style, and meant no more than this, that 
war and tumult must give way to peace and tran- 
quillity. Ask your friend, the Greek poet ; he will 
approve of this manner of speaking, own it to be a 
usual one ; nor will he be surprised at your igno- 
rance. " But," says he, " you stick in the latter part 
of the verse — * Let the laurel yield to éloquence.' " 
Why truly, sir, I am obliged to you; hère, I own, I 
should hâve stuck, if you had not helped me out : for 
when you, trembling, dastardly wretch 1 with those 
most rapacious and thievish hands of y ours, threw 

* Piso, on bis return to Rome flrom tais proTînce, trusting to the au- 
thority of tais son-in-law, Cœsar, had the hardiness to attack Cicero before 
the sonate ; and, among other things with which he upbraided hiin, told 
him that a single verse or his was the cause oTall his calamity, by prorok- 
ing Pompey to make bim feel how much the power of the gênerai was 
snperior to that of the orator. The absardity of Piso's application of this 
verse oar orator ridicules with great humour. 

t Aristarchus was a celebrated grammarian and critic ; he flourished 
at ^exandria about B. C. 176. It is reported of him that he wrote a 
tbousand commentaries on différent authors ; and that when be dtd noi 
Uke a verse of Homer, be marked it with an asterisk, as being sporiov». 
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away at the Esquiline gâte the laurel that was taken 
from your bloody fasces ; you declared that the laurel 
3nielded, not only to the highest, but even to the low- 
est kind of tionour. And yet, ruffian, you would 
hâve this understood in such a manner as if Pompey 
had become my enemy on account of that verse ; that 
if the verse has hurt me, my ruin may seem to hâve 
been brought on me by the person it ofTended. Not 
to mention that Pompey was not pointed at in that 
verse, nor that I could ever intend to affront, by one 
verse, the person whom, to the utmost of my capa- 
city, I had often celebrated in many writings and 
speeches, I shall suppose he was offended. Will he 
not, in the first place, put the many volumes I hâve 
written in his praise in the balance with one silly 
verset Again, supposing him somewhat nettled, 
would he hâve been so cruel as, for the sake of a 
trifling verse, to ruin, I do not say an intimate friend, 
nor one who had done so much to advance his famé, 
nor one who had deserved so well of the state, nor 
one of consular dignity, nor a senator, nor a citizen, 
nor a gentleman, but even a man î 

Do you know what, do you know before whom, 
do you know of whom you are talking 1 You make 
the most illustrions persons share in the guilt of 
your crimes and those of Gabinius ; and you do it 
openly. You said but just now that 1 vented my 
spleen against those whom 1 despised, and did not 
meddle with those who had more power, and with 
whom I ought to be offended. But though the views 
of thèse persons (for who can be supposed not to 
know whom you point at 1) are not indeed ail the 
same, yet ail their views are such as I approve of. 
Cn. Pompeius, though many opposed his zeal and 
affection for me, always loved me, always thought 
me very worthy of his intimacy, always studied, not 
only my safcity, but my grandeur and glory. Your 
knavish tricks, your villany, the reports of m^ ^VA:^ 
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and his dangers so maliciously invented by you ;* 
and by those who, abusing their intimacy with him, 
were constantly, at your instigation, filling his earo 
with the most scandalous stories, your passion for 
provinces, made me be excluded : and ail those who 
wished well to me, to his glory, and to the state, he 
removed from his conversation, and from ail access 
to him. Whence it came to pass, that he was not 
at liberty to follow his own judgment, while certain 
persons, though they were not able to alienate his 
affections from me, robbed me of his assistance. 
Did not L. Lentulus, who was then pretor, did not 
Q. Sanga, did not L. Torquatus the elder, did not 
M. Lucullus come to you ? When thèse, and many 
others, went to Pompey at his Alban seat,! to beg 
and entreat him not to désert my fortunes, whicn 
were inseparably connected with the welfare of the 
State, he sent them back to you and your coUeague, 
that you might undertake the public cause, and lay it 
before the senate ; declaring that he would not take 
the field against an armed tribune of the people with- 
out public authority ; but that, if the consuls would, 
by a decree of the senate, undertake the defence of 
the state, he would take up arms. Do you remem- 
ber, wretch, what answer you made î AU those 
persons, but especially Torquatus, were provoked 
even to rage at the rudeness and insolence of it ; 
you told them that you was not so stout a consul as 
Torquatus and I had been ; that there was no occa- 
sion for arms or fighting; that I might save the 

* The Clodian Action, in order to deprive Cicero of so powerftil a pro- 
tection as that or Pompey. employed a11 their arts to inflisejralotisiea and 
suspicions into him of a design formed by Cicero against his life. 

t The many letters and messages which Pompey reeetved flnom tha 
çonfldanta of Clodius, and from his prelended fViends, ail admonishiog 
blm to be on hia gnard against the plots of Cicero. and to take better care 
of his life, induced him to witlidraw himself lïom Rome to his Albui 
▼Ula. We are not to imagine, however, that he ent«rtained any appro- 
henaioD of Cicero ; the part he acted on this occasion was moreprobablT 
0Wiiif to his eDgagaments with César, 
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republic a second time by witîidrawing myself ; that 
my résistance would occasion the loss of an infinité 
quantity of civil blood ; and, in short, that neither 
you, nor yonr son-in-law, nor your colleague would 
relinquish the party of the tribune. And hast thou 
yet the impudence, thou public enemy and traitor, 
to say that I ought to bear greater enmity to others 
than to thee 1 

I know that C. Ceesar^s political sentiments and 
mine were différent ; but, notwithstanding this, as I 
hâve often said in this assembly, he desired, he pro- 
posed, he invited, he begged of me to share in his 
consulship,* and in those honours which he com- 
municated to his nearest relations. It was perhaps 
too gjeat a désire of showing the steadiness of my 
principles that kept me from joining his party ; but 
I was not fond of entering into a strict intimacy 
with one whose favours could not even prevail on 
me to think as he did. It was debated under your 
consulship, whether his acts of the preceding year 
should be confirmed or annuUed.f What need I say 
more î If he thought there was so much vigour and 
courage in me alone that his acts would be abolished 
if I hsd opposed them, why should I not pardon him 
for preferring his owu safety to mine ? But, to oniit 
what is passed ; as Cn. Pompeius espoused my in- 
terest with ail his zeal, with infinité labour, at the 
hazard of his life, as he went round the municipal 
towns in order to serve me, implored the assistance 
of ail Italy, was frequently with P. Lentulus, the 

* CaBtar tried ail moans to indnce Cicero to take part in the acts of his 
eonaolship ; oflbred him commissions and lieutenancies of what kind, 
and with what privilèges, he should désire ; and to hold him in tbe same 
rank of friendship with Pompey himself. 

t Casar bad no sooner laid down his consulship than he began to bê 
attacked and affronted by L. Domitius and C. Memmius, two of ilie pra* 
tors ; who ealled in question the validiiy of his acts, and made several 
•flbrts in tha «Miaié to get them annolled by public authority. But tbe 
whola euded la «onie froitless debatea and altercations ; for CsMsae 
always took eare by (bree of bribes to secore the l««diii%TXA:v>iKnftmk ^ft 
hisiotensc. 

HS 
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consul who first proposed my return, was alwavs 
ready to déclare his sentiments on the matter in the 
senate, and in assemblies not only professed himself 
my defender, but even a suppliant for me ; knowing 
tiiat C. Caesar had great interest, and was withal no 
enemy of mine, he made him his associate and as- 
sistant in ail the services he did me. Do you see 
now that I had reason, not only not to be offended 
Mrith those persons you described, but to hâve a 
friendship for theni ? One of them, which I shall 
never forget, was as much my friend as his own : the 
other, which I shall forget in time, was more his own 
friend than mine. In a word, it was with us as with 
brave men ; who, though they fight hand to hand, yet, 
after the combat is over, lay aside their enmity 
when they lay aside their arms. But Csesar never 
could hâte me, even when we were at variance : for 
such is the nature of virtue, the very shadow of 
which you are a stranger to, that the beauty of its 
appearauce even in an enemy captivâtes the brave. 

And iudeed, conscript fathers, I will tell you my 
real sentiments, and what I hâve often already de* 
clared in your hearing. Though C. Cssar had never 
been my friend, but had always shown a disinclina-* 
tion to me ; though he had slighted my friendship, 
aiid acted the part of an intolérable and implacable 
enemy towards me ; yet after the great things he 
has donc, and still continues to do, I could not help 
loving him. While he commands, we hâve no need 
of the rampart of the Alps to guard us against the 
inroads of the Gauls, nor of the ditch of the Rhine, 
so full of whirlpools, against those of the sayage 
nations of Germany; wcre the mountains them* 
selves levelled, and the rivets dried up, Italy, though 
deprived of ail the barriers of nature, would by his 
victories and exploits alone be strongly fortified. 
But, as he has the highest esteem and affection for 
me, and decms me worthy of ail manner of honour ; 
MhaJlyoïi draw me off from my quarrel with you to a 
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breach with him ? Shall you thus, by your villa- 
nouâ arts, make the wouQds of your couiitry bleed 
afreshi Though you well knew my intimacy with 
Cœsar, you aifected not to know it, when you asked 
me, though with trembling lips, why I did not im- 
peach you î As for my part, " I shall never rid you 
of that concern, by denying it to you ;"* I raust con- 
sider, however, how much trouble and uneasiness 
I, who am so zealous a friend, should thereby give 
one who has so important a war on his hands, and 
public concerns of such conséquence to embarrass 
him. Yet I am not without hopes, notwithstanding 
the spiritless inactivity of our young Romans, and 
their want of due ardour in the pursuit of glory and 
famé, that there are some among them who will be 
disposed to strip this despicable carcass of the con- 
sular spoils ; especially when the criminal is so dis- 

Eirited, so feeble, so enervated a wretch as you, who 
ave conducted yourself in such a manner as to 
fihow you was apprehensive of being thought un- 
worthy of the favour conferred on you, if you 
did not exactly copy after that worthy gentleman 
who sent you. 

Do you imagine that I hâve slightly traced the 
•tains of your government and the ravages of your 
province ! No ; I hâve not gone on the scent of 
them, but hâve closely pursued you through aU 
your steps into your very lurkingholes and wallow- 
Ing places. The very first villanies you were guilty 
of on your arrivai l marked ; when, after having re- 
cel ved a sum of money from the inhabitants of Dyr- 
rachium for murdering Plator, the persou who en- 
tertained you, you demolished the house of the man 
whose blood you had set to sale ; whom, after re- 
ceiving musical slaves and other présents from him, 
you encouraged, when under the most perplexing ap- 
préhensions, and ordered indeed tQ come to Thés- 

* Thùi ifl a Tenw takon fipom the Atreu» of âv« v<>«\ Ko/oikn». 
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salonica, giving him your promise as apledge of his 
safety ; whom you did not even put to death accord- 
ing to the custom of your ancestors,* but when 
the poor wretch begged to yield his néck to the 
axes of his guest, ordered the physician whom you 
carried with you to open his veins. To the murder 
of Plator you added that of his companion Pleuratus 
too, whom you scourged to death, though sinking 
into the grave with the weight of years. After sell- 
ing yourself for three hundred talents to king Cottus, 
you likewise beheaded Rabocentus, a principal per- 
son among the Bessians ; though he came to your 
camp as an ambassador, with a promise of assist- 
ance, and a large body of auxiliaries, both of horse 
and foot. You waged an unjust and cruel war 
agaiust the Denseletœ, a nation always obedient to 
our govemment : and which, even during that total 
défection of the barbarians in Macedonia, defended 
C. Sentius the pretor ; and you might hâve made 
use of them as most faithful aUies ; you chose rather 
to hâve them inveterate enemies. Thus you ren- 
dered those who always defended Macedonia the 
ravagers and destroyers of it. They hâve occa- 
sioned the utmost disorder in our revenues, taken 
our cities, laid waste our lauds, reduced our allies 
to slavery, carried off their slaves, drove away their 
cattle, and obliged the inhabitants of Thessalonica, 
when they despaired of being able to défend the 
city any longer, to fortify themselves in the 
citadel. 

By you the temple of Jupiter Uriust was plun- 
dcred, a temple, the most ancient and sacrcd among 
the barbarians. The immortal gods hâve avenged 
themselves for your crimes on the persons of our 
soldiers, who being ail seized with the same kind 

* The nsual way of patting itate erimitials lo death was, flrat hy 
■coarging them with rode, and then beheading them. 
t This temple lay hetween the Thraeian Bosphorus and the oitj of 
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of disease, and it proving fatal to every one whotn 
it attacked, nobody questioned but that the violation 
of the laws of hospitality, the murder of ambassa- 
dors, the waging unjust wars against peaceful al- 
lies, the plundering of temples, hâve been the cause 
of 80 dreadful a désolation. By this small spécimen 
of your villanies and cruelty you discover the whole. 
Need I represent at large thy avarice, which is com- 
plicated with an infinité number of other crimes ? I 
shall only mention, in gênerai, those instances of it, 
that are most notorious. Did you not leave at inter- 
est in Rome eighteen millions of sesterces, the sum 
at which you valued my head, and which was given 
you out of the treasury for domestic uses ? When 
the people of Apollonia gave you two hundred tal- 
ents at Rome, in order to be excused from paying 
their debts, did you not deliver up Fufidius, a Roman 
knight of the most distinguished accomplishments, 
into the hands of his debtors ? When you sent your 
lieutenants with their troops into winter-quarters, 
did you not utterly ruin those wretched cities into 
which they \yere sent, and which were not only 
stripped of their wealth, but obliged to undergo the 
most infamous outrages of brutal ferocity What 
rule did you observe in the valuation of corn 1* 
what in the valuation of the free gift î if what is 
extorted by violence and threats can be properly 
called a free gift. This was what the inhabitants 
of most of the cities felt, but especially those peo- 

{)le of Bœotia, Byzantium, Chersonesus, andThessa- 
onica. During the space of three years you was 
the sole proprietor, the sole valuer, the sole retailer 
of com throughout the province. 

Need I mention your conduct in cri minai trials, 
your bargains and compromises with the accused, 

* Tbe Roman prorinces were obliged to pay a rertain quantity of 
erop, coromoiily tbe tenth part of their corn. This corn the Romaa 
maf istratea bad a power of converting inio money at «i ««n«iTi'<«^'«k-' 
tion, wbicb was a soarca of grioTouii oppresaVon m v\&« ptoVvvuma^ 
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your rîgorous penalties, and your arbitrary acquittais î 
When I hâve once shown you that I am no stranger 
to some parts of your conduct under those heads, 
you may then recollecl how numerous and highly 
aggravated your crimes are on the w hole. To begin 
then : do you remember any thing of that mngazine 
of arms, when, having got together ail the cattle of 
the province, you rené wed ail that profit which was 
made by your father and others of your family on 
skins î for being a great boy in the Italian war, you 
saw your house filled with the profits of that trade, 
when your father had the direction of the manufac- 
ture of arms. Do you remember how you made 
a whole province tributary, by laying a certain tax 
on ail vendible commodities, and farming out that 
tax to your slaves î Do you remember how mili- 
tary commissions were exposed to open saleî how 
the officers had their ranks assigned them by the 
meanest of your slaves î How the soldiers' pay 
was raised from the cities every year, offices being 
pu-blicly ereeted for that purpose î What shall I say 
of your march to, and atterapt on, Pontus î* Of the 
dastardly, abject spirit you discovered, when, on 
being toid that Macedonia was declared a pretorian 
province, you dropped down pale and motionless, 
not only because you had got a successor, but be- 
cause Gabinius had got none î Of your rejecting a 
questor, who had served as édile î of the first and 
ablest of your lieutenants being ail wronged by you î 
of your rejecting the military tribunes appointed by 
the people î of your ordering that brave man M. Bae- 
bius to be put to death ? What shall I say of your 
abandoning yourself so often to the most rue fui de- 
spondency, to tears and lamentations, on a view of the 
desperate situation of your afFa'fs ? What of your 
sending to that lay priest six hundred of our friends 

* There is no mention made tn history of what Cicero allégea in thia 
poaaage. It ïa probable, however, that Piao'ti avarice promptod hin> to 
jnàke aa atteinpt on Pontus, and that he wan repulaec). 
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and allies to be exposed to wild beasts î* Do you re- 
member how you retired, when almost overwhelmed 
with sorrow and affliction atyour removal, first to Sa- 
mothrace, and from thence to Tharsus, with your déli- 
cate dancers, and those beautiful brothers, Autobu- 
lus, Athamas, and Timocles ? How, on your leaving 
Tbarsus, you lay for some days, in the utmost déjec- 
tion, at thecountry-seatof Euchadia, the wife of Exe- 
gistus, from whence you stole, in a pitiful, sorry 
manner, to Thessalonica, in the night, and without 
tbe knowledge of anybodyl How, on your not 
beingable to bearthe tears of the crowds that flocked 
rouiM you at Thessalonica, and the tempest of their 
complaints, you fled to Beraea, an ont of the way 
idace ; where, being elated with the report and im- 
agination that Q. Ancharius was not to sncceed 
you, you renewed, ruffian that you are, ail your for- 
mer outrages î 

I mention not the money for the triumphal crown 
which tormented you so long, while you had a mind 
at one time to take, and at another not to take it : 
for it was forbid by your son-in-law's statute that 
such a crown should be either decreed or accepted 
unless when a triumph was decreed. Notwithstand- 
ing this, having received and devoured the money, you 
was no more able to disgorge it than you was to dis- 
gorge the huttdred talents belonging to the Achaeans. 
You only alleged another pretence for taking it. I 
mention not the letters-patent that were sent ail over 
the province ; nor the ships that were sent out, and 
the amount of their prizes ; nor the account of the 
corn that was exacted and demanded ; I pass by your 
depriving nations of their liberty, together with indi- 
viauals, though they were expressly entitled to privi- 
lèges : ail which acts of oppression were carefully 
provided against by the Juliau laws. At your de- 

* doero bere refera to the shows of wild beasts which Clodlas ex- 
hiblted when he vn» made curule édile. He is called ** lay v^««\C* \a. 
allusion to the siory of hia proflining the myateTiM ot \\^« ^totJik\>«a^> 
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putnro, you curse, you plague of our allies ! y< 
niined poor iBtolia, which is at a great distance frc 
the barbarous nations, seated in the bosom of pea( 
and situated almost in the centre of Greece. Y( 
confess, by what you just now declared, that t 
rich and noble cities of Arsinoe, Stratum, and Na 
pactum* were taken by enemies. But by what en 
mies? Why those whom, on your first arrivi 
while you were amusing yourself at Ambracia,t y< 
forced to quit the towns of the Agreans and Dol 
piaii6,t and to relinquish their altars and dwellin^ 
On this, when you had added the sudden ruin of Mi 
lia to your former outrages, like a renowned gêner 
you dismissed your army, and chose rather to u 
dergo any punishment that was due to so shamel 
an action, than take an account of the remains < 
your troops. 

But to show you the resemblance between tv 
Epicureans, in their military character, Albuciv 
after having triumphed in Sardinia, was condemn< 
at Rome. Piso, while he expected the same fal 
raised trophies in Macedonia ; and thus, what oth 
nations hâve designed as public memorials of wa 
like famé and success, this gênerai of ours, 
the eternal disgrâce of his name and family, h; 
raised to a quite contrary purpose, to serve as fat 
monuments of cities lost, légions slaughtered, ai 
provinces stripped of their troops, and ail manner c 
defence : and that there might be something to 1 
engraved on the basis of his trophies, when he can 
to Dyrrachium, he was, at his dei>arture, invested l 
those very soldiers whom he told Torquatus, m 
long ago, ne had freely dismissed on account of the 

* The finit oftbese is a dty of iCtoIia, a small oountry in Achaia ; t 
seeond, of Acarnania in Thrace ; the third, the capital of^tolia, uc 
Lepanto. 

f Âmbracia was a famons city of Thesprotia in Epirufl, near the rii» 
Aeberon. Aftnr AngOstus had cooqtiërsd M. Antony, in iMvnory of t 
tklonr be cdled this city Kicopolis. 

^ 7zM» /oriBer <tf thèse Inhatùted ^toUa, the latter Epirus. 
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services. After having sworn to them that he would 
next day~pay them ail their arrears, he shut himself 
up at home ; but at midnight he went on board a 
8hip, with sandals on his feet, and, in the habit of a 
slave, kept clear of Brondusiura, and steered for the 
remotest coast of the Adriatic. The soldiers at 
Dyrrachium, in the mean time, thinking he was still 
in the house, began to invest it ; and, imagining that 
the fellow concealed himself, set fire to every quar- 
ter of it: the inhabitants of Dyrrachium, being 
alarmed at this, assured them that their gênerai had 
made his escape by night in his sandals. On this 
the soldiers threw down, broke to pièces, and scat- 
tered about a statue of his, which was very like him^ 
and which he ordered to be raised in the most pub- 
lic place, that the memory of so agreeable a gentle- 
man might not be lost ; thus dischareing on his im- 
age and effigies that hatred which they were fired 
with against himself. Having said thus much, there- 
fore, I make no question but that, as you see 1 
am no stranger to your flagrant enormities, you will 
imagine I am acquainted with the whole détail and 
séries of your crimes. You need not therefore 
e^^rt me ; you need not solicit me : my being put 
m mind is siifficient. The time that suits the state, 
however, shall be my only direction in this; and 
that time appears to me to be nearer than you ever 
imagined. 

Do you not see, do you not perceive what judges 
we shall hâve for the future, according to the law 
concemmg the qualification of judges î* It will not 
be in the power of every person to be chosen or not, 
as he pleases. No man will be obtruded on that 
Qrder, and none arbitrarily exerapted : interest shall 
not be procured there by canvassing for it, nor guilt 

* Tbe law bere referred to was that promnlgated by Pompey in his 
weond conaulahip, in which this oration was made : whereby th« jndge» 
«TMPe to be choaen otherwiae than (brmerlyrOfit of the richeat in erery 
WBtnry ; conflned, bowerer, to the aenatorian and eqoMtrtttOL ^rAmÎ»^ 
offBCher with the recetyera-general, aeoot^in% \a \Xi% K:Qs€âM&>Kic « 

Cic. Vol. IL— I 
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be coyered by hypocrisy. Such jadges alone ^hall 
be chosen as the law, not the humours of men, shall 
make choice of. When this is the case, believe me, 
you shall hâve no occasion to provoke an impeach- 
ment : the thing itself, and the couvenience of the 
State, shall invite or dissuade either myself, who 
hâve no mind to be engaged in it, or some other per- 
sou. And to repeat what I hâve but lately said, I am 
far from thinking, with most men, that condemna- 
tion, banishment, and death serve aiike for punish- 
ments to ail : in a word, I see no punishment in what 
may befall an innocent, a brave, a wise, a good man, 
or a worthy patriot. That condemnation which ail 
désire to see you fall imder was the lot of Pub. Ru- 
tilius, who was looked on by this state as a pattern 
of integrity ; but, in my opinion, the judges and the 
republic were punished more than Rutilius. L. 
Opimius was driven from his country, who, in his 
pretorship and consulate, had delivered the state 
from the greatest dangers ; but the penalty of guilt, 
and the pangs of remorse, did not fall on him who 
received the injury, but on those who inflicted it.* 
Catiline, on the other hand, was twice acquitted, 
and even the wretch to whom you owe your prov- 
ince escaped, though he poUuted the shrines of the 
Bona Dea.f Was there a man in this great city 

* Iii the year of Rome C2S, the peoplo of Fregellœ, a town not far fV^m 
the L4ris, fbrmed a plot to throw off the Ronian yoke. L. OpitniiiM, ihea 
pretor, was sent wiih au army against thein ; their city was dellvored 
into his hand/i by the treachery of Naraitorius, aiid he rnzed it to the 
ground : by which pièce of severity he is said to hâve dcterred many 
other Italiaii towns firom breaking ont into rébellion, to which, provoked 
by their disappointment in relation to the freeilom of Rome, thcy were 
strongly inclined. In his consulstlip, too, he had full power given him 
by the senate to do as he thoaght fit fur the good of the state in regard to 
the disturbances oocasioned by G. Gracchus, which he put an eiid to, 
though not without the effhsion of raoch blood : and, notwith5rtandin}; tiie 
praiaes our orator bestows on him, it is certain he actod, on this occa- 
«ion, a very crael and violent part. 

t The pollution of the myuteries of the Bona Dea by Clodius rained a 
gênerai acàndal through Rome, and was lookod on as a heinnus offence 
to good manners and the discipline of the repùblic. The honest of a!l 
jnoMB were for pashing this advantage against Clodius as fiur as it would 
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who ihought that this cleared him of his abomina- 
ble impiety, or that his jadges were not equally 
guilty î 

Am I to wait till seventy-five tablets are distrib- 
uted in your cause, when men of ail ranks, âges, 
and conditions hâve long since pronounced you 
guilty î For where is the m an that thinks you wor- 
thy of being visited, ofreceiving the smallest honour, 
or even a common salutation î The memory of 
your consulship, your actions, your chairacter ; in a 
Word, your very looks and name are abhorred by 
everybody, and ail men wish them banished from the 
commonwealth. The lieutenants who accompanied 
you hâve no regard for you ; the military tribunes 
are your foes ; the centurions, and the soldiers th^ 
remain of your great army, if any do remain, who 
were not dismissed but dispersed by you, hâte and 
abhor you, and pray for plagues to fall ou you. 
Achaia utterly ruined by you, Thessaly ràvaged, 
Athens torn to pièces, Dyrrachium and ApoUonia 
destroyed, Ambracia pillaged, the Parthini and BuU- 
enses abused, Ëpire demolished, the Locrians, Pho- 
cians, and Bœotians burnt out of their dwellings, 
Acarnania, Amphilochia, Perrhsebia, and the country 
of the Athamanians* sold, Macedon given up to the 
barbarians, iEtolia lost, the Dolopians and inhabit- 
anis of the neighbouring mountains driven from their 
towns and lands ; in a word, the Roman citizens who 
trade in those places are ail sensible that in your 
single person they found a plunderer, an oppressor, 
a robber, and an enemy. To those so numerous 
and weighty testimonies against you is added the 

go, in hopei thereby to rid themaelvee of. so pestilent a citizen, 'Wlio 
aeemed bom to ralsa disiurbances in thu state. Accordingly, a law waa 

Kublished for bringtng him to a trial before the prutor, with a aeleet 
encb of judges ; bi|l every art and instrument ol' corruption being 
employed by the Clodian party, twenty-flve of the judges only cooderaned, 
wbiio thiny-one absolved him. 

* Acarnania waa a part of Epirus, now Camia ; Amphiloehia waa a 
■mail country borderlng on Acarnania ; Perrhasbia was a town of Bilaod» 
^ia ; the Athamanea were a people of ^toli«k. 
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testimony of your own conscience, which pronounces 
your condemnation : your secret approach, your 
clandestine journey through Italy ; your not having 
a friend to attend you when you entered the city ; 
your sending no letters to the senate from your 
province ; no congratulations on your three summer 
campaigns^; no mention of a triumph ; your not dar- 
ing to give an account of your actions ; nay, nor 
even of the places where you hâve been. When 
you brought back your withercd laurels from that 
source and nursery of triumphs ; when you threw 
thèse away at the gâtes of Rome, you then pro- 
nounced your own condemnation. If you did no- 
thing deserving of honour, where is your army? 
where hâve you spent your money ? what is become 
of your command î what of your province, so fertile 
in thanksgivings and triumphs î But if you enter- 
tained any hopes, if you had those thoughts, which 
it is évident you had, from that title of emperor, from 
those laurelled fasces, and those shameful, ridicu- 
lous trophies, can any pcrson be more misérable than 
you ? can any person fall under greater condemna- 
tion, since you neither durst write to the senate that 
you had served your country, nor déclare it in their 
présence. 

Hâve you the impudence to tell me, who hâve 
always been of opinion that every man^s fortune is 
to be weighed, not by events, but by actions ; that 
our famé and glory does not dépend on the suffrages 
of a few judges, but on the sentiments of ail our fel- 
low-citizens ? Do you think that you appear to be 
uncondemned 1 you whom our alUes, whom our con- 
federates, whom free nations, whom tributaries, 
whom traders, whom the officers of the revenue, 
whom the whole state, whom your lieutenants, whom 
the military tribunes, whom the remains of our 
army that hâve escaped from the sword, from fam- 
ine, and from death, think highly worthy of the se- 
verest punishment 1 You who can never be for- 
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given your enormous crimes, neither by the senate, 
nor by the Roman knights, nor by any order of men 
in the state ; neither in the city nor in any part of 
Italy ? You who hâte yourself, who fear everybody, 
who dare trust your cause to no person, and who 
stand condemned by your own judgment î I never 
thirsted for your blood ; I never wished" for that 
heaviest punishment which is inflicted by our laws, 
which the virtuous may be exposed to as well as the 
vicious ; but I wished to see you abject, contempti- 
ble, despised by others, abandoned by yourself, given 
over to despair, alarmed at every thing, frightened at 
the least noise, distrustful of your circumstances, 
ivithout a voice, without liberty, without authority, 
without the least shadow of consular dignity, ever 
fearful, ever trembling, and the servile flatterer of ail 
you met ; this I wished to see, and this I hâve seen. 
If what you dread, therefore, should befall you, I 
shall not indeed be sorry at it ; but if that should be 
a slow event, I shall still enjoy your infamy ; nor 
will it give me less pleasure to see you dreading an 
impeachment than if I saw you impeached ; nor less 
joy to see you always despicable, than to see you 
in a sordid habit only for a while. 

13 
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ARGUMENT. 

Tais beaatiAil oration vna made in fbe flfly-fifth year of Cicoro^s âge, on 
tbe following occaBion— In ihe year or Rome 701, T. Ajinius Milo, Q. 
Metellua Seipk», and P. Plautius Hypsasus stood candidates for the con- 
aulstaip ; and, aecording to Plutarcb, pusbed on their several interesbi 
with sach open violence and bribtflry, as ir it had been to be carried 
only by money or arma — P. Clodius, MUo*8 professed enemy, stood at 
the same time for the pretorship, and used ail bis iiiterest to disappcrtnt 
Milo, by whose obtaining the consulsUp he was sure to be controlled 
ti the exercise of bis magistracy— The senate and ihe better sort were 

Ënerally in Milo*s interest ; and Cieero, in particular, served bim with 
itinguisbed zeal : three of the tribosiee were violent against bim, the 
other seven were bis fast friends ;.«boVe ail, M. CkBlius, who, out of 
regard to Cicero, was very active in tais service — But while matters 
were proceedlng in a very favoarabie train for bim, and nothing seemed 
wantLng to crown bis success but to bring on the élection, which hia 
adversaries, for that reason, endeavonred to keep back ; ail bis hopes 
and fortunes were blasted at once by an unhappy rencounter with 
Clodius, in which Clodius was killed by bis servants, and by bis com- 
maud— His body was lefl in the Appian road, where it fell, but was 
taken up soon after by Tedius, a senator, who bappeued to come by, 
and broaght to Rome ; where it was exposed, aU covered with blood 
I and wounds, to the vie w of tbe populace, who flocked about in crowds 
to lanient the misérable fate of their leader— The ncxt day, Sexius 
Clodius, a kinsman of tbe deceased, and one of bis chief incendiarie», 
together with the three tribunes, Milo's enemies, employcd ail the arts 
of party and faction to inflame themob, which they did tosuch a heijzht 
of fury, that, snatching up the body, they ran away witti it into tlie 
senaté-bouse, and, tearing up the bencbes, tables, and every thing corn* 
bustible, dressed up a fuiieral-pile on the spot ; and, together with the 
body, buumt the house itself, with a basilica or public hall adjoining — 
S'jveral other outrages were committcd, so that the senate wereobliged 
to pass a decree, " that the interrex, assisted by the tribiuie<) and 
Poinpey, should take care that the repubUc received no détriment ; and 
that Pompey, in {)articular, should raise a body of troops for tlic corn- 
mon secnriry ;•* which he presently drew together from ail parts of 
Italy— Amid this confusion, the rumour of a dictator heing indostri- 
ously sprcad, and alarming the senate, they resolved pmsently to 
croate Pompey the single consul, whose élection was accordingly de- 
clared by the interrex, ader an interregnum of near two months-* 
Pompey applied himself laimediately to quiet the public disorduiiy «ai 
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published severaJ new laws, prepared by bim for tbat purpose ; oue of 
ihem was to appoint a spécial commission lo inquire into ClodiUM'*' 
death, &c., and to appoint an extraordinary jad^e ofconsular rank, to' 
préside in it— He àttended Milo^s trial himseir with a etrong guard to 
préserve peace: the accusera were young Appius, tlie nephew ofClo- 
diu8,M. Antonius, and P. Valerius — Gicero was the only advocate oci 
Milans side ; but as soon as he rose up to spealc ho was received wiib * 
flo rade a clamonr by the Clodians, that he was much discomposed and 
daonted at bis flrst setting out : be recovered spirit enough, however, 
lo go through bis speech, which was taken down in writing, and pub- 
Ushed as it was delivered ; though the copy of it now extaiit is sup* 
posed to hare been retouched and corrected by him afterward, for a 
présent to Milo, who was condemned, and weiit into exile at Màr- 
aeUles a few days after his oondemnation. 



Thouoh I am apprehensive, my lords, it may seem 
a reflection on a person's character to discover any 
signs of fear when he is entering on the defence of 
80 brave a man, and particularly unbecoming in me, 
that when T. Annlus Milo himself is more concemed- 
for the safety of the state than his own, I shoiild not 
be able to maintain an equal greatness of mind ÎA 
pleading his cause ; yet I must own the unusual man- 
ner in which this new kind of trial* is conducted 
strikes me with a kind of terror while I am looking^ 
around me in vain for the ancient usages of the forum, 
and the forms that hâve been hitherto observed in 
our courts of judicature. Your bench is not ettir- 
rounded with the usual circle ; nor is the crowd such 
as used to throng us: for those guards you see 
planted before ail the temples, however intended to 
prevent ail violence, yet strike the orator with ter- 
ror ; so that even in the forum, and during a trial, 
though àttended with a useful and necessary guard, 
I cannot help being under some appréhensions, 
at the same time I am sensible they are without 
foundation. Indeed, if I imagined it was stationcd 
thero in opposition to Milo, 1 should give way, my 
lords, to the times, and conclude there was no room 

* The iMMon why Ctcero calls this a new trial is, beeause Milo waa 
not tried by the acting pretor, an was usual in criminal cases, but bj ■ 
spécial oommission and an extraordinary judge. He refers also to tte 
•trong guard which Pompey broaght to the trial in order to 9cvt«DA.tar% 
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for an orator in the midst of such an armed force. 
But the prudence of Pompey, a man of such distin- 
guished wisdom and equity, both cheers and relieves 
me ; whose justice will never suffer him to leave a 
person exposed to the rage of the soldiery whom he 
nas delivered up to a légal trial ; nor his wisdom to 
give the sanction of public authority to the outrages 
of a furious mob.* Wherefore, those arms, those 
centurions, and cohorts are so far from threatening 
me with danger that they assure me of protection ; 
they not only banish my fears, but inspire me with 
courage, and promise that I shall be heard, not 
merely with safety, but with silence and attention. 
As to the rest of the assembly, those at least that 
are Roman citizens, they are ail on our side ; nor is 
there a single person of ail that multitude of specta- 
tors, whom you see on ail sides of us, as far as any 
part of the forum can be distinguished, waiting the 
event of the trial, who, while he favours Milo, does 
not think his own fate, that of his posterity, his 
country, and his property likewise at stake. 

There is indeed one set of men our inveterate 
enemies ; they are those whom the madness of P. 
Clodius has trained up, and supported by plunder, 
iiring of houses, and every species of public mis- 
chief; who were spiritedup bythe speeches of yes- 
terday,t to dictate to you what sentence you shall 
pass. If thèse should chance to raise any clamour, 
it will only make you cautious how you part with a 

* ThoQsh Ppmpey wos not coneeraad fi>r Clodiiu's dcath, or the manner 
of it, but pleased ratber itaat the repnblic was freed at any rate flrom so 
peatilent a démagogue ; yet he reeolved to take the benefit of the occa- 
sion for getting rid of Milo too, from whose ambition and high spirit he 
had reason to apprehend no less trouble. Cioero, being sensible of this, 
as well as of the great authority and influence of Pompey, endeavours, 
tlirough the wbole of this oration, toremove the effects wûcb they might 
liave on the minds of the judges. 

t Munatius Plancus Bursa, one of the three tribunes In opposition to 
Milo, the Tery day before this oration was delivered called the peoplo 
togelher, and exhorted them to appear in a fuU body the next day, when 
judgment lyas to be given, and to déclare their sentiments in so public a 
manner, that the criminal might not be suffered to eseape ; wtaicb Olearo 
/amnrrg on tm an irunlt on (he libwrty of tbe bmcli . 
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citizen who always despised that crew and their 
loudest threatenings, where your safety was con- 
cemed. Act with spirit then, my lords, and if you 
ever entertained any fears, dismiss theni ail : for if 
ever you had it in your power to détermine in favour 
of brave and worthy men,or of deserving citizens — 
in a Word, if ever any occasion was presented to a 
number of persons selected from the most illustrioufi 
orders,* of declaring, by their actions and their votes, 
that regard for the brave and virtuous which they 
had often expressed by their looks and words ; now 
is the time for you to exert this power in determin- 
ing whether we, who hâve ever been devoted to 
your authority, shall spend the remainder of our 
days in grief and misery, or after having been so 
long insulted by the most abandoned citizens, shall 
at last through-your means, by your fidelity, virtue, 
and wisdom, recover our wonted life and vigour : 
for what, my lords, can be mentioned or conceived 
more grievous to us both î what more vexatious or 
trying, than that we, who entered into the service 
of ouf country from the hopes of the highest hon- 
ours, cannot even be free from the appréhensions 
of the severest punishments î For m y own part, I 
always took it for granted that the other storms and 
tempests which are usually raised in popular tumults 
would beat on Milo, because he has coustantly ap- 
proved himself the friend ofgood men in opposition 
to the bad ; but in a public trial, where the most 
illustrions persons of aU the orders of the state were 
to sit as judges, I never imagined that Milo*s ene- 
mies could hâve entertained the least hope, not only 
of destroying his safety, while such persons were 
on the bench, but even of giving the least stain to 
his honour. In this cause, my lords, I shall take no 
advantage of Annius's tribuneship, nor of his import- 

* The jodges In this triil were chosen (Vom the Mnatorian and tN]U«a- 
trian orders ; and Âsconiua tells us ihat they were persons of great nhiUr 
liefl and imquestJoiiable integrity. 
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ant services to the state during the whole of his life, 
in order to make out his defence, unless you shall 
see that Clodius himself actually lay in wait for him ; 
nor shall I entreat you to grant a pardon for one 
rash action, in considération of the many glorious 
things he has performed for his country ; nor require 
that if Clodias^s death prove a blessing to you, you 
should ascribe it rather to Milo's virtue than the for- 
tune of Rome :* but if it should appear clearer than 
the day, that Clodius did really lay in wait, then I 
must beseech and adjure you, niy lords, that if we 
hâve lost every thing else, we may at least be al- 
lowed without fear of punishment to défend our lives 
against the insolent attacks of our enemies. 

But before I enter on that which is the proper sub- 
ject of our présent inquiry, it will be necessary to con- 
fute those notions which hâve been often advanced 
by our enemies in the senate, often by a set of worth- 
less fellows, and even lately by our accusers before 
an assembly, that having thus removed ail ground 
of mistake, you may iSive a clearer view of the 
matter that is to corne before you: They say 
that a man who confesses he has killed another 
ought not to be suffered to live. But where, pray, 
do thèse stupid people use this argument ? Why, 
truly, in that very city where the first person that 
was ever tried for a capital crime was the brave 
M. Horatius ; who, before the state was in posses- 



* Several of Milo*9 friends wereof opinion that he should défend him- 
self by avowing the death of Clodius to be an aot of public benefit : but 
Cicero tbought that dÀfence too desperate, as it woutd disgiist the grave 
and considerate, by cfiening so great a door to license ; and offend the 
pownrful, lest the précèdent should be extended to themselves. Accord- 
ingly, he chose to risk the cause on anocher issue, and laboured to show 
that Clodius lay in wnit for Milo, andcontrived the time and place; and 
that Milo's part was but a neoessary act of self-defence. He does not 
preclude himself, however, by this from the other plea, which ^ (in- 
quently takes occasion (o insiiiuate, that if Mtlo had really designed and 
coiitrived to kiil Clodius, he would hâve deserved honours iostead of 
punishment, for cutting efi* so desperate and dangerous an ensiny to 
the peace and liberty ofRomo. 
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sion of its liberty, was acquittée! by the comitia of 
the Roman people, though he confessed he had killed 
his sister with his own hand. Can any one be so 
ignorant as not to know that in cases of bloodshed, 
the fact is either absolutely denied, or maintained to 
be just and lawful î Were it not so, P. Africanus 
must be reckoned ont of his sensés, who, when he 
was asked in a séditions manner by the tribune 
Carbo, before ail the people, what he thought of 
Gracchus's death, said thaï he deserved to die. 
Nor can Ahala Servilius, P. Nasica, L. Opimius, C. 
Marius, or the senate itself, during my consulate, be 
acquitted of the most enormous guilt, if it be a crime 
to put wicked citizens to death. It is not without 
reason, therefore, my lords, that learned men hâve 
informed us, though in a fabulous manner, how that, 
when a différence arose in regard to the man who 
had killed his mother in revenge for his father's 
death, he was acqnitted by a divine decree — nay, by 
a decree of the goddess of Wisdom herself. And 
if the twelve tables* allow a man, without fear of 
punishment, to take away the life of a thief in the 
night, in whatever situation he finds him ; and, in 
the daytime, if he uses a weapon in his defence, who 
can imagine that a person must universally deserve 
punishment for killing another, when he cannot but 
see that the laws themselves in some cases put a 
sword into our hands for this very purpose î 



* In the beginrringof the Roman state there was no certain standard 
or justice and equity, but every thing was managed by the sole authority 
of the kings. As the consuls succueded to the regai power, they Likewise 
succeeded to the prérogative of dintributing justice, hy thernselves or 
their patrieian sobstitutes ; and the judicial proceedings for many yeafi 
de|iended only on custom and the judgment of the couru At lost, to 
redress this inoonvenience, commissionera were sent into Greece to make 
a eoilectioo of the beat laws for the service of thcircountry ; and, at their 
retum, the decemviri werecreated, who reduced tiiem into twelve tables. 
Cieero pwwes high encomiunis on thèse laws, and Kîves it as his opinion 
that they were to be pre'èrred to whoie lihranes of ihe philoRÔpbers. 

Tbe law reftrred to iu this passage runs thus : *' He thm is attackod 
by arobber in the uight, let htm not be pQuidhed if he kiUs Uuu" 
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But if any circinnstance can be alle^ed, and un- 
doubtedly there are many such, in which the putting 
a man to death can be vindicated, that in which a 
person bas acted on the principle of self-defence 
must certainly be allowed sufficient to render the 
action not only just but necessary. But what death 
can be deemed unjust that is inflicted on one who 
lies in wait for anotber, on one who is a public rob- 
ber ? To what purpose hâve we a train of attend- 
ants ? or why are they furnished with arms î It 
would certainly be uaîawful to wear them at aH, if 
the use of them was absolutely forbid : for this, my 
lords, is not a written, but an innate law: we hâve 
not been taught it by the leamed, we hâve not re- 
ceived it from our ancestors, we hâve not taken it 
from books ; but it is derived from, it is forced on 
Qs, by nature, and stamped in indelible characters on 
our very frame : it was not conveyed to us by in- 
struction, but wrought into our constitution : it is 
the dictate, not of éducation, but instinct, that if our 
lives should be at any time in danger from concealed 
or more open assaults of robbers or private ene- 
mies, every honourable method should be taken for 
our security. Laws, my lords, are silent amid arms ; 
nor do they require us to wait their décisions, when 
by such a delay one must sufier an undeserved pun- 
ishment himself, rather than inflict it justly on an- 
other. Even the law itself very wisely, and in sonte 
measure tacitly, allows of self-defence, as it does 
not forbid the killing of a man, but the carrying a 
weapon in order to kill him. Since, then, the stress 
is laid, not on the weapon, but the end for which it 
was carried, he that makes use of a weapon only ta 
défend himself can never be condemned as wear- 
ing it with an intention to take away a man*s Ufe. 
Therefore, my lords, let this principle be laid down 
as the foundation of our plea; for I do not doubt but 
I shall make out my defence to your satisfaction, 
if you only keep in mind what I think it is impoa- 
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sible for you to forget, that a man who lies in wait 
for another may be lawfully killed. 

I corne now to consider what is frequently insisted 
on by MiIo*s enemies, that the killing of P. Clodiusv 
bas been declared by the senate a dangerous attack 
on the State.* But the senate has declared their 
approbation of it, not only by their suffrages, but by 
the warmest testimonies in favour of Milo ; for how 
often hâve I pleaded that very cause before them 1 
ho w great was the satisfaction of the whole order ? 
how loudly, how publicly did they applaud me î In 
the fullest house, when were there'found four, at most 
five, who did not approve of Milo's conduct? This 
appears plainly from the lifeless harangues of that 
singed tribune, in which he was continually inveigh- 
ing against my power, and allegin^ that tne senate 
in their decree did not follow their own judgment, 
but were entirely under my direction and influence ; 
which, if it must be called power, rather than a mode- 
rate share of authority in just and lawful cases, to 
which one may be entitled by services to his coun« 
try ; or some degree of interest with the worthy part 
of mankind, on account of my readiness to exert 
myself in defence of the innocent ; let it be called 
so, provided it is employed for the protection of the 
virtuous against the fury of rufiians. But as fortMe 
extraordinary trial, though I do not blâme it, yet the 
senate never thought of granting it, because we had 
laws and précédents already, both in regard to mar- 
der and violence ; nOr did Clodius's death give them so 

* The senate had passed two decrees in relation to the eaee of Met ; 
one waa, " that the murder of Glodios was an act against the state ;** Ail 
other, *' that the interrex, assisted by the tribunes and Porapey, stumM 
take care that the republio reoeived no détriment ; and that I^mpey la 

Krtieular shotdd raise a body of troops for the common seewrity." TUs 
ing tiie case, M Uo^a eoeailes alleged that be was in a manner already 
condemned by the senate. Cicero, in answer to this, «ndearonra, fwf 
anlVilly, to rtiow that Milo^s condnct was so ter flrom Mng condemned, 
that it was approved by the senate. Milo, he allèges, was not affbcted fey 
that decree of the senate which declared the nrarder vf Clodins to be n 
aet against the slata, sinoe it waa not sueii throngli Ma tttMitloii, MMI^ 
committed in selMeftnoe, to wUch tae tad « iMtViLtMak. 

Cic. Vol, IL— K 
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much concern as to occasion an extraordinary com- 
mission : for if the senate was deprived of the power 
of passing sentence on him for an infamous debauch,* 
who can imagine they would think it necessary to 
grant any extraordinary trial for inquiring into his 
death î Why then did the senate decree that biirn- 
ing tlie court, the assault on M. Lepidus^s house, 
and even the death of this man, were actions injuri- 
ons to the republic ?t because every act of violence 
committed in a free state by one citizen against an- 
other is an act against the state ; for even force in 
one^s own defence is never désirable, though it is 
sometimes necessary — unless indeed it be pretended 
that no wound was given the state on the day when 
the Gracchi vrere slain, and the armed force of Sa- 
turninus crushed. 

When it appeared, therefore, that a man had been 
killed on the Appian way, I was of opinion that the 
party who acted in his own defence should not be 
deemed an enemy to the state ; but as both con- 
trivance and force had been employed in the afifair, 
I referred the merits of the cause to a trial, and ad- 
mitted of the fact. And if that frantic tribune would 
hâve permitted the senate to foUow their own judg- 
ment, we should at this time hâve had no new com- 
mission for a trial ; for the senate was coming to a 
resolution that the cause should be tried on the old 

* Wben the aflfair or Clodius's polluting the mysteries of the Bona Dea 
was brought before the senate, it was resolved to refer it to the collège 
of priests, who declared it to be an abominable impiety ; on which the 
consuls were ordered to pruvide a law for bringing Clodias to a trial 
before the people. But Q. Fusius Calenus. one of the tribunes, sup- 
ported by ail the Clodian faction, would not permit the law to be offered 
to the Hiiffrage of the citizens. The aflair being likely to produce great 
disordern, Horteiisius proposed an expédient, which was accepted by 
both parties, that the tribune Fusius should publish a law for the trial 
of Clodius by the pretor, with a sélect benchof judges. 

t Manutius tells us that the factions of Scipio and Hypsœus stormed 

the house of M. Lepidus, the interrex, threw down the images of his 

ancestors, and committed a variety of outrages, because he would noc 

tukd thecomitia for the élection of conauls while the resentmeot of thfl 

jfopalaoe was flresh against MUo. 
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laws, only not according to the usual forms. A 
division* was made in the vote, at whose request I 
know not ; for it is not necessary to expose the 
crimes of every one. Thus the remainder of the 
senate^s authority was destroyed by a mercenary in- 
terposition. But it is said that Pompey, by the bill 
which he brought in, decided both on the nature 
of the fact in gênerai, and the merits of this cause 
in particular ; for he published a law concerning this 
encounter in the Appian way, in which P. Clodius 
was killed. But what was the lawî — why, that 
inquiry should be made into it. And what was 
to be inquired into ? whether the fact was com- 
mitted? But that is not disputed. Bywhomî That 
too is clear ; for Pompey saw, though the fact was 
confessed, that the justice of it might be defended. 
If he had not seen that a person might be acquitted, 
after making his confession, he would ne ver hâve 
directed any inquiry to be made, nor hâve put into 
your hands, my lords, an acquitting as weli as a 
. favourable letter-t But Cn. Pompey seems to me 
not only to hâve determined nothing severe against 
Milo, but even to hâve pointed out what you are to 
hâve in view in the course of the trial; for he who 
did not punish the confession of the fact, but allowed 
of a defence, was surely of opinion that the cause 
of the bloodshed was to be inquired into, and not 
the fact itself. I refer it to Pompey himself, whe- 
ther the part he acted in this affair proceeded from^. 
his regard to the memory of P. Clodius, or frora his* 
regard to the times. 
M. Drusus, a man of the highest quality, the de- 

* When any (^inion propowd to tbe nenate wos thought too gênerai^ 
and to indode aeveral distinct articlfia, some of which might be approved, 
and otbers rejecled, it wastisual to require that it might be divided: and 
someiimea by a gênerai volée of tbe aaeemUy calling out, *' Divide, 
divide." 

t He meana the lettera A and C, the flrst of which the jndges wrote 
on the tableta if they meant to acquit, and the other if they meata v^ 
condemn. 
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fender, and in those limes almost the patron, of the 
•enate, uncle to that brave man M. Cato, now on the 
bench, and tribune of the people, was kiUed in his 
own house. And yet the people were not consulted 
on his death, nor was any commission for a trial 
ffranted by the senate on account of it. What deep 
dittress is said to hâve spread over the whole city 
when P. Africanus was assassinated in the night-time, 
as he lay on his own bed ! What breast did not then 
aigh t What heart was not pierced with grief, that 
a person on whom the wishes of ail men would hâve 
conferred immortality, could wishes hâve done it, 
should be eut ofT by so earJy a fate î Was no de- 
cree made then for an inquiry into Africanus^s death ? 
None. And why ? Because the crime is the same, 
whether the character of the persons that suffer be 
Ulustrious or obscure. Grant that there is a différ- 
ence as to the dignity of their lives, yet their deaths, 
when they are the effect of villany, are judged by 
the same laws and attended by the same punish- 
ments ; unless it be a more heinous parricide for a 
man to kill his father if he be of consular dignity, 
than if he were in a private station — or the guilt of 
Clodius's death be aggravated by his being killed 
among the monuments of his ancestors ; for that, 
too, has been urged — as if the great Appius Caecus 
had paved that road, not for the convenience of his 
country, but that his posterity might hâve the privi- 
lège of committing acts of violence with impunity. 
And accordingly, when P. Clodius had killed M. Pa- 
pirius, a most accomplished person of the equestrian 
order, on this Appian way, his crime must pass un- 
punished ; for a nobleman had only killed a Roman 
knight among the monuments of his own family. 
Now the very name of this Appian way, what a stir 
does it make ! What was never mentioned whUe 
it was stained with the blood of a worthy and inno- 
cent man, is in every one's mouth, now it is died 
wjth that of a robber and a murderer. But why 
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do I mention thèse things î One of Clodius^s 
slaves was seized in the temple of Castor, where he 
was placed by his master, on purpose to ass^^ssinate 
Pompey : he confessed it, as they were wresting the 
dagger out of his hands. Pompey absented from 
the forum on it ; he absented from the senate ; he 
absented from the public. He had recourse for his' 
security to the gâtes and walls of his own house, 
and not to the authority of laws or courts of judica- 
ture. Was any law passed at that time î was any 
extraordinary commission granted ! And yet, if any 
circumstance, if any person, if any juncture ever 
merited such a distinction, it was certainly on this 
occasion. An assassin was placed in the forum, 
and in the very porch of the senate house, with a 
design to murder the man on whose life depended 
the safety of the state ; and at so critical a juncture 
of the republic, that if he had fallen, not this city 
alone, but the whole empire, must hâve fallen with 
him. But possibly you may imagine he ought not 
to be punished, because his design did not succeed ; 
as if the success of a crime, and not the intention 
of the criminal, was cognizable by the laws. There 
was less reason indeed for grief, as the attempt did 
not succeed; but certainly not at ail the less for 
punishment. How often, my lords, hâve I myself 
escaped the threatening dagger and bloody hands 
of Clodius ! From which, if neither my own good 
fortune nor that of the republic had preserved me, 
who would ever hâve procured an extraordinary trial 
on my death 1 

But it is weak in one to présume to compare Dru- 
sus, Africanus, Pompey, or myself, with Clodius. 
Their lives could be dispensed with ; but as to the 
death of P. Clodius, no one can hear it with any de- 
gree of patience. The senate mourus, the eçiues- 
trian oraer is filled with distress, the whole city is 
in the deepest aflUction, the corporate towii& «s^^ ^ 
in mourniiu:, the colonies axe o^er«V<«^scift^ ^'>!^ 
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sorrow ; in a word, even the fields themselveg 
lament the loss of so generous, so useful, and so 
humane a citizen. Birt this, my lords, is by no 
means the reason why Pompey thought himself 
obllged to appoint a commission for a trial : being a 
man of great wisdom, of deep and almost divine 
pénétration, he took a great variety of things into 
nis view. He considered that Clodius had been his 
enemy — that Milo was his intimate friend, and was 
afraid that, if he took his part in the gênerai joy, it 
would render the sincerityof his reconciliation sus- 
pected. Many other things he saw ; and particu- 
tarly this, that though he had made a seyere law, 
yoa would act with becoming resolution on the trial. 
And accordingly, in appointing judges, he selected 
the greatest ornaments of the most iUustrious orders 
of the State ; nor in making his choice did he, as 
some hâve pretended, set aside my friends : for nei- 
ther had this person, so eminent for his justice, any 
8uch design, nor was it possible for him to hâve 
made such a distinction, if only worthy men were 
chosen, even if he had been désirons of doing it. 
My influence is not confîned to my particular friends, 
my lords, the number of whom cannot be very large, 
because the intimacies of friendship can extend but 
to a fe w. If I hâve any interest, it is owing to this, 
that the affairs of the state hâve connected me with 
the virtuous and worthy members of it ; out of whom, 
when he chose the most deserving, to which he 
would think himself bound in honour, he could not 
fail of nominating those who had an affection for 
me. But in fixing on you, L. Domitius, to préside 
at this trial, he had no other motive than a regard 
to justice, disinterestedness, humanity, and honour. 
He enacted that the président should be of consular 
rank ; because, I suppose, he was of opinion that 
men of distinction ought to be proof against the 
levity of the populace and the rashness of the aban- 
àoneà ; and he cave you the préférence to ail others 
ofthe aame raiflc, because yow Vvad ftomyour youth 
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Îriven the strongest proofs of your contempt of popu- 
ar rage.* 

Therefore, my lords, to corne at last to the cause 
itself, and the accusation brought against us : if it 
be not unusual in some cases to confess the fact ; 
if the senate has decreed nothing with relation to 
our cause, but what we ourselves could hâve wished ; 
if he who enacted the law, though there was no dis- 

{)ute about the matter of fact, was willing that the 
awfulness of it should be debated ; if a number of 
judges hâve been chosen, and a person appointed to 
préside at the trial, who might canvass the affair 
with wisdom and equity — the only remainin|^ subject 
of your inquiry is, which of thèse two parties way- 
laid the other. And that you may be able the more 
easily to détermine this point, I shall beg the favour 
of an attentive hearing, while in a few words I lay 
open the whole afifair before you. P. Clodius, being 
determined, when created pretor, to harass his coun- 
try with every species of oppression, and finding 
the comitia had been delayed so long the year be- 
fore that he could not hold his office raany months ;t 
not regarding, like the rest, the dignity of the sta- 
tion, but being solicitons both to avoid having L. 
Paulus, a man of exemplary virtue, for his colleague, 
and to obtain a whole year for oppressing the state, 
ail on a sudden thre w up his own year, and reserved 
himself to the next ; not from any religions scruple, 
but that he might hâve, as he said himself, a fuU 
entire year for exercising his pretorship ; that Is, for 
overtuming the commonweadth. He was sensible 
he must be controUed and cramped in the exercise t 

^Hereftrato Domitius's condact in his pretorehip, daring which Cn. 
Manltos, one of ihe tribunes of the people, enaotod a Uw that tbe ùmi 
menoferenr tnbe.shouid hâve a power of voting, and took ponseaiioa 
of tbe eapttu in a Ibreible manner, from which he waa driven by Domitioa, 
jtnd aeveral of his (btlowars slain. 

t The (lictiona of the city and the seditioiis oondact of tbe tribunea had 
•prevented tlie élection of oonanls, andoceaaiooed an intenegnum <dVÊf 
onwrda of six montha ; ao that Meaaaia and CalTinoa did tid^ ^cSc^'Qm, 
^ionanlahip abofi flra BOOtba, wbieli NVia ^snoMAi «^ 
ifMontoo. 
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of his pretorian authority under M ilo, who, he plainly 
saw, would be chosen consul by the unanimous con- 
sent of the Roman people. Accordingly, he joined 
the candidates that opposed Milo; but in such a 
roanner that he overruled them in every thing, had 
the sole management of the élection, and, as he used 
often to boast, bore ail the comitia on his own 
shoulders. He assembled the tribes, he thrust him- 
self into their counsels, and formed a new CoUinian 
tribe of the most abandoned of the citizens. The 
more confusion and disturbance he made, the^ more 
Milo prevailed. When this wretch, who was bent 
on au manner of wickedness, saw that so brave a 
man, and his most inveterate enemy, would certainly 
be consul ; when he perceived this, not only by the 
discourses, but by the votes, of the Roman people, 
he began to throw oif ail disguise, and to déclare 
openly that Milo must be killed. He sent for that 
rude and barbarous crew of slaves from the Apen- 
nineS} whom you hâve seen, with whom he used to 
ravage the public forests, and harass Etruria. The 
thing was not in the least a secret; for he used 
openly to say, that though Milo could not be deprived 
of the consulate, he might of his life. He often in- 
timated this in the senate, and declared it expressly 
before the people ; insomuch, that when Favonius, 
that brave man, asked hini what prospect he could 
hâve of carrying on his furious designs, while Milo 
was alive, he replied, " That in three or four days 
at most, he should be taken out of the way ;" which 
reply Favonius immediately communicated to M. 
Cato. 

In the mean time, as soon as Clodius knew (nor 
indeed was there any difficulty to come at the in- 
telligence) that Milo was obliged by the eighteenth 
of January to be at Lanuvium,* where he was die- 

^Lanuviam was a municipal town in the Appian way, abont twelve 
wIloÊ ftom Rome. Ttie famoos temple ofJuno Soapita was in it, to 
oOeiateln whlch a priest was yoariy nominated by a magistrats eaUs4 
tito dtaeator. 
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tator, in order to nominate a priest, a duty which 
the laws rendered necessary to be performed every 
year ; he went suddenly from Rome the day bsfore, 
in order, as appears by the event, to waylay Milo, 
in hls own grounds ; and this at a time when he was 
obhged to leave a tumultuous assembly, which he 
had summoned that very day, where his présence 
was necessary to carry on his mad designs ; a thing 
he never would hâve done if he had not been 
désirons to take the advantage of that particular 
time and place for perpetrating his villany. But 
Milo, after having staid in the senate that day tiU 
the house had broken up, went home, changea his 
shoes and clothes, waited awhile, as usual, till his 
wife had got ready to attend him, and then set for- 
ward about the time that Clodius, if he had pro- 
posed to come back to Rome that day, might hâve 
retumed. Clodius meets him, equipped for an en- 
gagement on horseback, without either chariot or 
baggage, without his Grecian servants ;* and, what 
was more extraordinary, without his wife.f While 
this lier-in-wait, who had contrived the joumey on 
purpose for an assassination, was in a chariot with 
his wife, muf9ed up in his cloak, encumbered with 
a crowd of servants, and with a feeble and timid 
train of women and boys, he meets Clodius nearhis 
own estate, a littie before sunset, and is immediately 
attacked by a body of men, who throw their darts 
at him from an eminence, and kiU his coachman. 
On which he threw ofT his cloak, leaped from his 
chariot and defended himself with great bravery. " 
lu the mean time Clodius^s attendants drawing their 
swords, some of them ran back to the chariot in 



"^It wa« customaiy for the richer sort of the Romans to entertain iii 
their housee acholare and philosophera from Greece, who generaUy 
acoompaiiied them when they travelled, in order to amuse or instruet 
them. 

t Clodius had for his wifo one Fulvia, who was afterwaxd married ta 
Antony. ^ 
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order to attack Milo in the rear, while others, think- 
ing that he was already killed, fell on his servants 
who were behind ; thèse, being resolute and faithful 
to their master, were some of them slain ; while the 
rest, seeing a warm engagement near the chariot, 
being prevented from going to their master's assist- 
ance ; hearing besides from Clodius himself that 
Milo was killed, and believing it to be fact, acted on 
this occasion (I mention it, not with a view to élude 
the accusation, but because it was the true state of 
the case) without the orders, without the knowledge, 
without the présence of their master, as every man 
would wish his own servants should act in the like 
ciccumstances. 

This, my lords, is a faithful account of the matter 
of fact : the person who lay in wait was himself 
oyercome, and force subdued by force, or rather au- 
dàciousnesschastisedby truevalour. 1 say nothingof 
theadvantage whic h accrues to the state in gênerai, 
to yourselves in particular, and to ail good raen ; I 
am content to waive the argument I might dra w from 
hence in favôur of my client, whose destiny was so 
peculiar, that he could not secure his own safety 
without securing yours and that of the repiiblic at 
the same tinie. If hc could not do it lawfully, there 
is no room for attempting his defence. But if reason 
teaches the learned, necessity the barbarian, common 
custom ail nations in gênerai, and even nature itself 
instructs the brutes to défend their bodies, limbs, 
and lives when attacked, by ail possible methods, 
you cannot pronounce this action criminal, without 
determining at the same time that whoever falls into 
the hands of a highwayman must of necessity perish 
either by the sword or your décisions. Had Milo 
been of this opinion, he would certainly hâve chosen 
to hâve fallen by the hand of Clodius, who had more 
than once before this made an attempt on his life, 
rather than be executed by your order, because he 
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had not tamely yielded himself a victim to his rage. 
But if uone of you are of this opinion, the propei^ 
question is, not whether Clodius was killed, — for tha^ 
we grantj—but whether justly or unjustly; an in- 
quiry of which many précédents are to be found. 
That a plot was laid is very évident; and this is 
what the senate decreed to be injurions to the state : 
but by which of them laid is uncertain. This then 
is the point which the law directs us to inquire into. ' 
Thus, what the senate decreed related to the action, 
not the man ; and Pompey enacted, not on the mat- 
ter of fact, but of law. 

Is nothing else, therefore, to be detemiined but 
this single question, which of them waylaid the 
otherl Nothing, certainly. If it appear that Mile 
was the aggressor, we ask no favour ; but if Clodius, 

Îroxk will then acqulL us of the crime that has been 
aid to our charge. (jWhat niethod then can we take 
to prove that Clodius lay in wait for Milo 1 It is 
sufficient, considering what an audacious, abandoned 
wretch he was, to show that he lay undèr a strong 
temptation to it ; that he formed great hopes, and 
proposed to himself great advantages from Milo's 
death. Let that question of Cassius,* therefore, 
" Whose interest was it î" be applied to the présent 
case : for though no considération can prevail on a 
good man to be guilty of a base action, yet to a bad 
man the least prospect of advantage will often be 
sufficient. By M ilo^s death, Clodius not only gained 
his point of being pretor, without that restraint 
which his adversary's power as consul would hâve 
laid on his wicked desigîis, but like wise that of being 

{>retor under those consuls, by whose connivanceat 
east, if not assistance, he hoped he should be able 

* We are told by Aaeoniue ttaat Cassius was a man of mat severity, 
and tbat wben he waa examiner in any caae of murder, ne always ex- 
hortée, nay eommanded, the jndgee to inquire what proepect of advantage ,A-m 
eould ariae to the mnrderer from the (kct. His tribunal, on acconnt of huSMk 
exceesive severity, waa called the rock of crimlnallA. ^^ 
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to betray the state into the mad schemes he had 
been forming; persuading himself that, as they 
thought themselves under so great an obligation to 
him, they would hâve no inclination to oppose any of 
bis attempts, even if they shonld hâve it in their 
po wer ; and that if they were inclined to do it, they 
wonld perhaps be scarce able to control the most 
profligate of ail men, who had been confirmed and 
nardened in his audaciousness by a long séries of 
rillanies. Are you then, my lords, alone ignorant ? 
are you strangers in this city 1 Has the report, 
which so generally obtains in the to wn, of those 
laws (if they are to be called laws, and not rather 
the scourges of the city and the plagues of the re- 
pnblic) which he intended to bave iroposed and fixed 
as a brand of infamy on us ail, never reached your 
ears ? Show us, I beg of you, Sextus Clodius, show 
us that register of your laws ; which, they say, you 
rescuedout of his house, and carried offlike another 
Palladium,* in the midst of an arnied force and a 
midnight mob ; that you might hâve an honourable 
legacy, and ample instructions for some future tri- 
bune, who should hold his office under your direc- 
tion, if such a tribune you could find. No w he casts 
a look at me, like that he used to assume when he 
threatened uni versai ruin. I am indeed struck with 
that iight of the senate. 

What, Sextus, do you imagine I am angry with 
you. who bave treated my greatest enemy with more 
severity than the humanity of my temper could bave 
allowed me to bave required? You threw the 
bloody body of P. Clodius out of his house ; you 

* The Palladium was a wooden image of Pallaa. The Trojana fUneied 
that it fell fh>m heaven into an uneovered temple, and were told by the 
oracle that Troy could not be taken while that image remained there ; 
which being underatood by Diomed and Ulysses, tbey privately ttola 
into thfl temple, surprised and slew the keepers, and carried the image 
twiy. It waa brought to Rinne, by whom is uncertain, plaoad in ta» 
, Mmtoof VmC8» ané raNVtd from tht fiamrt of thtt «diflM hy MUfeilua 
Ihehlgfa-priMt. 
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cxposed it to public view in the streets ; you left it 
by night a prey to the dogs, haif-consumed with un- 
hallowed wood, stripped of its images,* and deprived 
of the usual encomiums and funeral pomp. This, 
though it is true 3^u did it ont of inere necessity, I 
cannot commend ; yet as my enemy was the object of 
your cruel ty, I ought not certainly to be angry with 
you. You saw there was the greatest reason to dread 
a révolution in the state from the pretorship of Clo- 
dius, unless the man who had both courage smd 
power to control him were chosen consul. When 
aU the Roman people were convinced that Milo was 
the man, what citizen could hâve hesitated a moment 
about giving him his vote, when by that vote he at 
once relieved his own fears, and delivered the re- 
public from the utmost danger î But now Ciodius 
18 taken off, it requires extraordinary efforts in Milo 
to support his dignity. That singular honour by 
which he was distinguished, and which daily in- 
creased by his repressing the outrages of the Clodian 
faction, vanished with the death of Ciodius. Yoa 
hâve gained this advantage, that there is now no 
citizen you hâve to fear ; while Milo has lost a fine 
field for displaying his valour, the interest that sup- 
ported his élection, and a perpétuai source of glory. 
Accordingly, Milo's élection to the consulate, which 
could never hâve been hurt while Ciodius was living, 
begins now on his death to be disputed. Milo, 
therefore, is so far from receiving any benefit from 
Clodius's death that he is really a sufferer by it. [But 
it may be said that hatred prevailed ; that anger and 
resentment urged him on ; that he avenged his own 
wrongB, and redressed his own grievances. Now if 
ail thèse particulars may be applied, not merely with 
greater propriety to Ciodius than to Milo, but with 

* W« tretold by Fliny that the halls of great inen among the RomnM 
were adomed with tbe Imagée oftheirdeceaaed Mende, done in wci. 
and kbak wben any orkhe tanOy waa hnried, theaelmagea w&n eoiilM| 
alonc with tbe eorpee. ^^ 

Cio. Vol. IL— L 
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the utmost propriety to the one, and not tlie leasi to 
the other; what more can you désire? For wby 
shoold Milo bear any other hatred to Clodius^ who 
fumisbed him with such a rich harvest of glory, bat 
that wbicb every patriot must bear to ail bad men î 
As to Clodius, he had motives enough for bearing 
ill-will to Milo ; flrst, as my protector and guardian ; 
then^ as the opposer of bis mad schemes, and the 
controller of his armed force ; and, lastly, as bis 
accuser : for wbile he lived, he was liable to be 
convicted by Milo on the Plautian law.* With what 
patience, do von imagine, such an imperious spirit 
could bear this ? How high must his resentment 
hâve risen, and with what justice too, in so great an 
enemy to justice. 

It remains now to consider what arguments their 
natural temper and behaviour will fumish ont in 
defence of the one, and for the conviction of the 
other. Milo never made use of any violence, 
Clodius never carried any point without it. What 
then, my lords, when Iretired from this city, leaving 
3rou in tears for my departure, did I fear standing a 
trial ; and not rather the insults of Clodius's slaves, 
the force of arms, and open violence If What reason 
could there be for restoring me, if he was not 
guilty of injustice in banishing me t He had sum- 
moned me, I know he had, to appear on my trial ; 
had set a fine on me ; had brought an action of trea- 



* Thia law wuenacted by F. Plnithiii, txibane of the people, A. U. C 
675, inlnat thoM tbat attempted any fisree againat the state or aenate, 
or uaed any violence to the magiatratet, or appenred armed in pablic on 
any Ul derigii, or foreibly expelled any person from his lawAil poaaesaion. 
The ponishment aaaigned lo the convicted waa fbrbidding tbem lire and 
water. 

t When Cicero flmnd liimaelf reduced to the condition of a erimi- 
nal by one of Clodius'* laws, he cbanged his habit, as was usual in the 
case of a pablic impeaehment, and appeared about the atreeta in t 
■•rdid or mooming gown.to excite the compaasion of his fellow-eiti- 
wna ; while Clodiaa, at the head of hia mob, contrived to mset «nd 
jHDlt him at erery turn, reproaching him for hia cowardioo anddi^a»- 
^ni, and throwing dirt and atones at him. 
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son against me ; and I had reason to fear the event 
of a trial in a cause that was neither glorious for 
you, nor very honourable for myself. No, my lordi, 
this was not the case : I was unwilling to expose 
my countrymen, whom I had saved by my counsels 
and at the hazard of my life, to the swords of slaves, 
indigent citizens, and a crew of ruffians : for I saw 
— ^yes, I myself beheld this very Q. Hortensius,* 
the light and ornament of the republic, almost 
murdered by the hands of slaves, while he waited 
on me ; and it was in the same tumult that C. Vibi- 
enus, a senator of great worth, who was in his Com- 
pany, was handled so roughly that it cost him his 
life. When therefore h as that dagger which Clo- 
dius received from Catiline rested in its sheath? 
it bas been aimed at me ; but 1 would not suifer 
you to expose yourselves to its rage on my account : 
with it he lay in wait for Pompey, and stained the 
Appian way, that monument of the Clodian family, 
with the blood of Papirius. The same, the very 
same weapon was, after a long distance of time, a^ain 
tumed against me ; and you know how narrowly I 
escaped being destroyed by it lately at the pala ce.] 
What now of this kind can be laid to Milo's charge, 
whose force has only been employed to save uie 
State from the violence of Clodius, when he could 
not be brooght to a trial î Had he been inclined to 
kill him, how often had he the fairest opportunities 

* TMa HorteailQS wm a very celebntad orator; he reigned abaolnte 
il tbe Boman foram wlien Cieero fini «Dtered it ; and as his anperior 
ftmawasthedilerapar to Cicero'a industry, so theshiningr spedmea 
whieh Oicero wkmi gave of himself made Hortensius likewiaa tba 
brigbter ftw it, hy obllging him to exert ail the force of his genina to 
imantain hia ground afjainst bis yoang rival. They passed a grea(parc 
of their livea ra a kind of equal contest and emalation of eacb ottûn'a 
merit : bat Hortensius, by the superiority of his years, having flrsc 
paaaeo Uivoagh the usual gradation of public honours, and satisfled hia 
ambitiOQ by obtaining the higbent, began to relax somewbat of hia dd 
eooteotfaHi, and give way to the charma of ease aud luxury, to vrhieh hte 
nature atraagly incUned him, tili he was forced at last by the geoenl 
volée uf the city to yield the post of honour to Cieero. "^ 
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of doing it ! Might he not legally hâve revenged 
himself on him when he was defending his house 
aad household gods against his assault 1 might he 
not when that excellent citizen and brave roan P. 
Sextus, his coUea^e, was wounded? might he 
not when Q. Fabricius, that worthy man, was abused, 
and a most barbarous slaughter made in the forum, 
on his proposing the law for my restoration ? might 
he not when the house of L. Caecilius, that upright 
and brave pretor, viras attacked î might he not on 
that day when the law passed in reUtion to me 1 
when a vast concourse of people from ail parts of 
Italy, animated with a concern for my safety, would 
with joyful voice, hâve celebrated the glory of the 
action, and the whole city hâve claimed the honour 
of what was performed by Milo alone î 

At that time P. Lentulus, a man of distinguished 
worth and bravery, was consul ; the professed en- 
emy of Clodius, the avenger of his crimes, the 
guardian of the senate, the defeuder of your de- 
crees, the supporter of that public union, and the 
restorer of my safety : there were seven pretors, 
and eight tribunes of the people in my interest, in 
opposition to him. Pompey, the iirst mover and 
patron of my return, was his enemy ; whose import- 
ant and illustrions decree for my restoration was 
seconded by the whole senate ; who encouraged the 
Roman people ; and when he passed a decree in my 
favour at Capua, gave the signal to ail Italy, ; ">licit- 
ous for my safety, and imploring his assistaace in 
my behalf, to repair in a body to Rome to hâve my 
sentence reversed.* In a word, the citizens were 
then so inilamed with rage against him from their 
auÔfection to me, that had he beenkilled at that junc- 



* Pompey presided in person when the inhabitants of Capua, whera 
1m hadplanted a colony, made a decren to Cicero*8 honour ; he took the 
trouble Ukewise of Tiaiting ali the otber colonies and chief towns in theie 

rrM, to appoint them a day of gênerai rendezyoua at Rome, to 
tbe promulgation of the law forCieero'a return. 
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tare, they would not hâve thought so much of ac- 
quitting as of rewarding the person by whose hand 
ne fell. And yet Milo so far goveraed his temper, 
that, though he prosecuted him twice in a court of 
judicature, he never had recourse to violent mea- 
sures against him. But what do I say 1 while Milo 
was a private person, and stood accused by Clodius 
before the people, when Pompey was assaulted in 
the midst of a speech he was making in Milo's 
favour, what a fair opportunity, and I will even add, 
sufficient reason, was there for despatching him ? 
A^ain, when Mark Antony had, on a late occasion, 
raised in the minds of ail good men the most lively 
hopes of seeing the state in a happier condition ; 
when that noble yonth had bravely undertakeu the 
defence of his country in a most dangerous quarter, 
and had actually secured the wild beast in the toils 
of justice, which he endeavoured to avoid : immor- 
tal gods ! how favourable was the time and place for 
destroying him ! When Clodius concealed him self 
beneath a dark staircase, how easily could Milo bave 
destroyed that plague of his country, and thus hâve 
heightened the glory of Antony, without incurring 
the hatred of any ! How often was it in his power» 
while the comitia were held in the field of Mars ! 
when Clodius had forced his way within the enclo- 
sure, and his party began, by his direction, to draw 
their swords and throw stones ; and then on a sud- 
den, being struck with terror at the sight of Milo, 
fled to the Tiber, how eamestly did you and every 
good man wish that Milo had display^ his valour ? 
Can you imagine then that Milo would choose to 
încur the ill-will of any by an action which he for- 
bore when it would hâve gained him the applauae 
of ail î Would he make no scruple of killing him 
at the hazard of his own life, without any provoca- 
tion, at the most improper time and place, whom he 
did not Tantore to attack when he nad Justice on 

L2 
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his aide, had so convenient an opporttinity, and 
would hâve run no risk ? especially, my lords, when 
his struggle for the suprême office in the stats, and 
the day of his élection, was at hand; at which criti* 
cal season (for I know by expérience how timorous 
ambition is, and what a solicitons concern there is 
about the consulate) we dread, not only the charges 
that may openly be brought against us, bpt even the 
most secret whispers and hidden surmises: when 
We tremble at every rumour, every false, forged, and 
frivolous story ; when we explore the features and 
watch the looks of every one we roeet. For no- 
thing is so changeable, so ticklish, so frail, and so 
flexible, as the inclinations and sentiments of our 
fellow-citizens on such occasions ; they are not only 
displeased with the dishonourable conduct of a can- 
didate, but are often disgusted with his most worthy 
actions. Shall Milo then be supposed, oh the yery 
day of élection, — a day which he had long wished 
for, and impatiently expected, — to présent himself 
before that august assembly of the centuries, hav- 
ing his hands stained with blood, publicly acknow- 
ledging and proclaiming his guilt ? Who can be- 
lieve mis of the man 1 yet who can doubt but that 
Clodius imagined he should reign without control, 
were Milo murdered ? What shall we say, my lords, 
to that which is the source of ail audaciousness ? 
Does not every one know that tlie hope of impunity 
is the grand temptation to the commission of crimes! 
No w which of thèse two was the most exposedtothis? 
Milo, who is now on his trial for an action which 
must be deemed at least necessary, if not glorious ; 
or Clodius, who had so thorough a contempt for the 
authority of the magistrate, and for penalties, that 
he took delight in nothing that was either agreeable 
to nature or consistent with law 1 But why should 
I labour this point so much î why dispute any longer ! 
I appeal to you, Q. Petilius, who are a most worthy 
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And excellent citizen; I call you, Marcus Cato, 
to witness ; both of you placed on that tribunal by 
a kind of snpernatural direction. You were told by 
M. Favonius that Clodius declared to him, and you 
were told it in Clodius's lifetime, that Milo should 
not live three days longer. In three days^ time he 
attempted what he had threatened : if he then made 
no scruple of publishing' his design, can you enter- 
tain any doubt of it when it was actuaJly carried 
into exécution ? 

But how could' Clodius be certain as to the day t 
This I hâve already accounted for. There was no 
diffieulty in knowing when the dictator of Lanuvium 
vas to perform his stated sacrifiées. He saw that 
Milo was obliged to set out for Lanuvium on that 
very day. Accordingly, he was beforehand with 
him. But on what day ? that day on which, as I 
mentioned before, a mad assembly was held by his 
mercenary tribune : which day, which assembly, 
which tumult he would never hâve left, if he had 
not been ea^r to exécute his meditated villany. 
So that he had not the least pretence for under- 
taking the joumey, but a strong reason for staying 
at home ; while Milo, on the contrary, could not 
possibly stay, and had not only a sufficient reason 
for leaving the city, but was under an absolute ne- 
«essity of doing it. Now what if it appear that, as 
Clodius certainly knew Milo would be on the road 
that day, Milo could not so much as suspect the 
same of Clodius ? First, then, I ask which way he 
could come at the knowledge of it? A question 
which you cannot put with respect to Clodius: for had 
be applied to nobody else, T. Patinas,* his intimate 
frienc^ could bave informed him that Milo, as being 
•dictator of Lanuvium, was obliged to create a priest 
there on that very day. Besides, there were many 
other persons — ail the inhabitants of Lanuvium 

* Titw PkttiuM reaidod in Ijurariain, and was an intimate aoqnalnt* 
anœ of Clodhw. 
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indeed, from whom he might bave very easily bad ibii 
pièce of intelligeace. But of whom did MUo in- 
quire of Clodius^s return ! I sball allow, bowever, 
mat be did iaquire ; nay, I shall grant, further, witb 
my friend Arrius, so libéral am I in my concessions, 
tbtat be corrupted a slave. Read tbe évidence tbat 
is before you. C. Cassinius, of Interamna, sur- 
named Scola, an intimate friend and companion of 
P. Clodius, wbo swore on a former occasion tbat 
Clodius was at Interamna* and at Rome at tbe same 
hour, tells you tbat P. Clodius intended to bave spent 
tbat day at bis seat near Alba : but tbat, bearing 
very unexpectedly of tbe deatb of Cyrus tbe arcbi- 
tect, be determined immediately to return to Rome. 
The same évidence is given in by C. Clodius, an- 
other companion of P. Clodius. 

Observe, my lords, bow much tbis évidence makes 
for us. In tbe first place, it plainly appears tbat 
Milo did not undertake bis journey witb a design to 
waylay Clodius, as be could not bave tbe least 
prospect of meeting bim. In tbe next place (for I 
see no reason why I should not likewise speak for 
myself), you know, my lords, tbere were persons 
wbo, in their zeal for carrying on tbis prosecution, 
did not scruple to say, tbat thougb tbe murder was 
committed by tbe bands of Milo, tbe plot was laid 
by a more eminent person. In a word, tbose worth- 
less and abandoned wretches represented me as a 
robber and an assassin. But tbis calumny is confuted 
by their own witnesses, wbo deny tnat Clodius 
would bave returned to Rome tbat day if be bad 
not heard of tbe deatb of Cyrus. Thus I recover 
my spirits ; I am acquitted, and am under no appré- 
hensions lest I should seem to bave contrived what 
I could not so much as bave suspected. Proceed I 
now to their other objections : Clodius, say they, 
had not he least thought of waylay ing Milo, be- 

* Interamna was a oity of Urabria ; and was so called, becaqse it 
tituated between two rivers. The modems call itTemL 
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cause he was to hâve reraained at Albanum and 
would never hâve gone from his country-seat to 
commit a murder. But I plainly perceive that the 
person who is pretended to hâve informed him of 
Cjrrns's death, only informedhira of Milo's approach : 
for why inform him of the death of Cyrus, whom 
Clodius, when he went from Rome, left expiring? 
I was with him, and sealed up his will along with 
•Clodius ; for he had publicly made his will, and ap- 
pointed Clodius and me his heirs. Was a messen- 
ger sent him then by four o'clock the next day to 
acquaint him with the death of a person, whom, but 
the day before, àbout nine in the morning, he had 
left breathing his last î 

Allowing it, however, to be so, what reason was 
there for hurrying back to Rome ? For what did he 
travel in the night-time î what occasioned Hl this 
despatch ? was it because he was the heir î In the 
first place, this required no hurry ; and, in the next, 
if it nad, what could he hâve go't that night, which 
he must hâve lost had he come to Rome only next 
morning? And as a joumey to town in the night 
was rather to be avoided than desired by Clodius, so 
if MUo had fornied any plot against his enemy, and 
had known that he was to retum to town that even* 
ing, he would hâve stopped and waited for him. He 
might hâve killed him by night in a suspicions place, 
infested with robbers. Nobody could hâve disbe- 
lieved him if he had denicd the fact; since even 
after he has confessed it, every one is concerned for 
his safety. First of ail, the place itself would hâve 
been charged with it, being a haunt and retreat for 
robbers;* while the silent solitude and shades of 
night must hâve concealed M ilo : and then, as such 
numbers had been assaulted aud plundered by Clo- 
dius, and 80 many others were apprehensive of the 
like treatment, the suspicion must naturally hâve 

* In the Applan wmy itood the toinb of one Basilius ; a place whleh 
jMd beoome Boioas for the n»ny morden conunitted at it. 
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fallen on them ; and, in short, ail Etruria might hâve 
been prosecuted. But it is certain that Clodiut, ia 
his retum that day from Aricia, called at Albanonii 
Now, though Milo had known that Clodius had left 
Aricia, yet he had reason to suspect that he would 
caU at his seat, which lies on the road, even though 
he was that day to retum to Rome. Why then did 
he not either meet him sooner, and prevent his 
reaching it, or post himself where he was sure Clo- 
dius was to pass in the night-time ? Thus far, my 
lords, everv circumstance concurs to prove that it 
was for Milo^s interest Clodius should live ; that, on 
the contrary, Milo^s death was a most désirable event 
for answering the purposes of Clodius : that on the 
one side there was a most implacable hatred, on the 
other not the least ; that the one had been continu- 
ally emplo3ring himself in acts of violence, the other 
only in opposing them ; that the life of Milo was 
threatened, and his death publicly foretold by Clo- 
dius, whereas nothing of that kind was ever heard 
from Milo ; that the day fixed for Milo's journey was 
well known to his adversary, while Milo knew no- 
thing when Clodius was to retum ; that Milo's jour- 
ney was necessary, but that of Clodius rather the 
contrary ; that the one openly declared his intention 
of leaving Rome that day, while the other concealed 
his intention of retuming ; that Milo made no altér- 
ation in his measures, but that Clodius feigned an 
excuse for altering his ; that if Milo had designed to 
waylay Clodius, he would hâve waited for him near 
the city till it was dark, but that Clodius, even if he 
had been under no appréhensions from Milo, ought 
to hâve been afraid of coming to town so late at 
night. 

Let us now consider the principal point, whether 
the place where they encountered was most favour- 
able to Milo or to Clodius. But can there, my 
lords, be any room for doubt, or for any further 
délibération on that 1 It was near the estate of Clo» 
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dius, where at least a thonsand able-bodied men 
were employed in his mad schemes of building. 
Did Milo think he should hâve an advantage by at- 
tacking him from an eminence ; and did he for this 
reason pitch on that spot for the engagement 1 or 
was he not rather expected in that place by his ad- 
versary, who hoped the situation would favour his 
assaultl The thing, my lords, speaks for itself, 
which must be allowed to be of the greâtest import- 
ance in determining a question. Were the aifair to 
be represented only by painting, instead of being 
expressed by words, it would even then clearly ap- 
pear which was the traitor, and which was free from 
ail mischievous designs ; when the one was sitting 
in his chariot, muffled up in his cloàk, and his wife 
along with him. Which of thèse circumstances was 
not a very great encumbrance ? the dress, the chariot, 
or the companion 1 How could he be worse equipped 
for an engagement, when he was wrapped up in a 
cloak, embarrassed with a chariot, and almost fet- 
tered by his wife î Observe the other now : in the 
first place, sallying out on a sudden from his seat ; 
for what reason ? in the evening ; what urged him ? 
late; to what purpose, especially at that season? 
He caUs at Pompey's seat ; witli what view 1 To 
see Pompey î He knew he was at Alsium. To see 
his houseî He had been in it a thousand times. 
What then could be the reason of this loitering and 
shifting about t He wanted to be on the spot when 
Mik) came up. 

Now please to compare the travelling équipage 
of a determined robber with that of Milo. Clodius, 
before that day, always travelled with his wife ; he 
was then without her : he never used to travel but 
in his chariot ; he was then on horseback : he was 
attended with Greeks wherever he went, even when 
he was hurrying to the Tuscan camp ;* at that time 

* Cteen ùmpÊOÛj ctanet Clodiiw witb baving had a ahare in Gatf- 
lUia^ eooipinej, and Oria la what Iw lefbra to liera -, flir CliadliMK%a'«% 
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he had nothing insignificant in his retinue. MilOf 
contrary to his usual manner, happened then to take 
with him his wife^s singers, and a whole train oî her 
women : Clodius, who never failed to carry his mis- 
tresses along with him, was then attended by none 
but those who seemed to be picked out by one aïK 
other. How came he then to be overcome î Be* 
cause the traveller is not alwavs killed by the robber^ 
but sometimes the robber by the traveller ; because, 
though Clodius was prepared, and fell on those who 
were unprepared, yet Clodius was but a woman, and 
they were men. Nor indeed was Milo ever so little 
unprepared as not to be a match for him almost at 
any time. He was always sensible how much it wa» 
Clodius's interest to get rid of him, what an invete- 
rate hatred he bore to him, and what audaciou» 
attempts he was capable of ; and therefore, as he 
knew that a price was set on his life, and that it was 
in a manner devoted to destruction, he never exposed 
it to any danger without a guard. Add to this eifect 
of accidents, the uncertain issue of ail combats, and 
the common chance of war, which often turns against 
the Victor, even when ready to plunder and triumph 
over the vanquished. Add the unskilfulness of a 
gluttonous, drunken, stupid leader, who, when he 
had surrounded his adversary, never thought of his 
attendants that were behind ; from whom, fired with 
rage, and despairing of their master's life, he suf- 
fered the punishment which those faithful slaves in- 
flicted in revenge for their master's death. Why 
then did he ffive them their freedom ? He was afraid, 
1 suppose, lest they should betray him ; lest they 
shoula not be able ig endure pain ; lest the torture 
should oblige them to confess that P. Clodius was 
killed by Milo's servants on the Appian way. But 
what occasion for torture î what was you to extort f 

are told by Asconiut, left Rome in order to Join the camp oT CatiliiML 
wtatt it Uqr M Psanla in Tntoany ; bmaderl» Ind Mt ont Ht — "- *' 
aad ntUMdto the ciiy. 
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If Clodius was killed — ^he was: but whether law- 
fully or unlawfnlly can never be determined by tor- 
ture. When the question relates to the niatter of 
fact, we may hâve recourse to the executioner; 
but when to a point of equity, the judge must 
décide. 

Let us then hère examine into what is to be the 
subject of inquiry in the présent case ; for as to what 
you woiild extort by torture, we confess it ail. But 
if you ask why he gave them their freedom, rather 
thau why he bestowed so small a reward on them, 
it shows that you do not even kno w how to find faïQt 
with this action of vour adversary: for M. Cato, 
who sits on this bench, and who always speaks with 
the utmost resolution and steadiness, said, and said 
it in a tumultuous assembly, which however was 
quelled by his authority, that those who had defended 
their master's life well deserved, not only their 
liberty, but the highest rewards : for what reward 
can be great enough for such affectionate, such 
worthy and faithful servants, to whom their master 
is indebted for his life ? And which is yet a higher 
obligation, to whom he owes it that his most Invete* 
rate enemy has not feasted his eyes, and satiated his 
wishes, with the sight of his mangled, bloody corse. 
Who, if they had not been made free, thèse deliver- 
ers of their master, thèse avengers of guilt, theso 
defenders of innocent blood must hâve been put to 
the torture. It is matter, however, of no small satis- 
faction to him under his présent misfortunes, to re« 
flect, that whatever becomes of himself, he has had 
it in his power to reward them as they deserved. 
But the torture that is now inflicting in the porch of 
the temple of Liberty bears hard on Milo. On whose 
slaves is it inflicted ? do you ask ? on those of P. 
Clodius. Who demanded them? Appius. Who 
produced them î Appius. From whence came they? 
ftom Appius. Good gods ! can any thing be more 
severe î Servants are never examined againai 1^<^\& 

Cic. Vol. II.— M 
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masters but in cases of incest, as in the instance of 
Olodius, who now approaches nearer the gods than 
when he made his way into theirvery présence ; for 
the sanie inquiry is made into his death as if their 
sacred mysteries had been violated. But our ances- 
tors would not ailow a slave to be put to the torture 
for what affected his master, not because the truth 
could not thus be discovered, but because their mas- 
ters thought it dishonourable, and worse than death 
itself. Can the truth be discovered when the slaves 
of the prosecutor are brought as witnesses a^^ainst 
the person accused î Let us hear no w what kmd of 
an examination this was. Call in Roscio, call in 
Casca. Did Clodius waylay Milo? he did. Drag 
them instantly to exécution : he did not. Let them 
hâve their Ûberty. What can be more satisfactory 
than this method of examination î They are hurried 
awav on a sudden to the rack, but are confîned sepa- 
rately, and thrown into dungeons, that no person 
may hâve an opportunity of speaking to them : at 
last, after having been, for a hundred days, in the 
hands of the prosecutor, he himself produces them. 
What can be more fair and impartial than such an 
examination ? 

But if, my lords, you are not yet convinced, though 
the thing shines out with such strong and full évi- 
dence, that Milo retumed to Rome with an innocent 
mind, unstained with guilt, undisturbed by fear, and 
free from the accusations of conscience ; call to 
mind, I beseech you by the immortal gods, the expé- 
dition with which he came back, his entrance into 
the forum while the senate-house was in fiâmes, the 
greatness of soûl he discovered, the look he assumed, 
the speech he made on the occasion. He delivered 
himself up, not only to the people, but even to the 
senate ; nor to the senate alone, but even to guards 
appointed for the public security; nor merely to 
them, but even to the authority of him whom the 
senate had intrusted with the care of the wholo 
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republic, ail the youth of Ttaly, and ail the military 
force of Rome :* to whom he would never hâve 
delivered himself, if he had not been conlfîdent of 
the goodness of his cause ; especially as that person 
heard every report, was apprehensive of very great 
danger, had many suspicions, and gave crédit to some 
stories. Great, my lords, is the force of conscience ; 
great both in the innocent and the guilty ; the jfîrst 
hâve no fears, while the others imagine their punish* 
ment is continually before their eyes. Nor indeed 
is it without good reason that Milo^s cause bas ever 
been approved by the senate ; for those wise men 
perceived the justice of his cause, his présence of 
niind, and the resolution with which he made his de- 
fence. Hâve you forgot, my lords, when the news 
of Clodius's death had reached us, what were the 
reports and opinions that prevailed, not only among 
the enemies of Milo, but even among some other 
weak persons, who affirmed that Milo would not re- 
turn to Rome 1 for if he committed the fact in the 
beat of passion, from a principle of reseutment, they 
imagined he would look on the death of P. Clodius 
as of such conséquence, that he could be con- 
tent to go into banishment, after having satiated 
his revenge with the blood of his enemy ; or if he 
put hini to death with a view to the safety of his 
country, they were of opinion that the same brave 
man, after he had saved the state by exposing his 
own life to danger, would cheerfuUy submit to the 
laws, and, leaving us to enjoy the blessings he had 
preserved, be satisfied himself with immortal glory. 
Others talked in a more frightful manner, and called 
him a Catiline, "He will break out," said they; 
*' he will seize some strong place ; he will make war 
on his country." How wretched is often the fate 
of those citizehs who hâve done the most important 

* Pompey te hère meant, to whom the senate gave an nnlimited com- 
misHion to teo that the republic shottld reçoive no détriment, either flrom 
Itfilo or thP Oodii^n faction, 
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senrices to their country ! their noblest actions are 
not ocdy forgotten, but they are even suspected of 
the most impious. Thèse suggestions therefore were 
ffroundless : yet they raust hâve proved too weU 
K>anded had Miio done any thing that could not be 
defended with truth and justice. 

Why should I mention the calumnies that were 
afterward heaped on him î And though they were 
Buch as would hâve filled any breast with terror that 
had the least consciousness of guilt, yet how he bore 
them ! Immortal gods ! bore them, did I say ? Nay, 
how he despised and set them at naught ! Though 
a guilty person even of the greatest courage, nor an 
innocent person, unless endued with the greatest for- 
titude, could never hâve neglected them. It was 
whispered about that a vast number of shields, 
Bwords, bridles, darts, and javelins, might be foundf 
that there was not a street nor lane in the city where 
Milo had not hired a house ; that arms were con- 
veyed down the Tiber to his seat at Ocriculum ; that 
his house on the Capitoline hill was filled with shields ; 
and that every other place was full of hand-gre- 
nades for firing the city. Thèse stories were not 
onlv reported, but almost believed; nor were they 
looked on as groundless till after a search was made. 
I could not indeed but applaud the wonderful diligence 
of Pompey on the occasion : but to tell you freely, 
my lords, what 1 think ; those who are charged with 
the care of the whole republic are obli^ed to hear too 
many stories ; nor indeed is it in their power to 
avoid it. He could not refuse an audience to a 
paltry fellow of a priest, Licinius I think he is called, 
who gave information that Milo's slaves, having got 
drunk at his house, confessed to him a plot they had 
formed to murder Pompey, and that afterward one 
of them had stabbed him, to prevent his discovering 
it. Pompey received this intelligence at his gardens. 
I was sent for immediately ; and by the advice of 
his friends the affair was laid before the senate. I 
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could not help being in the greatest consternation, 
to see the guardian both of me and my country under 
so great an appréhension ; yet l could not help won- 
dering that such crédit was given to a butefaer, that 
the confessions of a parcel of drunken slaves shpuld 
be read ; and that a wound in the side, which seémed 
to be the prick only of a needle, should be taken for 
the thrust of a gladiator. But, as I understand, 
Pompey was showing his caution, rather than bis 
fear; and was disposed to be suspicions of eyery 
thing, that you might bave reason to fear nothing. 
There was a rumour also that the bouse of C. Caesar, 
80 eminent for his rank and courage, was attacked 
for several hours in the night. Nobody heard, no- 
body perceived any thing of it, thou^h the place was 
80 public ; yet the affair was thought fit to be in- 
quired into. I could never suspect a man of Pom- 
pey^s distinguished valour of being timorous ; nor 
yet think any caution too great in one who has taken 
on himself the defence of the whole republic. A 
senator too, in a full house, affîrmed lately in the 
Capitol that Milo had a dagger under his gown at that 
very time ; on which he stripped himself in that 
most sacred temple, that, since his life and manners 
could not gain him crédit, the thing itself might speak 
for him. 

Thèse stories were ail discovered to be false, ma- 
licious forgeries : but if, after ail, Milo must still be 
feared, it is no longer the affair of Clodius, but your 
suspicions, Pompey, which we dread ; your — ^your 
suspicions, I say, and speak it so, that you may hear 
me. If you are afraid of Milo, if you imagine that he * 
is either now forming, or has ever before contrived, 
any wlcked design against your life ; if the forces of 
Italy, as some of your agents allège, if this armed 
force, if the Capitoline troops, if thèse sentries and 
guards, if the chosen band of young men that guard 
your person and ^our house, is armed against the 
Mssaults of Milo ; if ail thèse précautions ax^ \aS«jB«w 

M2 
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and pointed against him, great undoubtedly must be 
his strength aod incredible his valour, far surpassing 
the forces and power of a single man, since the most 
•minent of ail our gênerais is jfîxed on, and the whole 
repnblic armed to resist him. But who does not 
know that ail the infîrm and feeble parts of the state 
are committed to your care, to be restored and 
strengthened by this armed force ? Could Milo 
hâve found an opportunity, he would immediately 
hâve convinced you that no m an ever had a stronger 
affection for another than he has for you ; that he 
never declined any danger where your dignity was 
concerned ; that to raise your glory, he often en- 
countered that monster Clodius ; that his tribunate 
was employed, under your direction, in securing my 
safety, which you had then so much at heart ; that 
you afterward protected him, when his life was in 
danger, and used your interest for him when he 
stood for the pretorship; that there were two per- 
sons whose warmest friendship he hoped he might 
al ways dépend on ; yourself, on account of the obli- 
gations you laid him under, and me, on account of 
the favours I received from him. If he had failed 
in the proof of ail this ; if your suspicions had been 
80 deeply rooted as not to be removed ; if Italy, in a 
Word, must never hâve been free from new levies, 
nor the city from arms, without Milo's destruction, 
he would not hâve scrupled, such is his nature and 
principles, to bid adieu to his country : but first he 
would hâve called on thee, thou great one, as he 
now does. 

Consider how uncertain and variable the condition 
of life is, how unsettled and inconstant a thing for- 
tune; what unfaithfulness is to be found among 
firiends ; what disguises suited to times and circum- 
stances ; what désertion, what cowardice in our dan- 
gers, even of those who are dearest to us. There 
wDl — there will, I say, be atime, and the day will cer- 
tainlj come, when you, with safety still, I hope, to your 
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fortunes, though changed perhaps by some turn of the 
common times, which, as expérience shows, will 
often happen to us ail, may want the affection of the 
friendliest, the fidelity of the worthiest, and the cour- 
age of the bravest m an living. Though who can 
believe that Pompey, so well skilled in the laws of 
Rome, in ancient usages, and the constitution of his 
country, when the senate had given it hinî in charge 
to see that " the republic received no détriment ;" a 
sentence always sufficient for arming the consuls 
without assignmg them an armed force ; that he, I 
say, when an army and a chosen band of soldiers 
were assigned him, should wait the event of this 
trial, and défend the conduct of the man who wanted 
to abolish trials? It was sufficient that Pompey 
cleared Milo from those charges that were advanced 
against him, by enacting a law, according to which, 
in my opinion, Milo ought, and by the confession of 
ail, might lawfully be acquitted. But by sitting in 
that place, attended by a numerous guard assigned 
him by public authority, he sufficiently déclares his 
intention is not to overawe (for what can be more 
unworthy a man of his character than to oblige y ou 
to condemn a person whom, from numerous précé- 
dents, and by virtue of his own authority, he might 
haye punished himself?) but to protect you: he 
means only to convince you that, notwithstand- 
ing yesterday's riotous assembly, you are at full 
lit^rty to pass sentence according to your own 
judgments. 

But, my lords, the Clodian accosation gives me 
no concem ; for I am not so stupid, so void of ail 
expérience, or so ignorant of your sentiments, as not 
to know your opinion in relation to the death of 
Clodius. And though I had not refuted the charge, 
as I hâve done, yet Milo might, with safety, hâve 
made the foUowmg glorious déclaration in public, 
though a false one : I hâve slain — I hâve slain, not a 
Sp. Mœlius, who was suspected of alniv\\%'dXVcL^t^<^ 
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power, because he courted the favour of the people by 
10 wering the price of corn, and besto wing extravagant 
présents to the ruin of his own estate ; not a Tibe- 
rius Gracchus, who seditiously deposed his colleague 
from his magistracy ; though even their destroyers 
hâve filled the world with the glory of their exploits ; 
but I hâve slain the man (for he had a right to use 
this language, who had saved his country at the 
hazard of his ov^rn life) whose abominable adulteries 
Dur noblest matrons discovered even in the most 
sacred recesses of the immortal gods : the man by 
whose punishment the senate frequently determined 
to atone for the violation of our religious rites : the 
man whose incest with his own sister, LucuUus 
swore he had discovered by due examination : the 
man who, by the violence of his slaves, expelled a 
person esteemed by the senate, the people, and ail 
nations^ as the préserver of the city and the lives of 
the cltizens ; the man who gave and took a way king- 
doms, and parceljed out the world to whom he 
pleased:* the man who, after having committed 
sevejal mqrders in the forum, by force of arms 
obliged a citizen of illustrions virtue and character 
to confine himself within the walls of his own house : 
the man who thought no instance of villany or lust 
unlawful : the man who fired the temple of the 
Nymphs,t in ordcr to destroy the public register, 
which çoptained the censure of his crimes: in a 

* Clodhi9 enacted a law against Ptolemy king of Cypras, to deprive 
him of his ktngdom and reduce it to a Roman province, and conflscate bia 
whple estate. Tbis prince was brother to tfae king of Egypt, and reigned 
by rhe same right of hereditary succession ; was in Aill peace and amity 
with Rome^ aceused of no practices, nor suspected of any designs 
«gainât the republic. But Clodius had an old gnidge to him, for reAising 
to ranson(i bim wben he was taken by pirates, and sending him only ihe 
mntemptible sum of two talents. To sanctifir ihis inlquitous law, as it 
wcre, aRd give it the better face and coiour of justice, Cato was charged 
^th tbe exécution ^of it ; which gave Clodius a double pleasure, by 
imposing snch a task on the gravest man in Rome. 

T The Nymphs presiding over fonntains had a temple erected to thera 
•t Rome, that they might prove propitious in preveniing bumings. Tbi9 
temple Clodius set on flre, 
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word, the man who governed himself by no law, dis- 
regarded ail civil institutions, and observedno bounds 
in the division of property ; who never attempted to 
seize the estate of another by quîrks of law, suborned 
évidence, or false oaths, but employed the more 
effectuai means of regular troops, encampments, and 
standards ; who by his arnied forces endeavoured to 
drive from their possessions, not only the Tuscans 
(for them he utterly despised), but Q. Varius, one of 
Dur judges, that brave man and worthy citizen ; who 
with his architects and measures traversed the es- 
tâtes and gardens of a great many citizens, and 
frasped in his own imagination ail that lies between 
aniculum and the Alps ; who, when he could not 
persuade Titus Pacavius, an illustrions and brave 
Roman knight, to sell an island on the Pretian lake, 
immediately conveyed timber, stone, mortar, and 
sand into the island in boats, and made no scruple of 
building a house on another person's estate, even 
"while the proprietor was viewing him from the op- 
posite bank; who had the impudence, immortal gods ! 
to déclare to such a man as Titus Furfanius (for I 
shall omit the affair relating to the widow Scantia, 
and the young Apronius, both of whom he threatened 
with death if they did not yield to him the possession 
of their gardens), who had the impudence, I say, to 
déclare to Titus Furfanius, that if he did not give him 
the sum of money he demanded, he would convey a 
dead body into his house,* in order to expose so , 
eminent a man to the public odium ; who dispos-* 
sessedhis brother Appius of his estate in his absence, 
a man united to me in the closest friendship ; who 
attempted to run a wall through a court-yard belong- 
ing to his sister, and to build it in such a manner as 

* Clodios thraatenfld to convey a dead body into Furflinias's hoose, 
with a Tiew of briiiging hlro under a suspicion of having committed tte 
mnrder in tait own bcrase : or perfaaps his design was to make him 
ihereby lose the rtght and property of his house; because, by a dead 
body's being broant into anv bouse, it became sacred, and thA ^toK^T^Mt 
waa obligea to q|ift aU hfei titleto it. 
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not only to render the court-yard useless, but to 
deprive her of ail entrance aud access to her house. 
Yet ail thèse violences were tolerated, though 
committed no less against the commonwealth than 
against private persons, against the remotest as well 
as the nearest, strangers as well as relations : but 
the amazing patience of Rome was become, I know 
'*not how, perfectly hardened and calions. Yet by 
^hat means could you hâve warded ofF those dan- 
gers that were more immédiate and threatening, or 
how could you hâve submitted to his government, if 
he had obtained it ? I pass by our allies, foreign 
nations, kings, and princes ; for it was your ardent 
prayer that ne would tum himself loose on those 
rather than on your estâtes, your bouses, and your 
money. Your mone^ did I say ? By heavens, he 
had never restrained lus unbridled lust from violating 
your wives and children. Do you imagine that thèse 
things are mère fictions î are they not évident ? not 
publicly known ? not remembered by ail î Is it not 
notorious that he attempted to raise an army of 
slaves, strong enough to make him master of the 
whole republic, and of the property of every Roman ? 
Wherefore, if Milo, holding the bloody dagger in his 
hand, had cried aloud, Citizens, I beseech you, draw 
near and attend : I hâve killed Publius Clodius : with 
this right hand, with this dagger ; I bave saved your 
lives from that fury, which no laws, no government 
could restrain : to me alone it is owing, that justice, 
equity, laws, liberty, modesty, and decency bave 
yet a being in Rome : could there be any room for 
Milo to fear how his country would take it î Who 
is there now that does not approve and applaud it 1 
Where is the man that does not think and déclare it 
as his opinion, that Milo bas done the greatest possi- 
ble service to his country ; that he has spread joy 
among the inhabitants of Rome, of ail Italy, and the 
whole world î I cannot indeed détermine how high 
the trîjusports of the Roman people may bave risen 
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in former times ; this présent âge however has been 
witness to many signal victories of the bravest 
gênerais ; but none of them everoccasioned such real 
and lasting joy. Commit this, my lords, to your 
memories. I hope that you and your children will 
enjoy many blessings in the re public, and that each 
of them will be attended with this reflection, that if 
P. Clodius had lived, you would hâve enjoyed none 
of them. We now entertain the highest and, I 
trust, the best-grounded hopes, that, so excellent a 
person being consul, the licentiousness of men being 
curbed, their schemes broken, law and justice estab- 
lished, the présent will be a most fortunate year to 
Rome. But who is so stupid as to imagine this 
would hâve been the case had Clodius hved ? How 
could you possibly hâve been secure in the posses- 
sion of what belongs to you, of your own private 
property, under the tyranny of such a fury 1 

I am not afraid, my lords, that I should seem to 
let my resentment for personal injuries rise so high, 
as to charge thèse things on him with more free- 
dom than truth : for though it might be expected this 
should be the principal motive, yet so common an 
enemy was he to ail mankind, that my aversion to 
him was scarcely greater than that of the whole 
world. It is impossible to express, or indeed to 
imagine, what a villain, what a pemicious monster 
he was. But, my lords, attend to this ; the présent 
trial relates to the death of Clodius : form now în 
your minds (for our thoughts are free, and represent 
what they please, just in the same manner as we per- 
ceive what we see) — form, I say, in your minds the 
pictare of what I shall now describe. Suppose I 
could persuade you to acquit Milo, on condition that 
Clodius should revive. Why do your countenances 
betray thèse marks of fear ? how wouM he affect 
you when livinff^ if the bare imagination of him, 
though he is dead, so powerfully strikes you 1 What f 
if Poœpey himsel^ 8 man pessessed ot \\!l^x\&sc^ 
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and fortune which enable him to effect what no one 
besides can ; if he, I say, had it in his power either to 
appoint Clodius's death to be inquired into, or to raise 
him from the dead, which do you think he would 
choose ? Though from a principle of friendship he 
might be inchned to raise him from the dead, yet a 
regard to his country would prevent him. You 
therefore sit as the avengers of that man^s death, 
whom you would not recall to life if you were able; 
and inquiry is made into his death by a law which 
would not hâve passed if it could hâve brought him 
to life. If his destroyer then should confess the fact, 
need he fear to be punished by those whom he has 
deliveredî The Greeks render divine honours to 
those who put tyrants to death. What hâve I seen 
at Athens ! what in other cities of Greece ! what 
cérémonies were instituted for such heroes ! what 
hymns ! what songs ! The honours paid them were 
almost equal to those paid to the immortal gods. 
And will you not only refuse to pay any honours to 
the préserver of so great a people, and the avenger 
of such exécrable viUanies, but even suffer him to 
be dragged to punishmentî He would hâve con- 
fessed, I say, had he done the action — he would hâve 
bravely and freely confessed that he did it for the 
common good ; and indeed he ought not only to hâve 
confessed, but to hâve proclaimed it. 

For if he does not deny an action for which he 
desires nothing but pardon, is it likely that he would 
scruple to confess what he might hope to be rewarded 
for ? unless he thinks it is more agreeable to you 
that he should défend his own life than the lives of 
your order ; especially, as by such a confession, if 
you were inclined to be grateful, he might expect 
to obtain the noblest honours. But if you had not 
approved of the action (though how is it possible 
that a person can disapprove of his own safety ?) — ^if 
the courage of the bravest man alive had not beea 
agreeable to his countrymeu, he would hâve de- 
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parted with steadiness and resolution from so un* 
grateful a city : for what can show greater ingrati- 
tude than that ail should rejoice, while he alone re-* 
mained disconsolate who was the cause of ail the 
joy î Yet, in destroying the enemies of our country, 
this bas been our constant persuasion, that as the 
glory would be ours, so we should expect our share 
of odium and danger : for what praise had been due 
to me, when in my consulate I made so many has- 
ardons attempts for you and your posterity, if 1 
could hâve proposed to carry my designs into ex* 
ecution without the greatest stniggles and difficul- 
ties î what woman would not dare to kill the most 
vilianous and outrageous citizens, if she had no 
danger to fear 1 But the man who bravely défends 
his country with the prospect of public odium^ 
danger, and death is a man mdeed. It is the duty 
of a grateful people to bestow distinguished honoura 
on distinguished patriots ; and it is the part of a 
brave man not to be induced by the greatest suffer* 
ings to repent of having boldly discharged his duty< 
Milo thérefore might hâve made the confession which 
Ahs^a, Nasica, Opimius, Marius, and 1 myself for« 
merly made. And had his country been grateful, hé 
might hâve rejoiced ; if ungrateful, his conscience 
must still hâve supported him under ingratitude^ 
But that gratitude is due to him for this favour, my 
lords, the fortune of Rome, your own preservationj 
and the immortal gode ail déclare. Nor is it possi- 
ble that any man can think otherwise, but he who dé- 
nies the existence of an overruling Power or Divine 
Providence ; who is unaffected by the majesty of 
your empire, the sun itself, the révolutions of the 
heavenly bodies, the changes and laws of nature, 
and, aboyé ail, the wisdom of our ancestors, who 
religiously observed the sacred rites, cérémonies, 
and auspiceS} and carefully transmitted them to their 
posterityé 

There is, there ceztatnîy is soch a Power ; oot^^a^ 

Cw. Vol. IL— N 
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this grand and beautiful fabric of nature be witbont 
an animating principle, when thèse bodies and feeble 
frames of ours are endowed with life and perception. 
Unless perhaps men think otherwise, because it i» 
not immediately discemed by them ; as if we could 
discem that principle of wisdom and foresight by 
whlch we SLct and speak, or even could discover the 
manner and place of its existence ! This, this is the 
very Power which bas often, in a wonderful manner^ 
crowned Rome with glory and prosperity ; which 
bas destroyed and removed this plague ; which in- 
spired him with presumption to irritate by violence,, 
and provoke by the sword, the bravest of men, i» 
order to be conquered by him ; a victory over whom 
wouM bave procured him etemal impunity, and full 
Bcope to bis audacionsness. This, my lords, was 
not effected by human prudence, nor even by the 
eommon care of the immortal gods. Our sacred 
places themselvesjby heavens, which saw this mon- 
ster fall, seemed to be interested in bis fate, and to 
vindicate their rights in bis destruction : for you, ye 
Albsui mounts and groves, I implore and attest, ye 
demolished altars of the Albans^ the eompanions and 

gartners of the Roman rites,* which bis fury, after 
aying demolished the sacred groves, buried under 
the extravagant piles of his building. On bis fall, 
your altars, your rites, flourished, your power pre- 
vailed, which he had defiled with ail manner of vil- 
lany. And you, O vénérable Jupiter! from your 
lofty Latian mount, whose lakes, whose woods, and 
borders he polluted with the most abominable lust 
and every species of guilt, at last opened your eyes. 

* Qcero bere refera to tbose rites wllieh were oommon to ail th» 
■Mopla of Latium with the Romans. Ther were at first instituted by 
TVuqainhis Saperbus, wbo, in order to keep the Latin association firm. 
to their engagements with him, erected a new temple in the midst of 
tbem to Jupiter Latlalis, on a hill oear the roins of Alba, wbere the diet» 
of tbe anited cantons were annually to assemble on the twenty-sevenUi 
*f Aprit^ which was called Ferls Latin», and Jointly oflbr saorificet t» 
'^ ''iUer,«ariifeasttofel]Mrintokenofiinioiu 
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to behold his destruction : to you, and in your prés- 
ence, was the late, but just and deserved, penalty 
paid : for surely it can never be alleged that, in his 
encounter with Milo before the chapel of the Bona 
Dea, which stands on the estate of that worthy and 
accomphshed youth P. Sextius Gallus, it was by 
<;hance he received that first wound, which delivered 
him up to a shameful death, I may say under the 
ey e of the goddess herself ; no, it was that he might 
appear, not acquitted by the infamous decree, but 
reserved only for this signal punishment. 

Nor can it be denied that the anger of the gods 
inspired his followers with such madness as to com- 
mit to the âames his exposed body without pageants, 
without singing, without shows, without pomp, with- 
out lamentations, with any oration in his praise,* 
without the rites of burial, besmeared with gore and 
dirt, and deprived of that fanerai solemnity which is 
always granted even to enemies. It was incon- 
sistent with piety, I imagine, that the images of such 
illustrions persons should grâce so monstrous a par- 
ricide ; nor could he be torn by the dogs when dead 
in a more proper place thau that where he had been 
80 often condemned while alive. Truly the fortune 
of the Roman people seemed to me hard and cruel, 
which saw and suffered him to insuit the state for 
80 many years. He defiled with lust our most sacred 
rites ; violated the most sole m n decrees of the 
senate ; openly corrupted his judges ; harassed the 

* In ail the fimerals of note, the corpse wu flrst brought wiih a vast 
train of ft>nower8 into the forum, where oue of the nearest relations 
•soending the rostra, obliged the audience with an cration in praise of 
the deceased. If none of the kindrcd undertook the office, it waa dis- 
ehar^ by some of the most emineiit persons in the city for learning 
and éloquence, as Appian reports uf the funeral of Sylla. The invention 
of tblii euatom is generaU> attribuled to Valerius Poplicola, soon afler 
the expulsion of the royal family. Plutarch tells us that, " honouring 
his eolleague's obaeqi^es with a Aineral oration, it so pleased the Romans, . 
that it becamc customary for the beat men to oelcbrate the flmerals of 
great persons with speeches in their commendation." 
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senate in his tribuneship ;* abolished those acts 
which were passed with the concurrence of every 
order for the safety of the state ;t drove me from 
my country ; pUindered my goods ; fired my house , 
persecuted my wife and children ; declared an exé- 
crable war against Pompey ; assassinated raagis- 
trates and citizens ; burned my brother's house ; 
laid Tuscany waste ; drove many from their habita- 
tions and estâtes ; was very eager and furious ; neither 
Rome, Italy, provinces, nor kingdoms could confine 
his phrensy. In his house laws were hatched which 
were to subject us to our own slaves ; there was 
nothing belonging to any one, which he coveted, 
that this year he did not think would be his own. 
None but Milo opposed his designs : he looked on 
Pompey, the man who was best able to oppose him, 
as firmly attached to his interest, by their late re- 
conciliation. The power of Cœsar he called his 
own; and my fall had taught him to despise the 
sentiments of ail good men: Milo alone resisted 
him. 

In this situation, the immortal gods, as I before 
observed, inspired that furious miscreant with a de- 
sign to waylay Milo. No otherwise could the 
monster hâve been destroyed ; the state could never 
hâve avenged its own cause. Is it to be imagined 
that the senate could hâve restrained him when he 
was pretor, after having effected nothing while he 
was only in a private station î Could the consuls 
hâve beeu strong enough to check their pretor î In 
the first place, had Milo been killed, the two consuls 

* Clodius, the more effectually to ruin Cicero, had in his tribuneship 
decreed provinces to Gabinius and Piso, contrary to the authorily or the 
senate. 

t Though the putting Catiline's accomplices to death was not done by 
Cicero's single aiithority. but by a gênerai vote ofthe senate, and aAer a 
Bolemn hearing and debate, yet Clodins pretended it was illégal ; and 
accordingly passed a law, importing, " that whoever had taken the lire 
of a citizen uncondemned and without trial ahould be prohibited lh»Q 
Qre and water.** 
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nmst hâve been of his faction ; in the next place, 
what consul would hâve had courage to oppose hira 
when pretor, whom he remembered, yrhile tribune, 
to hâve grievously harassed a person of consular 
dignity? He might hâve oppressed, seized, and 
obtained every thing: by a new law which was 
found among the other Clodian laws, he would hâve 
made our slaves his freedmen. In short, had not 
the immortal gods inspired him, effcminate as he 
was, with the frantic resolution of attempting to kiU 
the bravest of men, you would this day hâve had no 
republic. Had he been pretor, had he been consul, 
if indeed we can suppose that thèse temples and thèse 
walls could hâve stood till his consulship ; in short, 
had he been alive, would he hâve committed no 
mischief, who, when dead, by the direction of Sextus 
Clodius, one of his dépendants, set the senate-house 
on fire ? Was ever sight more dreadful, more shock-* 
ing, and more misérable î That the temple of holi- 
ness, dignity, wisdom, public counsel, the head of 
this city, the sanctuary of her allies, the refuge of 
ail nations, the seat granted to this order by the 
unanimous voice of the Roman people, should be 
fired, erased, and defîled t And not by a giddy mob, 
though even that would hâve been dreadful, but by 
one man ; who, if he dared to commit such havoc for 
his deceased friend as a revenger, what would he 
not, as a leader, hâve done for him when living! 
He chose to throw the body of Clodius into the 
senate-house, that, when dead, he might buru what 
he had subverted when living. Are there any who 
complain of the Appian way, and yet are silent as 
to the senate-house? Can we imagine that the 
forum could hâve been defended against that man, 
when living, whose lifeless corse destroyed the 
senate-house ? Raise, raise him, if you can, from the 
dead ; will you bres^ the force of the living man, 
when you can scarce sustain the rage occasioned 
by his UDboried bodyl unless you prétend thaj^ "^on. 

N2 
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sustained the attacks of those who ran to the senate- 
house with torches, to the tcfiiple of Castor with 
Scythes, and âew ail over the forum with swords. 
You saw the Roman people massacred, an assembly 
attacked with arms, while they were attentively 
hearing Marcus Cœlius, the tribune of the people ; a 
man undaunted in the service of the republic ;* most 
resolute in whatever cause he undertakes ; devoted 
to good men, and to the authority of the senate ; and 
who has discovered a divine and amazing fidelity to 
Milo under his présent circumstances ;t to which he 
was reduced either by the force of envy, or a singu- 
lar tum of fortune. 

But now I hâve said enough in relation to the 
cause, and perhaps taken too much liberly in digress- 
ing from the main subject. What then remains but 
to beseech and adjure you, my lords, to extend that 
compassion to a brave man which he disdains to 
implore, but which I, even against his consent, im- 
plore and earnestly entreat. Though you hâve not 
seen him shed a single tear while ail are weeping 
around him, though he has preserved the same steady 
countenance, the same firmness of voice and lan* 
guage, do not on this account withhold it from him : 



* As Milo retarned to Rome tbe same night on which the senate-house 
was act on flre, Ccelius, one of the tribunes of the people, having r.alled 
an assembly of ail those who favoured Milo. inveii;hed severely against 
Clodius, and enamerated tbe varions instances of his guilt and vilianv - 
on which the rest of the tribunes rushed into the forum, with a body of 
armed mon, and had killed both Cœlius and Milo, if they had nui dreesed 
themselveM like slaves, and by thdt means made their eHcape. They 
killed many of the citizens, those especially who by their dress seeined 
to be persons of distinction ; and under a pretence of nearching for Milo, 
forced their way into many houses, and pkindered ihem. 

t Potnpey, to calm the public disorders oceasioned by Clodius*» dcaih 
published several new laws, by one of which the method of trials was 
altered, and the lenirth of them limited. Three day» were ullowed fur 
tbe examinacion of witnesscs, and the fourth for the senteiice ; on which 
the accuser was to hâve two hoars only to enforce the charçre, the crimU 
nal three for his défonce. Cœlius vi);orouHly opposed ihiH law,* as having 
no foundalion in jiiMice or equiiy, and beiiiK provided pnrticularly 
against Milo. He was obliged to withdraw bis négative, however, oa 
Pompe/» deeUuring (bat h» would support U by force of arma. 
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indeed I know not whether thèse circumstances. 
ought not to plead with you in bis favour. If in the 
combats of gladiators, wbere persons of tbe lowest 
rank, tbe very dregs of tbe people, are engaged, we 
look witb so much contempt on cowards, on those 
wbo meanly beg tbeir lives, and are so fond of saving 
tbe brave, tbe intrepid, and tbose wbo cbeerfully 
offer tbeir breasts to the sword ; if, I say, we feel 
more pity for tbose wbo seem above asking our pity, 
tban for tbose wbo with earnestness entreat it^ bow 
much more ought we to be thus afiected wbere tbe 
interests of our bravest citizens are concernedî 
The words of Milo, my lords, which be frequently 
utters, and which I daily bear, kill and confound me. 
" May my fellow-citizens," says be, " flourish, may 
they be safe, may they be glorious, may tbey be 
bappy ! May this renowned city prosper, and my 
country, which shall ever be dear to me, in what- 
soever manner she shall please to treat me ! Since 
I niust not live with my fellow-citizens, let them 
enjoy peace and tranquillity without me ; but then, 
to me let them owe tbeir bappiness. I will with- 
draw, and retire into exile : if I cannot be a member 
of a virtuous commonwealtb, it will be some satis- 
faction not to live in a bad one ; and as soon as I set 
foot within a well-regulated and free state, tbere will 
I fix my abode. A las," cries be, " my fruitless toils ! 
my fallacious hopes ! my vain and empty scbemes ! 
Could I, who, in my tribunesbip, when the state 
was under oppression, gave myself up wholly to the 
service of the senate, which I found almost de- 
stroyed ; to the service of tbe Roman knights, whose 
strength was so much weakened ; to the service of 
ail good citizens, from whom tbe oppressive arma 
of Clodius bad wrested their due authority ; could 1 
ever bave imagined I should want a guaraof bonest 
men to défend me ? When I restored you to your 
country (for we frequently discourse together), 
could I ever h«ve (hougbt that I ahoold bok^s^^su. 
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myself into banishment t Where is now the senate, 
to whose interest we devoted ourselvcs ? Where, 
where," says he, " are those Roman knights of 
yours ? What is become of that warm affection the 
municipal towns formerly testified in your favour T 
What is become of the acclamations of ail Italy î 
What is become of thy art, of thy éloquence, my 
Tully, which hâve so often been employed to pré- 
serve your fellow-citizens ? Am I the only person 
to whom alone they can give no assistance ; I, who 
hâve so often engaged my life in your defence î" 

Nor does he utter such sentiments as thèse, my 
lords, as I do now, with tears, but with the same in- 
trepid couutenance you now behold ; for he dénies, 
he absolutely dénies, that his fellow-citizens hâve 
repaid his services with ingratitude ; but he con- 
fesses they hâve been too timorous, too appre- 
hcnsive of danger. He déclares, that in order to 
ensure your safety, he gained over the common peo- 
ple\ ail the scum of the populace, to his interest, when 
under their leader Clo(fius they threatened your 
property and your lives ; that he not only curbed 
them by his resolution, butsoothed their rage at the 
expense of his three inheritances.* And while by his 
liberality he appeases the fury of the people, he en- 
tertains not the least doubt but that his extraordinary 
services to the state will procure him your affection 
and favour. Repeated proofs of the senate^s esteem 
he acknowledges that he has received, even on the 
présent occasion ; and déclares that wherever for- 
tune may convey him, she can never deprive him of 
those m*arks%of honour, regard, and affection con- 
ferred on him by you and the people of Rome. He 
recoUects too that he was declared consul by the 

* Milo had tbroe estâtes ; one left him by his fother, another by his 
motber, and the third by Caius Annias, his grandfather by the mother's 
Bide, by whom hc was adopted. AU the three hc spenl on largesses and 
public sports, for which he was chargea with bribery ; but Cicero says 
tbede largesses were bestowed on the people by Milo with no other 
dwi^n but that ihe rieta might bo preKerved from Mng robbcd. 
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universal suffrage of the people, the only thing he 
valued or desired ; and that in order to his being 
invested with that office, the voice of the crier 
was only wanting; a matter in his opinion of 
very little importance. But now if thèse arnis are 
to be turned against him, at last, it is a satisfaction 
to him that it is not owing to his guilt, but to the 
suspicion of it. He adds likewise, what is unques- 
tionably true, that the brave and wise perform great 
actions, not so much on account of the rewards 
attending them, as on account of their own intrinsic 
excellence ; that through his whole course of life, 
whatever he has done has been nobly done, since 
nothing can be more truly great than for a man to 
rescue his country from impending dangers: that 
they are without doubt happy whom their fellow- 
citizens hâve repaid with their due reward of honour; 
but that neither are those to be esteemed unhappy 
whose services bave exceeded their rewards. "Y et, 
should we in the pursuit of virtue hâve any of its 
rewards in view, he is convinced that the noblest 
of ail is glory; that this alone compensâtes the 
shortness of life by the immortality of famé ; that 
by this we are still présent, when absent from the 
world, and survive even after death ; and that by the 
steps of glory, in short, mortals seem to mount to. 
heaven. " Of me,** says he, " tho people of Rome, 
ail the nations of the earth shall talk, and my name 
shall be known to the latest posterity. Nay, at this 
very time, when ail my enemies combine to inflame a 
universal odium against me, yet I receive the thanks, 
congratulations, and applauses of every assem- 
bly . Not to mention the Tuscan festivals instituted 
in honour of me, it is now about a hundred days 
since the death of Clodius, and yet, I am persuaded, 
not only the famé of this action, but the joy arisinff 
from it, has reached beyond the remotest bounds of 
the Roman empire. It is therefore,'' continues he, 
^* of little importance to me how this body oC «osa 
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is disposed of, since the glory of my name already 
fillg, aad shall ever possess, every région of the 
earth." 

This, Milo, is what you hâve often talked to me, 
while thèse were absent ; and now that they are 
présent, i repeat it to you. Your fortitude I cannot 
Bufficiently applaud ; but the more noble and divine 
your virtue appears to me, the more distress I feel 
m being torn irom you. Nor when you are sepa- 
rated from me shall I hâve the poor consolation of 
being angry with those who give the vround ; for the 
séparation is not made by my enemies, but by my 
friends ; not by those who hâve at any time treated 
me injuriously, but by those to whom I hâve been 
always highly obliged. Los^ me, my lords, wiUi as 
severe afflictions as you please, even with that I hâve 
just mentioned (and none surely can be more severe), 
yet shall I ever retain a grateful sensé of your for- 
mer favours. But if you hâve lost the remembrance 
of thèse, or if I hâve fallen under your displeasure, 
why do not ye avenge yourselves rather on me 
than Milo ? Long and happily enough shall I hâve 
lived, could I but die be^ore such a calamity befall 
me. Now I hâve only one consolation to support 
me, the consciousness of having performed for thee, 
my Milo, every good office of love and frlendship it 
was in my power to porform ; for thee I hâve dared 
the resentment of the great and powerful : for thee 
I hâve often exposed myself to the swords of thy 
enemies ; for thee I hâve often prostrated myself as 
a suppliant: I hâve erabarked my own and my 
family's estate on the same bottom with thine ; and 
at this very hour, if you are threatened with any 
violence, if your life runs any hazard, I demand a 
share in your danger. What now remains î what 
eau I say î what can I do to repay the obh gâtions I 
am under to you, but embrace your fortune, whate ver 
it shall be, as my own 1 I will not refuse ; I accept 
my share in it ; and, my lords, I entreat you either to 
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crown the faveurs you hâve conferred on me by the 
préservation of my frrend, or cancel them by hia 
destruction. 

Milo, I perceive, behoWs my tears without the least 
émotion. Jncredible firmness of soûl ! he thinks 
himself in exile there, where virtue bas no place ; 
and looks on death, not as a punishment, but as the 
period of our lives. Let him then retain that noble- 
ness of soûl which is natural to him ; but how, my 
lords, are you to détermine 1 Will ye still préserve 
the memory of Milo, and yet drive his person into 
banishment ? And shall there be found on earth a 
place more worthy the résidence of such virtue than 
that which g^ve it birth ? On you, on you I call, ye 
berces, who hâve lost so much blood in the service 
of y our country ; to you, ye centurions, ye soldiers, 
I appeal in this hour of danger to the best of men, 
and bravest of citizens ; while you are looking on, 
whûe you stand hère with arras in your hands, and 
guard this tribunal, shall virtue like this be expelled, 
exterminated, cast out with dishonour? Unhappy, 
vrretched man that I am ! could you, Milo, by thèse 
recall me to my country ; and by thèse shall I not 
be able to keep you in yonrs î What answer shall 
I make to roy children, who look on you as another 
father ? What to you, Quintus, my absent brother, 
the kind partner of ail my misfortunes î that I could 
not préserve Milo by those verjr instruments which 
he employed in my préservation î in what cause 
could I not préserve him î a cause approved of by 
ail. Who bave put it out of my power to préserve 
himî Those who gained most by the death of 
Clodius. And who solicited for Milo ? I myself. 
What crime, what horrid villany was I guilty of 
when those plots that were conceived for our com- 
mon destruction were ail by my industry traced out, 
fully discovered, laid open before you, and crushed 
at once ? From that copions source âow ail the 
calamitiet which befall me and mine. WK^ ^^âl^^'q^ 
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désire my return from banishment ? Was it that 1 
might see those very persons who were instrumental 
in my restoration banished before my face î Make 
not, I conjure you, my return a greater affliction to 
me than was my banishment : for how can I think 
myself truly restored to my country, if those friends 
who restored me are to be torn from me ? 

By the immortal gôds, I wish (pardon me, O my 
country ! for I fear what I shali say out of a pious 
regard for Milo may be deemed impiety against thee) 
that Clodius not only lived, but were pretor, consul, 
dictator, rather than be witness to such a scène as 
this. Immortal gods ! how brave a man is that, and 
how worthy of Seing preserved by y ou ! " By no 
means,*' he cries : ** the ruffian met with the punish*- 
Ineut he deserved ; and let me, if it must be so, suifer 
the punishment I hâve not deserved." Shall this man, 
then, who was born to savo his country, die any- 
where but in his country î Shall ho not at least die 
in the service of his country î Will you retain the 
memorials of his gallant soûl, and deny his body a 
grave in It.ily ? Will any person give his voice for 
banishing a man from this city whom every city on 
earth would be proud. to reçoive within its walls 1 
Happy the country that shall receive him ! ungrate- 
ful this, if it shall banish him ! wretched, if it should 
lose him ! But I must conclude ; my tears will not 
allow me to proceed, and Milo forbids tears to be 
empioyed in his defence. You, my lords, I beseech 
and adjure, that, in your décision, you would dare 
act as you think. Trust me, your fortitude, your 
Justice, your fidelity will more especially be approved 
of by him who in his choice of judges has raised to 
the bench the bravest, the wisestf and the best of 
men* 
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ARGUMENT. 

liAKcmiMARcsLLirs vna thebead ottk ftmily, whicb fàr a saeeession of 
many flgea had made the flrst figure in Rome : aiid whs himself adormd 
Vrith ail the Tinaes that could qualiiy hlm lo sustain that dignity 
iwhich be derived (tom bis noble anceatoni— He bnd formed bimaeiriii 
a partienUir manuer for the bar, where be ioon acquircd créât llune ; 
and, of ail the oratora or bis time, seems to bave approacbed tbe nearest 
U> Cieero himseif, in iha cbaracter of h complète speaker— His manner 
of speaktofr waa élégant, airong, and copioua ; wiih a sweetnem of 
Voice, and propriety of aâion, that added a grâce and Instre lo every 
thing be «aid— Of ail Ibe magist rates, be xvas the flercest oppoiter of 
Catti's power, and tbe moac active to reduce it ; his higb spirit, and 
tbe nncient glory ofhia bouse, made him impatieni nnder the thdugbt 
of receivinga masier; aud wtaen the battle of Pharsalia, where bewas 

8 resent on the side of Pompey. seemed at last to bave imponed one on 
im. be retired to Mitylene, tbe usual resort of men of leaniing ; tbere 
to spcnd the rest of bis days in a siudioua retreat, remote from arma, 
and the burry of war, and determined not to seek any grâce fVom the 
conqoaror— The senaie, bowever, encouraged hy the elemency whieh 
bad been shown to severai of tbe Pom|ieiaii chiefii, peiitioiied Cassar 
for his pardon, who generously granted iheir request, ibough be still 
•vspeeted that Mareellus remained his enemy- Cieero, toucbed wiih 
the generosity of Ibis act of gmce. and iHeased wiih tbe (kvour eonferred 
on bis n-iend, expressed bis ihanks in the fbitowing oraiion : whicb, 
though made on the spot, yet, for élégance of diction, vivacity of 
sentiment, and politeness nt compliment, is superior to any Ihing ex- 
tant of Ibe kind in ail antiqoity— It was delivered A. U. U. 707, and 
tbe aixly-fint of Cicero*s âge. 



This day, conscript fathers, puts an end to that 
long silence which I hâve observed ;* not through 

* Dtirlng the dvil war between Pompev and Cssar tbere waa im 
aenate beld at Eome ; Ibr the senatora had retired, some to one diy, 
•orne to another. A great mi^ority of them indeed followcd Pompey, 
wiih tbe better sort of ail ranka ; in tbis iiiimber was Cieero, who, aftsr 
hia rstam to Rama, tbougb ht raoëirtdall possible marks of (bTovr fktmi 
Caaar, kept hlaiilf. ptLvaia Avabb». tinî^and madt lio a yj w uMW.a ta 
ibe sénats. 

Cio. Voih IL-^ 
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any fear, but parlly through grief, partly through 
shame, and puts me again in possession of the hàppy 
privilège of speaking my sentiments as they anse, 
with my usual freedom. I cannot behold so great 
humanity, such unparalleled and unheard-of clem«- 
ency, so much modération in the midst of such un- 
hmited power; in one word, such incredible and 
almost divine wisdom, and remain in silence : for by 
the restoration of M. Marcellus to you and the state, 
I please myself with the thought, conscript fathers, 
that not only his, but my voice and authority are 
secured, and restored to you and the republic. It 
was matter of great, of inexpressible concern to me, 
conscript fathers, to find that so eminent a man, 
who had espoused the same cause with myself, did 
not partake of the same^ fortune ; nor could I be 
satisfied, or think it équitable, to enter on my former 
course, while my rival, the imitator of my punuits 
and toils,* and, as it were, my companion and 
partner, was torn from me. You bave therefore, 
Caesar, opened for me the way to my former state 
of life, and given, as it were, a signal to thèse fathers 
of Rome, to entertain the best hopes for the welfare 
of the repubiic : for when you gave back M. Mar- 
cellus to the senate and people of Rome, especially 
after recounting his ofifences,! you convinced ail 

* Marcellus was a oonstaot admirer and imitator of Cicero ; of ttie 
same principles in peace, and on the same side in war ; so that Cicero 
lamented his absence, as the loss of a companion and partner, in their 
oommon étudies and labours of life. 

t Cœsar, afVer he had put an end to the Gallic war, though his com- 
miseion was neax expiring, had no thoughts of giviog it ap; preremiing 
that he coald not possibly be safe, if he parted with his army , whUe Poin- 
pey had the proTince of Spain prolonged to him (fx flve years. Thé 
senato, to make him easy, consented to let him take the eonsulship, with« 
otit coming to sue for it in person ; bot that not «atlsiying him, Marcel •> 
iDS, who was then consul, mored them toidnrogate his command directly^ 
and appoint him a successor ; and sineethe war was at an end, to oblige 
him to disband his troops, and to corne likewise in person to sue for th<r 
eonsulship, nor to allow the freedom of the city to his colonies beyotid 
the Po. This related particularly to a fkvourite colony which Cœsar had 
settled at Comum, at the foot of the Alps, with the fïeedom of the cit^ 
granted to it by the Vatinian law. AU the other colonies ou. tkal sida if 
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menof what I had learned before from your conduct 
to my self in particular, and to many others, that y ou 
had sacrificed your resentments and your suspicioné 
to the authority of this order, and the dignity of 
the State. The unanimous intercession of the sen- 
ate, with your solemn and generous détermination 
in his favour, has this day fuUy repaid the services 
of his past life ; whence you may easily infer what 
a degree of merit must attend the conferring the 
favour, since there is so much glory in receiving it. 
Happy is that man, indeed, whose safety afifords not 
greater joy to himself tlian ail mankind ! and such 
is the case of Marcellus, who highly deserves the 
fortune that attends him : for who more illustrious 
than he? who more uprightî who more fond of 
useful leaminff ? who more virtuous % who possessed 
of more laudsmle accomplishments ? 

No flow of genius, no force of éloquence, no 
power of description, is sufficient, Cœsar, I will not 
say to embellish, but even to recount your exploits : 
yet this I affirm, and this with déférence insist on, 
that from none of them will you reap greater glory 
than from that of this day. It has oflen occurred to 
me, and I hâve oflen declared it with pleasure, that 
none of the àchievements of our own commanders, 
none of foreign nations, none of the most illustrions 
monarchs, are worthy to be compared with yours, 
either in regard to the importance of the contests, 
the nnmber of battles, the variety of countries, the 
celerity of conqnests, or the diversity of enter- 
prises. Countries the farthest distant from each 
other coidd not hâve been sooner travelled through, 
I will not say than they hâve been traversed by your 

the Fb taad beflHV obtalned flrom Pompey'b fttber the rights of Latlam, 
that la, AeflTMdom of Rome to thoae who had borne an annual magia- 
tracy In them : bat llarortliiB, out of enmity of Cnaar, would allow no 
auch rlgbt to Wm eolooy of Conaum : and, having eaught a certain Co- 
inenaian maglalrata, wno waa acting the citir^n at Rome, he ordered him 
tobo wiiad and pahUcIy whipped; an indignlty flrom which ail citizena 
were exampted by law ; biddiog the man go and ahow thoee marka of hia 
pitixMuhip 10 CcBoar. 
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armies, but subdued by your victories. Thèse are 
circumstances so extraordinary, that it were mad- 
ness not to confess that they are almost too great 
for human conception; but there are attainments 
even greater than thèse : for many are apt to depre- 
ciate military glory; and, lest the commander ràould 
assume too much, take part from the officer, and 
give it to the private soldier. And certainly in war 
the bravery of the troops, the advantage of situa- 
tion, the aid of allies, fleets, and military stores, are 
of great importance ; and, after ail, fortune, as it were 
of right, claims the greatest share ; and whatever is 
attended with success she for the most part arro- 
gâtes to herself. But in the glory, Cssar, which 
vou hâve lately acquired, you hâve no associate ; 
how great soever it is, and surely nothing can be 
greater, it is ail your own. No commander, no 
captai n, no troop, no battalion robs you hère ; nay, 
even fortune, the goddess who présides over human 
affairs, claims no share of this honour ; to you she 
resigns it, and acknowledges it is entirely, it is abso- 
lutely your own : for rashness never mingles with 
wisdom, nor chance with counsel. 

You hâve subdued nations fîercely barbarous, im- 
mensely numerous, at an infinité distance from each 
other, abounding in every thing necessary for war ; 
but thèse were conquests which the nature of things 
rendered possible : for no force is so great, no power 
so extensive, but is capable of being reduced by 
greater force, of being overcome by more extensive 
power; but he who subdues the mind, who sup- 
presses his resentment, who uses victory with 
modération, who not only raises an ingenious, an 
illustrious, and brave adversary to the honour from 
which he had fallen, but heightens and enlarges his 
former dignity ; he who does this suflers by a com- 
parison with the greatest of human characters, for he 
resembles the deity himself. Your military praises, 
Cœsar, shall be celebrated- they, I say, shalî be 
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celebrated, not only among us, but in every lan- 
guage, in the annals of every nation, and the latest 
posterity shall proclaim them. The famé of thèse 
exploits, however, while we read of them, seems, I 
know not how, to be drowned amid the shouts of 
armies and the din of war ; but when we read or 
hear of a compassionate, a generous, a humane, a 
just, a moderate, a prudent act performed while in 
anger, that foe to délibération, and in the triumph 
of vie tory, when men are generally proud and inso- 
lent ; with such an ardent affection are we inflamed 
that we are frequently in love with persons whom 
we never saw ; and this not only while we contem- 
plate realities, but even while we survey the pictures 
of the imagination. But with what gratitude shall 
we embrace, with what vénération approach, with 
what applause shall we crown you, whom we hâve 
constantly among us ; whose disposition, whose 
inclination, whose countcnance seems to promise 
that whatever bas survived the fortune of the late 
war shall be again secured to us ! By heavens, 
Caesar, the walls of this court seem with transport 
to pay their grateful acknowledgments to you ; con- 
scious, as it were, that ère long the authority of 
our ancestors shall be again feplaced within them. 
Indeed when I beheld the tears which that sin- 
gularly pious, that best of men, C. Marcellus,* 
poured out before you, the memory of ail the Mar- 
ceUi struck me to the heart ; whose dignity, even 
aller their death, you hâve restored, by the préserva- 
tion of M. Marcellus ; and rescued that illustrious 
house, now well-nigh extinct, from almost total 
Tuin. Justly, therefore, may you prefer the glory 
of this day to that of your numberless heroic deeds ; 
for this is the act of Csesar alone. Great indeed 
are the exploits which hâve been performed under 

* TbisC. BUieeUna WM eon«Ql with L. Lentalos, in the ûnit year of 
the civil war. He wu brother to Mareun Marcellum, «sv^ «aax 
Gflfltr in Ubi behair la aTvry bomble «là «fl^oiSoMM towKCA^x. 

02 
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your conduct ; yet they were performed with great, 
with powerful assistance. In the act of this day 
you are yourself the conductor, yourself the assist- 
ant; an act so truly great, that time itself shali not 
consume the trophies and monuments it has reared : 
ail the Works of art and labour must be destroyed by 
âge ; but this proof of your justice and gentleness 
01 disposition shall daily flourish more and more ; 
so that in proportion as time shall consume the 
other monuments of your greatness, it shall heightea 
the glory of this. You had before risen superior, 
in the virtues of equitv and mercy, to every other 
conqueror in our civil wars; this day you bave 
risen superior to yourself. But what I say, 1 am 
afraid, falls infinitely short of what I feel : permit 
me therefore to add, that you seem to hâve tri* 
umphed over victory herself, since you bave re- 
stored to the conquered what you had gained by the 
conquest : for by the right of arms we might ail 
bave been treated as enemies ; but your clemency 
saved us : you alone therefore are invincible, since 
even victory is by you stripped of ail her power and 
privilèges. 

And observe, conscript fathers, how widely this 
clemency of Cœsar extends. AU of us, who were 
driven iulo the war by an unaccountablc and de- 
structive fatality of the state, though we are cer- 
tainly in some degree liable to the imputation of 
human iniirmity, y et are we evidently acquitted of 
guilt : for though he has, at your intercession, pre- 
served M. Marcellus to the republic, yet has he, 
unsolicited, restored me to myself and to the state ; 
and likewise restored, to themselves and to their 
country, thuse illustrions men whose nuniber and 
dignity grâce this assembly : he has not brought his 
enemies within thèse walls, but generously imagined 
that most of those who opposed him engaged in the 
war rather through ignorance and groundless fears, 
than îrom prikidj^es of ambition, or a love of cru* 
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elty. In that war, indeed, I thought it always 
advisable to hearken to proposais of peace, and was 
not a little grieved that not only an accommodation, 
but even the pétition of the citizens who earnestly 
implored it, was totally rejected. Never was I 
active in thèse or any other civil commotions: I 
hâve always been an advocate for peace and tran- 
quilUty, always an enemy to war and bloodshed. I 
joined Pompey on friendly, not political principles ; 
and so strongly was I influenced by a grateful sensé 
of my obligations to him, that not only without any 
ambition, but even without any hope, I rushed 
voluntahly on évident destruction. My advice re- 
tating to the war was far from being secret. Before 
matters came to an extremity, I stated largely the 
advantages of peace in this assembly ; and during 
the war I maintained the same opinion, even at the 
hazard of my life.* Whence none can form so un* 
just an estimate of things as to doubt what were the 
sentiments of Osesar on this head, since he imme- 
diately resolved to préserve those who were the 
adviscrs of peace, but behaved with more resent- 
ment to the rest. This conduct might not perhaps 
appear so surprising, when the event of the war 
was uncertain, and victory doubtful ; but when he 
who is victorious caresses the friends of peace, he 

gives the clearest proof that he would rather not 
ave fought than hâve conquered. 
And as to this point, I am an évidence in behalf 
of M. Marcellus : for our sentiments were always 
the same, as well in war as in peace. How often, 
and with what concern, hâve I seen him trembling 

* Cicero wm not prasent al ihe battle of Pharaalia, nor wm C9to>wbo 
•taid bebind alto in the camp at Dyrrachium, which be commandée 
with fifteen coliorta, when I^bienuM broaght tbem the new» oT Pompey*» 
defeat ; on wbich Catooffered ihecommand lo Cicero, aa tlie auperior ia 
digniiy ; and on bia reraaal of it, aa Plutarch tells us, young Pompai 
waa ao enraged, that he drew hia aword, and would hâve killed him OA 
«beapot, IfCatohadmcpreirentedit. lliougbtbia AM|aaot ' 
typgtro>y<*tttopwUMatbitliafe(!teaittVfc\a^^ai i a * "'*' " 
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at the insolence of some among us, and the uihll« 
raanity to which victory might transport himt 
Hence it is, Caesar, that we who hâve been wit* 
nesses of thèse things ought to be the more sensible 
of your generosity : for we are not now weigfaing 
the merits of the cause, but the conséquences of 
victory. We hâve seen your victory close in the 
field where it was won, and bave never seen a sword 
drawn within our walls. The citizens we lost fell 
in battle, not by the insolence of victory ; whence 
there can be no doubt but that, if it were possible, 
Caesar would recall many from the shades, since he 
now saves ail he can from destruction. As to the 
other party, I shall only add, what we were ail 
afraid of, that had they been succcssful they would 
hâve been outrageons,* since some among them, 
not only threatened those who were actually in 
arms, but sometimes even the neutral and inactive, 
and publicly declared they would not inquire what 
a man thought, but where he had been : so that it 
seems to me as if the immortal gods (though they 
may hâve raised this destructive, this calamitous 
civil war to punish the Roman people for some 
aggravated offence), being appeased or suffîciently 
avenged, had at length directed us to hope for safety 
from the wisdom and compassion of our conqueror. 
Wherefore, rejoice in this amiable quality ; enjoy 
your fortune and dignity ; enjoy your virtue and 
noble disposition ; from which the wise dérive the 
highest delight and satisfaction. When you refleci 

* It appears lh>m many of Cieero*a letten, tbat he waa fineqaently 
«hocked, when he coosidered with what craeliy and elI\ision of blood the 
Bucceas even or bis own fHends would certainly be attended : for Pom- 
pey on ail occasions afibcted to Imitate Sylla. and was orten heard to say, 
** Cottld Sylla do such a thing, and oannot I do it?** as If deiermined to 
make Sylla's victory tlie pattero ofhis own. He was in much the same 
drcumstances in which that conqueror had once been ; sustaining the 
eanae of the seaate by his arma, and treated as an enemy by thom who 
poasessed Italy ; and as he flattered himself with the same good fbrtwML 
M he was meditating the same kind of retum, and threateiûng roin aaa 
proÊCriptum to ail l)ii eoflmi«k 
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on the other illustrious actions of yoirr life, though 
you will find reason to attribute much to your 
bravery, yet, more must be attributed to your good 
fortune ; but as often as you think of us, whom you 
hâve reserved to enjoy with yourself the happiness 
of our country, so often shall be revived in your 
mind the pleasing remembrance of your extensive 
beneficence, of your amazing generosity, and of your 
unparalleled wisdom ; virtues which, I will venture 
to say, not only constitute the highest but the only 
happiness of our natures. So distinguished a lustre 
is there in deserved applause, so great a dignity in 
magnanimity and true wisdom, that thèse seem the 
gift of virtue, while other blessings are only the 
temporary loan of fortune. Continue therefore to pro- 
tect the good ; those especially who fell not through 
ambition or depravity of mind, but erred through 
an imaginary appréhension of their duty, weak 
perhaps, surely not criminal, and supported by an 
appearance of patriotism. If you hâve been dreaded 
by any, their fears are not to be charged to your 
account ; on the contrary, it is your highest honour 
that most men now perceive there was no founda- 
tion for them. 

I now proceed to your heavy charge and dark sus- 
picions ;* suspicions that call not more loudly for 
your circumspection, than for that of every Roman, 
but more especially for ours, who are indebted to 
you for our security ; and though I hope they are 
groundless, yet I will not, by what I shall now say, 
endeavour to lessen them : for in your précaution 
consists our safety : so that were I to err in either 
extrême, I would rather appear timid than imprudent. 
But where is the man so outrageously desperate ! 
Is he among your friends ! Who oan be more so 

* Wben MftTMlhiifi brotlier threw himmlf at the ftet oTCflBMr, mê 
appUed fbr a pardm in the moet bamble and affeetionate manner» Caaar 
eomplained greatly orMarceUiu, aiid aaid be auepected that b« deaif nad 
to lay «naret ftv lilm. 
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than those whom, contrary to their o wn expectations, 
you rescued from ruin î Is he among tne number 
of those who accompanied you to the war ? It is 
not to be suspected that any of them can be so madly 
infatuated as not to prefer to his own life the life of 
him under whose conimand he bas risen to every 
thing he could wish for. But though your friends 
meditate no 111, the designs of your enemies ought to 
be guarded against : where are they to be found ^ 
AU those who were once such hâve either lost their 
lives by their own obstinacy, or owe them to your 
clemency ; so that none of those who ever were 
your enemies are now alive, or, if they are, they are 
now become your firmest friends. Yet so impéné- 
trable are the secrets of mens^ hearts, so deep, so 
dark their designs, that it becomes us to increase 
your suspicion, that we may at the same time in- 
crease your circumspection : for who is so void of 
knowledge, so unacquainted with the affaira of the 
State, so thoughtless about his own or the public 
safety, as not to perceive that your préservation in- 
cludes his own, and that on your life dépends the 
Ufe of every Roman î In truth, while you are day 
and night, as you ought to be, the subject of my 
thoughts, I dread the common accidents of life, the 
precarious enjoyment of health, and the weakness to 
which human nature is universally subject, and be« 
hold with concern this republic, which ought to be 
immortai, depending for its existence on the life of 
one man ; but if the united force of guilt and treason 
should be added to the common accidents of life and 
the uncertain enjoyment of health, what god, though 
he was willing, can we dépend on to save our 
country ? 

By you alone, Csesar, every thing which you now 
see prostrate and overthrown by the unavoidable 
shock of war, is to be raised to its former state; 
justice must be re-established ; public crédit re- 
{rievedr every inordinate passion suppressed; tha 
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propagation of mankind encouraged; and every 
irregularity, every dissolute practice, checked and 
restrained by the severity of laws. It was not to 
be expected, but that in so calamitous a civil war, 
amid the rage of faction and the combustion of 
arms, the shattered state, whatever was the event 
of the contest, would lose many of its most grace- 
ful ornaments, many of its most powerful sup- 
ports ; and it may be presumed that the commander 
of each party did many things in the hurry of war 
which, in the calm of peace, he wonld hâve con- 
demned. You alone ate the person who must bind 
up the wounds which your bleeding country has re* 
ceived from the relentless hand of war ; for none but 
you can heal them. It was not without concern, 
therefore, that I heard from your mouth that cele- 
brated, that philosophie saying, that you had lived 
long enough for the purposes of nature, or the acqui- 
sition of glory. Long enough, if you will, for the 
purposes of nature ; for the acquisition of glory too, 
perhaps ; but certainly not for the service of your 
country. Wherefore, discard, I beseech you, that 
stoicism which the leamed affect in despising death ; 
be not a philosopher at our expense. I am often told 
that you continually repeat that saying, that you 
hâve lived long enough for yourself. This I shaU 
grant, if you lived for yourself, or were born for 
yourself alone. But since the safety of every citi- 
zen, and the very being of the state, has now a 
necessary connexion with your condnct, so far are 

Îrou from having perfected, that you hâve not y et 
aid the foundation of that important work you medi- 
tate. Will you measure your life then by the good- 
nes8 of your own disposition, and not by the happi- 
ness of the state î but what if that should not be 
enough even for the purposes of glory, which, wise 
as you are, you must acknowledge to be the leading 

Êasmon of your souH shall I then, say you, leave 
ehind me only an inconsiderable portion of ^l<»:^^ 
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for othera it would be amply sufiicient, but for yon 
it is inconsiderable : for how great soever any thinff 
niay be in itself, it is still but sniall, when comparea 
with what is much greater. Therefore, if after har- 
ing conquered your enemies, Cœsar, you close tha 
scène of those actions which hâve rendered you im- 
mortal by leaving the state in its présent condition^ 
bewrarej I entreat you, lest your divine virtues do not 
rather excite the admiration of others than brighten 
your own glory ; for true glory consista ia the hon- 
ourable and universal réputation of havingdone many 
and important services, either to one^s frieods, his 
country, or the whole race of mankind. 

This part of the drama is yet to be exhibited ; one 
scène is yet to open ; you must use your utniost 
endeavours to settle our constitution, that you may 
be among the fîrst who enjoy the fruits of it, in the 
s weets of tranquillity and retirement ; then, if you 
please, w^hen you hâve paid the debt you owe to 
your country, and when nature is satiated with living, 
you may déclare that you bave lived long enough. 
But, after ail, how eau even this period be termed 
long enough, which must hâve sorae end, cancelling 
ail past pleasure whenever it arrives, because there 
is none to succeed ? Your soûl has never been satis- 
fied with the narrow limita of life which nature has 
prescribed us, but has ever glowed with an ardent 
longing after immortality. Nor can this be called 
your life, which consists in the union of the soûl and 
body ; that alone, Cœsar — that, I say, is your life, 
which shall be preserved in the memory of every 
succeeding âge ; shall be cherished by posterity, and 
defended by eternity itself. For thèse you must 
labour; to thèse you must approve yourself : many 
of your past exploits shall excite their admiration ; 
something now is wanting that shall merit their ap- 
plause. Future âges will, no doubt, be struck with 
surprise, when they read and hear of your commanda, 
your provinces, thie Rhine, the oceao, the Nile, your 
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innumerable battles, your incredible victories, your 
nnmerous trophies, rich donations,* and splendid tri- 
umphs ; but unless this city is strengthened by your 
counsels, and guarded by your laws, your famé indeed 
will be scattered throughout the earth, but it will hâve 
no fixed résidence, no certain place of abode. Those 
who shall arise hereafter will, like us, be divided in 
their opinions ; while some extol your actions to the 
skies, others perhaps will wish that somewhat, nay, 
a great deal more, nad been done ; unless by restor- 
ing liberty to your country, on the extinction of civil 
discordy you show that the one was the work of fate, 
the other that of wisdom. Hâve a regard therefore 
to those who will pass sentence on your conduct 
many âges hence ; and whose judgroent, if I mistake 
not, wiU be more impartial than ours, as it will be 
nninfluenced by love, ambition, envy, or resentment. 
And though, as some falsely imagine, you should 
then be unconcemed at ail this, yet surely it now 
concerns you to act such a part as that your glory 
may never be buried in oblivion. 

Varions were the inclinations of the citizens, and 
their opinions whoily divided ; nor did wediifer only 
in sentiments and wishes, but in arms and in the 
field. The merits of the cause were dubious, the 
contest lay between two of our most illostrious lead- 
ers : many doubted which was in the right ; many, 
what was most convenient for themselves; many, 
what was décent ; some, also, what was lawful. The 
repubhc is now freed froni this fatal, this destructive 
war, and victory has favoured him whose resentment 
is not inflamed by success, but softened by clem- 
ency ; him who has not adjudged to death or banish- 
ment those who were the objects of his displeasure. 
Some hâve quitted their arms ; from others they hâve 

* It WM eiMtonmry fin* the Rmnan (renerals, «fter obtaining « vietory, 
tofivesueh ortbdraoidiera as had distinituished tbemaelTes by their 
Invery a emtgiariumt which, among the Romans, was a gênerai nam» 
tar ail p was nt s givw on ttat «Mukn, whetber Moroy eorn, *•. 

Oio. Vol. IL— P 
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been forced. Ungrateful and unjust is that eitixett 
who, beinff delivered from the danger of war, retains 
the wrathful spirit of a warrior ; far more amiable is 
he who falls in the fîeld, and pours ont his life in 
defence of the cause he had espoused ; for what some 
will think obstinacy, others will call constancy. Now 
since ail civil discord is quashed by your arms, or 
extinguished by your clemency, it remains that ail 
of us who hâve any share of prudence, or eren com- 
mon understanding, should unité in our wishes. We 
can never be safe, Csesar, unless you continue so, 
and retain the sanie principles which you hâve dis^ 
covered on other occasions, but particularly on this 
day. Therefore ail of us who wish the security of 
our constitution earnestly désire and entreat yoa to 
hâve a regard to your life and safety ; and ail of us 
(1 now speak for others what are the sentiments of 
my own heart), seeing you apprehend some reason 
to be on your guard, promise, not only to protect you 
by day and night, but offer our own bodies and our 
own breasts as the shield of your defence. 

But to close ail as I began : great ar^ the thanks, 
Csesar, we now return you ; and greater than thèse 
shall you hereafter receive. Our prayers and tears, 
on this occasion, are clear proofs of our being ail of 
one mind ; but as it is not necessary that we should 
ail personally address you, they hâve allotted me that 
part, who am, as it were, indispensably obliged to 
perform it ; and I am persuaded that it is in a peculiar 
manner incumbent on me, as I am appointed by the 
senate, and as M. Marcellus is the man restored to 
this assembly, to the people of Rome, and to the 
re public ; for I perceive that you ail rejoice on this 
occasion, not for the happiness of one man, but for 
the gênerai safety. My friendship for him was uni- 
versally observed to be scarce surpassed by his 
worthy and affectionate brother C. Marcellus, and, 
except him, certainly by none ; and if by my solici> 
tude, by my care and unwearied pains to serve him 
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while his préservation was doubtful, I showed this 
80 great regard for him, it is surely a tribute which I 
ought to pay in an hour when I am freed from so 
much anxiety, trouble, and concem. Therefore, 
Caesar, I hère return you thanks, not only for the 
security of my fortune, and the honours you hâve 
conferred on me, but also for this generous instance 
of kindness by which you hâve crowned those innu- 
merable favours to which I thpught nothing could be 
added. 



ORATION XIV.— FOR QUINTUS UGARTOS. 



ARGUMENT. 

QuiNTua LioARiui had borae a considérable command in the AIHean 
war against Csaar— His two brothera howerer had al waya been oo C»- 
aar's aide ; and beinf recommended by Pansa, and warnily supponed bj 
Cicero, had almost prevailed for bis p^don— But QuintusTubera, who 
bad an old quarrel with Ligarias, being destrous to obstmet bis puéon, 
and knowing CflBsar to be particularly exasperated against ail tboae 
wbo, throagh an obstinate aversion to him, had renewed tbe war in 
AfHca, accosed him, in the usunl forms, of an uneommon zeal and 
violence in prosecuting that war— Cœsar privately encouraged tbe 
prosecution, and ordered the cause to be tried in the forum, where he 
aat on it in person, strongly prepossessed against the criminal, and 
determined to lay hold on any plausible pretence for condenuiing him; 
but the pomp and energy of Cieero*s éloquence, exerted with ail bis 
skill in a cause which he bad much at heart, is said by Plntarch to bare 
had sucb a wonderftil efiect, that it not only made Cessar tremble, but, 
what is still more excranrdinary, got the better of ail bis préjudices, and 
extorted a pardon from bim against bis will — Whatever truth there maj 
be in this story, which rests entirelyon the authority of Plutarch (who 
dœs not appear to bare copied it firom any earlier historian, but to hâve 
receiTed it only firom common tradition), tbe art and address displayed 
in the oration cannot be sufficiently admired — Il was delivered A. 17. C. 
707, of Cicaro*8 âge sixty-one. 



A NEW charge, Caesar, and till this day unheard of, 
my kinsman Quintus Tubero has laid before you, 
namely, that Quintus Ligarius was in Africa : and 
Caius Pansa,* a person of the greatest abilities, rely- 
ing perhaps on that share he has in your friendship, 

* This was C. Vibins Pansa, wbo was consul with Hirtius, A. U. C. 
710. He was xealously attached to CflBsar. served him in ail bis war« 
with singular affection and fldelity, but, being naturally of a humane and 
compassionate temper, he was touched with the miseries of the oppresasd 
Fompeians, and by his interest restored many of them to tbe city and 
their estâtes, wbicb rendered him extremely popular. 
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bas ventured to own it. How to behave, therefore, 
I know not : for I had conie prepared, as you could 
not possibly know this of yourself, nor learn it from 
any otber person, to hâve taken advantage of your 
ignorance in this respect, in order to save an unfor- 
tunate man. But as this secret is discovered by the 
diligence of our adversary, we had best confess it, I 
think ; especially as m}^ good friend C. Pansa bas se 
ordered niatters that it cannot now be remedied; 
and omitting ail debate on the matter, we must ad- 
dress ourselves entirely to your clemency, by which 
numbers havebeen preserved, obtainingat your hands 
not absolution from their crimes, but pardon for their 
error. You bave then, Tubero, what is most to be 
wished for by a prosecutor, the person accused plead- 
ing guilty ; but pleading that you, Tubero, and your 
father, a man worthy of the highest praises, acted the 
same part for which he is now accused : you are 
under a necessity of confessing your own crimes, 
therefore, before you can impeach Ligarius. Quintus 
Ligarius, then, when as yet there was not the least 
suspicion of a war, set out for Africa with Caius 
Considius, in quality of lieutenant ; in which station 
he so behaved himself, both towards our countrymen 
and allies, that Considius, at his departure, could by 
no means bave satisfied the inhabitants if he had 
given the govemment of the province to any other 
person. Quintus Ligarius, therefore, bavingionff 
declined it to no purpose, entered on his charge with 
reluctance ; and Mich was his administration in peace, 
that his integrity and honour greatly endeared him 
both to our countrymen and allies. A war suddenly 
blazed out, which those in Africa heard was already 
commenced before they received intelligence tbat 
any préparation was made towards it. On the news 
of this, partly jûrom a rash partiality, partly from a 
blind fear, they looked out for a leader ; first to pro- 
tect them, aiterward to favour their inclinations. 
AU this ttine, Ligarius, toming his eyea tov^sâs^V^âa^ 
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native country, and being desirous of returning io his 
friends, did not suffer himself to be involved in any 
public business whatever. In the mean time, Publius 
Attius Varus,* who, as pretor, had- obtained Africa 
for his province, came to TJtica. To him everybody 
immediately ran, and he with no small eagerness took 
the command on himself, if that can be called a com- 
mand which was conferred on a private man by an 
unthinking multitude, not by any public decree. 
Accordingly, Ligarius, who was desirous of avoiding 
ail business of that kind, on the arrivai of Yarus 
gained a little respite. 

Hitherto, Oaius Oaesar, Quintus Ligarius is free 
from reproach. He went from home, not only to no 
war, but not even with the least suspicion of a war ; 
he went as lieutenant in a time of peace, and be- 
haved in such a manner, in a very peaceable province, 
that he had reason to wish for the continuance of 
peace. His departure surely ought not to give you 
offence: could then his stay there? certainly far 
less: for his departure argued no dishonourable 
views, and his stay was occasioned by a laudable 
necessity. During thèse two periods, therefore, he 
is free from reproach ; when he departed as lieuten- 
ant, and when he was set over Africa, at the solicit- 
ation of the whole province. There is a third period, 
namely, that when he staid in Africa, after the 
arrivai of Varus. If this was criminal, it was owinz 
to necessity, not to choice. Would he, if he coula 
by any means hâve escaped from thence, hâve chosen 
to stay at Utica, rather than at Rome ; with Publius 
Attius, rather than with the most affectionate bro- 
thers ; and with strangers, rather than with his own 
kindred ? As his government had been fuU of trouble 

* This Vania was the finit who aeized Aflrica on the part of the repnbUe : 
and, being supported by ail the force of King Jnba, Pompey's fast fïiand, 
redQced the whole province to hia obédience ; but, being defeatad bgr 
Csear, he fled with Sex. Fmnpeius aod Labieaus Uito Boain» and wm 
MlMhiitebanleof MondiL 
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and anxiety, on account of the incredible affection 
he bore to his brothers, could he be easy in his 
mind when torn from them by the tumults of war ? 
Hitherto, Caesar, y ou hâve not the least indication, 
in Quintus Ligarius, of his disafifection to y ou ; whose 
cause, observe, with what zeal 1 défend, when I 
thereby betray my own. Admirable clemency! 
worthy to be extolied, to be proclaimed, to be cele- 
brated, by public records and monuments. Marcus 
Cicero pleads before yo)i that another person had 
not the same disposition towards you, which he con- 
fesses he himseli had : nor does he dread your secret 
thoughts, or fear any reflections you make on him- 
self, while you hear him jdeading the cause of an- 
other. 

See how undaunted I am ; see what rays of light 
your wisdom and generosity dart on me, while I am 
pleading before you. I will raise my voice as much 
as I can, that ail Rome may hear me. After the war 
was begun, Caesar, nay, and considerably advanced, 
without any compulsion, from choice and inclination 
I joined that party which took arms against you. 
Before whom do I say this ? even before him whOi 
though he knew it, yet ère he saw me, restored me 
safe to my country ; who sent letters. to me from 
Egypt, permitting me to continue in the same char- 
acter I nad formerly sustained : who, when he waa 
the only person throughout the whole empire of 
Rome that had the title of emperor, allowed me to 
share the same honour ; from whom, this very Calas 
Pansa bringing me the message, l held the laurelled 
fasces as long as I thought proper ; who, in a word, 
thought he then only gave me life, when he gave it 
me stripped of none of its omaments. OSserve, 
Tubero, 1 beseech you, how I, that make no scmple 
of confeasing what was done by myself, yet dare not 
plead guilty to what was done by Ligarius ; and I 
mentioned thèse tlUngs of myself, that Tubero may 
forgive me when I aay the same of him« He is om 
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whope application and merit I am fond of, both on 
account of our near relation, the pleasure I receive 
from bis genius and studies, and because I think the 
réputation of a young kinsman redounds in some 
measure to my own honour. But 1 désire to know 
one thing, who thinks it a crime in Ligarius that he 
was in Africa ? the very man who was désirons of 
being there himself; who complains that he.was 
hindered by Ligarius ; and who is well known to 
bave appeared in arms against Caesar: for what, 
Tnbero, did that naked sword of yours do in the 
battle of Pharsaliaî whose breast was its point 
aimed at? what was then the meaning of your arms? 
your spirit? your eyes? your handsl your ardour 
of soûl ? what did you désire ? what wish for 1 I 
press the youth too much ; he seems disturbed. Let 
me return to myself ; I too bore arms on the same 
aide. 

But what else, Tubero, did we aim at, but the 
power of doing what Caesar now can do? Shall 
those very men, then, whose safety, Caesar, is owing 
to your clemency, by their discourses stir you up to 
cruelty 1 and really, in this cause, Tubero, I think 
you hâve been wanting in point of prudence, and 
much more your father, who, though a man of dis- 
tinguished learning and abilities, could not perceive 
the nature of this prosecution ; for if he had, he 
would hâve chosen to bave had it managed in any 
other manner than this. You accuse a man who 
pleads guilty; nor is this ail: you impeach one 
whose cause is either, as I say, better than yours, 
or, as you yourself will hâve it, as good. What I 
mention is not only wonderful, but perfectly aston* 
ishing ; the tendency of this charge of yours is not 
that Quintus Ligarius should be found guilty, but 
that he should be put to death : a thing which no 
citizen of Rome before you ever did. Thèse are 
exotic matters : the volatile Greeks, or savage bar- 
i>9rians, used to push their resentraent even to blood> 
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and what else are you now doing ? do you désire 
that Ligarius should be driven from Rome ? that he 
should be banished from-his own house, from bis 
excellent brothers, from Titus Brocchus hère, his 
uncle, his son, and me ? that he should be deprived 
of his country ? can he enjoy less of ail thèse com- 
forts than he bas at présent ? He is forbid Italy ; 
he lives in banishment. Your intent, then, is not 
to deprive him of his country, but of life. A prose- 
cution like this no man ever carried on, not evea 
before that dictator* who condemned ail he hated 
to die ; a dictator who ordered persons to be put to 
death, without any impeachment, and who even in- 
vited murderers by rewards : a cruelty which was 
revenged some years after by the very man you 
would now persuade to be cruel. 

But I do not désire this, you will say : indeed, 
Tubero, I think you do not. For I know you ; I 
know your father ; I know your family and descent : 
the manners, in short, of your whole race, iheir vir- 
tue, their humanity, their skill in many, even the 
most useful arts, are ail well known to me. There- 
fore I am certain you do not aim at blood ; but you 
do not consider : for it appears that you are dissat- 
isfied with the punishment which Quintus Ligarius 
now suffers. What other is there then but death ? 
for if he is in banishment, as he actually is, what 
more can you requireî that he may not be par- 
doned ? this is still more cruel, still more grievous. 
Will you endeavour to prevent our obtaining what 
we sue for by prayers and tears, by prostrating our- 
selves at Caesar^s feet ; relying not so much on our 
own cause as on his clemency ? will you break in 
on our tears? will you strive to frustrate those 
prayers which, prostrate before him, we pour out 
with the voice of suppliants ? If, while we were 
doing this at Cœsar's house, which we hâve often 

*0yiia. 
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done, and, I hope, not ineffectually, you had mddenly 
broke in on us, and cried out, '^ Beware, Caesar, how 
you pardon ; beware how you are moved with com- 

Sassion towards thèse brothers, imploring a brother's 
fe at your hands ;" would you not hâve divested 
yourself of ail humanity î how much more cruel, 
then, is it for you now to oppose that in the forum 
which we implored at his nouse? and, in such a 
gênerai calamity, to take away ail refuge for mercy ! 
I will deliver my sentiments, CaBsar, without dis- 
guise : if your own clemency were not as great as 
your fortune — your own, I say, for I know what I 
speak—your victory would occasion thé deepest sor- 
row. For how many of the victorious party would 
persuade you to cruelty, when «ven the conquered 
do î how many of those who are against your par^ 
doning any would prevent your clemency, whea 
those who hâve been pardoned themselves are un- 
willing you should be merciful to others 1 but if we 
could make it appear to Caesar that Ligarius actu- 
ally was not in Africa ; if we were even désirons of 
Consulting the safety of an unfortunate citizen by a 
laudable and good-natured falsehood, it would be in- 
human, when the life of a Roman is in such immi- 
nent danger, to convict us of falsehood : and if any 
man was to act such a part, it ought not surely to 
be that man who was once involved in the sarae 
cause and fortune. But it is one thing to wish Cae- 
sar not to err ; another to wish him not to be mer- 
ciful. Then you would say, " Beware, Caesar, how 
you believe : Ligarius was in Africa ; he bore arms 
against you." But now what is it you say 1 " Be- 
ware how you pardon him." Is this the language 
of one man to another î Whoever, Caesar, shall ad- 
dress you in this manner will sooner lay aside hia 
own humanity than force you out of yours. 

But the opening and preliminary of Tubero's plead- 
ing, I think, was this, that he intended to speak to 
the guilt of Quintus Ligarius. I question not biit 
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you were at a loss to know, either why nobody elsê 
had ever been charged with that crime, or that a 
man should carry on such a prosecution who had 
been engaged in the same cause, or what new charge 
he would urge. Do you, Tubero, call it a crime ? 
Why 1 for that cause has hitherto been free from 
Buch an imputation. Some call it an error, some 
fear ; those who want to be somewhat severe give 
it the name of hope, ambition, hatred, obstinacy ; 
those who are most severe call it rashness ; you 
are the only one who has ever called it a crime. But, 
if we would assign a just and proper name to our 
misfortune, a certain fatal calamity appears to me 
to hâve seized and taken possession of the improvi* 
dent minds of men : insomuch, that no one ought to 
be surprised that human counsels hâve been baffled 
by divine necessity. Let us be permitted to be 
wretched, though under such a conqueror it is im* 
possible we should be so ; but I speak not of our-^ 
selves, 1 speak of those that are fallen. Let it be 
said, they were ambitious, they were actuated by 
hatred, they were obstinate ; but let Cneius Pompey, 
and the many others who are now no more, be free 
from the imputation of guilt,of madness, of parricide. 
When did any man, Caesar, hear this charge coma 
eut of your mouth ? or what else was the intent of 
your arms, but to guard yourself from ignominy ? 
what else did that invincible army of yours do, but 
défend its own rights, and your dignity? What! 
when you was desirbus there should bè peace, was 
it that you niight accommodate matters with wicked 
or with virtuous citizens ? For my own part, Caesar, 
the favours I hâve received at your hands would not 
appear so considérable to me, if I thought you had 
pardoned me as you would a villain : for how could 
you hâve deserved so well of the public, if you had 
suffered so many villains to retain their dignity î At 
first, Cœsar| you thought it only a sécession, not 
a war: no iiostile rancour, but a civil dÂaaKoaÂRs«b. 
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between two parties, who both wished well to their 
coontry, though, from différent passions and views, 
they were seduced into measures inconsistent witii 
its welfare. The leaders were almost equal in dig- 
nitj, though those who foUowed them were perhaps 
not BO :* the cause was then doubtful, becanse there 
was something to be approved of on both sides ; but 
now we must certainly reckon that the best to which 
even the gods hâve lent their aid. And after such 
proofs of your clemency, where is the man but must 
approve of a victory by which none fell but such as 
were in arms ? 

But, omitting the common cause, let us proceed to 
that we hâve in hand. Which, then, Tubero, do yon 
think was easiest, for Ligarius to leave AfVica« or 
for you not to go thither ! Could we help it, jrou 
will say, when the senate decreed it ? If you ask 
my opinion, '' by no means ;" but the same senate had 
ordered Ligarius thither, and he obeyed at a time 
when there was a necessity of obeying the senate — 
jrou at a time when any person might hâve disobeyed, 
if be pleased. Do I then blâme you ? Not in the 
leaat. Your birth, name, family, and éducation 
woidd not permit you to act otherwise ; but I can- 
not allow that you should condemn in others what 
you glory in yourselves. Tubero's commission was 
allotted him by decree of the senate, when he him- 
self was not présent, nay, when he was confined by 
sickness : he had resolved to excuse himself. Thèse 
things I became acquainted with by means of the 
connexions I bave with L. Tubero. We were cdu- 
cated at home together, served abroad together, 
were afterward allied by marriage ; and, in a word, 
hâve been intimate ail our lives. What united us 
Tery closely, too, was our having always pursued 

* Cleero hère gives the préférence, in point of dignity, to the Pompdm 
party ; and indeed with juaticu: for almost ail the chief magistrates aod 
•MUitors of Rome were on Pompey's aide, wbwetB scaxo» a wûûàe peraoB 
«rebBMUr dignity waa du that or C«8V. 
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Ihe same studies. To my knowledge, then, Tubero 
wanted to stay at home ; but matters were so car-» 
ried on by certain persons — so often did they op- 
pose the sacred name of the public to bis résolu-^ 
lions, that though he thought otherwise, he was not 
able to support the very weight of words. He 
yielded to, or rather obeyed, the authority of a tery 
great m an — went along with those who were en- 
gagea in the same cause — proceeded slowly in his 
journeyj and accordingly came into Africa, when it 
was already taken possession of. Hence proceeder 
the charge, or rather resent ment, against ligarius : 
for if it is a crime to hâve been inclined to prevent 
you, it is no less criminal in you to hâve been de-< 
sirous of seizing Africa, the strength of ail our prov*" 
inces, and a country destined to make war on thiâ 
city, than for any other to hâve been desirous ot 
being master of it ; and yet this other was not Quin-^ 
tus Ligarius. Varus said that he was in possession 
Of the govemment: the fasces he certainly faad} 
but however that be, what can this complaint of 
yours, Tubero, avail ? We were not admitted into 
the province. What if you had ? would yoa bav0 
delivered it up to Cœsar, or hâve held it againal 
him? 

Observe what freedom, Caesar, or rather what pte- 
sumption, your goodness inspires us With. If Tu^ 
bero should reply that his father would haVe deliv- 
ered up to you the province of Africa, whither the 
senate and his own fortune had sent him, I shatt 
not scruple, even before you, whose interest it was 
that- he should do this, to condemn his conduct in 
the severest terms ; for thou^ such a proceedintf 
might hâve been acceptaUe to you, yet yoa coula 
not hâve approved of it. But I pass by aU this^ nof 
80 much lest I should offend your unequalled pa< 
tience, as lest Tubero should seem to hâve attempted 
what he never thought of. You came then inttf 
Africa, that province which of ail other& ^%3à 

Cic. Vol. IL— Q 
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exasperated at Oaesar's suecess ; in which there was 
a yenr poweritd prince, an eneray to his cau8e*-the 
peoitte disaffected, and strong and mtghty aHiances 
fonned : I ask, what you intended to hâve done \ — 
though I hâve no doubt of what you would hâve 
done, when I saw what you afterward did. Yoa 
were prevented from setting your foot in that prov- 
ince, and prevented, as you allège, by the greatest 
injustice. How did you bear with thts ? to whom 
did you make your complaints for the injuries you 
receivedî why to the very man whosa authority 
you acknowledged, and whose party you joined in 
the war ? But if you had corne on Caesar's acconnt 
to this province, to him certainly you would hâve 
gone when debarred it ; but you went to Pompey. 
With what face then can you complain to Cœsar, 
when you accuse the man by whom you complain 
that you was prevented from making war against 
Caesarî And this, indeed, though false, I will give 
you leave to boast of, if you please, that you intended 
to hâve delivered up the province to Caesar, but were 
prevented by Varus and some others. Yot 1 wiU 
confess that the whole blâme is to be laid on Liga- 
rius, who deprived you of an opportunity of so much 
glory. 

But observe, Caesar, I beseech you, the constancy 
of the most accomplished L. Tubero ; a virtue which, 
though I approved of, as I really do, yet I shouldnot 
hâve mentioned, were it not that I know you used to 
extol it above aÙ other virtues. Was ever then such 
great constancy known in any man % Constancy, 
do I say ? I know not whether I ought not rather 
to cali it persévérance ; for in a civil dissension, 
would any man who is not only not admitted into a 
party, but even rejected with cruelty, apply again to 
the same party ? This shows a certain greatness 
of soûl, and is worthy of that man whom no indig- 
nities, no power, no danger can drive from the cause 
he engages in, and the principles he embraces. Sup- 
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posing. what was far from being the case, that Tu- 
bero was but on an equal footing with Var us, as to 
dignity, quality, figure, and genius ; in this, certainly, 
Tubero had the advantage, that he came into his 
own province invested with a légal command from 
the senate. When he was driven thence, he did 
not betake himself to Gaesar, lest he should seem to 
be actuated by resentment ; not home, lest he should 
seem inactive; not to a foreign country, lest he 
should seem to condemn that cause which he had 
espoused; but to Pompey's camp in Macedonia, 
and to that party by which he had been injuriously 
rejected. But now, when this made no impression 
on Pompey's mind, you were much less zealous in 
the cause. You were only employed in the gar- 
risons, but had an utter aversion to the party. Or, 
as is generally the case in civil wars, nor more with 
you tnan others, were we not ail possessed with a de- 
sire of conquering? I indeed was always a pro- 
moter of peace, but it was then too late ; tor it must 
hâve been madness to entertain thoughts of peace 
when the battle was already set in array. We were 
all,I say, désirons ofconquering; youespecially,who 
came to that camp, where you must either die or con- 
quer ; though, as the case now stands, I doubt not 
but you prefer being safe hère, to being victorious 
there. 

Thèse things I should not hâve mentioned, Tu- 
bero, if either you repented of your constancy, or 
Cœsar of his goodness. I now ask, whether you 
carry on this prosecution for your own or your 
country's wrongs î If your country 's, how can you 
account for your steady adhérence to that party % 
If your own, take care that you do not mistake in 
thinking that Cœsar will retain a resentment against 
your enemies after he has pardoned his own. XH> 
you think, then, Ceesar, that I mean hère to plead 
the cause of Ligarius only, and to speak of his eon- 
duct! Whatever I hâve said I deavt^ xû»3 \jfc 
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understood as relating |o the single point, eithet ot 
yoiir humanity, your clemency, or yourcompassioD» 
I hâve pleaded many causes, Ca&sar, even with you,* 
while your pro^ress in honours led you to the forum, 
but never surely in this manner : '^ Pardon him, my 
lords, he has fallen into an error ; he has made a 
slip ; he did not think : if he ever offends any more." 
Thus indeed we are wont to plead before a father ; 
but before the judges, '' He did not do it ; he had no 
such intention : the évidence is false ; the charge is 
groundless." Pronounce yourself the judgé, Gsesar, 
of what is charged on Ligarius ; inquire in what gar- 
risons he was. I say nothing ; nor shall I urge what 
might perhaps amount to a fuU proof before a judge : 
he went abroad as a lieutenant before the vfBi ; he 
was leA in the province in a time of peace ; he was 
overpowered in time of war, but proved no violent 
enemy ; for his heart was wholly yours. This is 
the manner ofpleading before a judge ; but I am now 
speaking before a father : I hâve done amiss ; 1 hâve 
acted rashly ; I am sorry for it ; I fly to your clem- 
ency ; I beg pardon for my offence ; I beseech you 
to forgive me. If no one has ever obtained forgive- 
ness at your hands, then am I guilty of arrogance ; 
but if many bave, do you, who hâve inspired us with 
hope, likewise grant us relief. ShaU Ligarius hâve 
no room for hope, while even I am permitted to in- 
tercède for another \ Though my hopes of succeed- 
ing in this cause are neither placed in this speech» 
nor in the solicitations of your friends in favour of 
Ligarius. 

For I bave seen and know what you chiefly regard, 
when many solicit warmly in favour of one, that the 

* CflMar is iiinked by Cioero among tba greatest oratore that Romo 
.ever bred. He is said to bave published several orations wbich wei» 
greatly admired for two qualities seldom found together, strength and 
élégance. Quintilian says of him, tbat be spoke with the same fbrce 
with whiob he fooght ; and tbat if he had devoted himaelf to the bar. U« 
woiild bave been the only man capable of rlyalliiig Cicera 
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cause of your suppliants has more weight with you 
than their entreaties ; and that you do not consider 
how much the person who applies is your friend, 
but how much he is the friend of him for whom he 
applies. Though such is your liberality to your 
friends, that those who share it seem sometimes 
more happy to me than you who dispense it. But 
yet, I perceive, as I said before, that the cause of 
your suppliants has more weight with you than 
their entreaties ; and that you are influenced most by 
those whose grief you observe to be best grounded. 
In preserving Q. Ligarius, you will indeed do an 
agreeable thing to many of your friends ; but attend, 
I beseech you, as you usually do, to one thing. I 
can produce to your view the Sabines, men of the 
greatest bravery, approved by you, together with 
the whole country, the flower of Italy, and bulwark 
of the state. You know the men well ; observe 
their grief and sorrow. Your opinion of T. Broc- 
chus hère I am no stranger to ; observe his tears 
and concem ; observe the tears of his son. What 
shall I say of his brothers ? Do not imagine, Caesar, 
that we are nowinterceding for one man's life ; three 
Ligarius's are to be fixed by you in Rome, or rooted 
out of it for ever. Any exile is more eligible to them 
than their country, than their home, than their house- 
hold ^ods, while this one brother is in banishment. 
If their behaviour is brotherly, if it is pious, if it is 
aÏTectionate, let their tears, let their piety, let their 
firatemal regards move you. Let your word prevail, 
as it has hitherto done ; for we heard you say that 
we looked on ail as enemies that were not with us ; 
but that you looked on ail as friends that were not 
against you. Must you not acknowledge, then, that 
au this splendid appearance, ail this ramfly of the 
Brocchi, L. Marcius hère, C. Caesetius, ail thèse Ro- 
paan.knights, who are présent in mournins; apparel, 
whom you not only know, but know to be worthy 

Q3 
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men, were ail of yoiir party ?* Thèse are the men 
we were most offended at : we 4einanded them, nay, 
some of us even threatened them. Préserve their 
friends, therefore, that your veracity may appear in 
this as in every thing else you hâve said. 

But if you could thoroughly perceive the harmony 
there is among the Ligani, you would he of opinion 
they were ail of your side. If Q. Ligarius could 
hâve been in Italy, can there be any doubt whether 
he would hâve been in the same way of thinking 
with his brothers ? Who does not know the har- 
mony, and almost sameness, of sentiment of this 
brotherhood? who is not sensible that any thing 
may sooner happen than that thèse brothers should 
be divided in their sentiments or fortunes? ail, 
then, were with you in inclination : one was borne 
away by a tempest ; and though he had been sepa* 
rated from you by design, he would still be on the 
earae footing with those whom yet you hâve thought 
proper to spare. But allowing that he took up arms, 
that he separated himself not only from you, but 
likewise from his brethren, yet thèse who intercède 
for him are your friends. Indeed, as I bave taken 
a conceru in ali your affairs, I well remember how 
much T. Ligarius, when city questor, was devoted 
to you and your dignity. But it is to little purpose 
for me to call this to mind ; I hope that you, whose 
nature and disposition it is to forget nothing but 
injuries, will, on recollection, remember somewhat 
of his conduct as a questor, especially when you call 
to mind that of some other questors. The same T. 
Ligarius, then, who at that time meant nothing 
else than to make you believe he was devoted to 
your service, and a worthy man (for this he could 

* From what men before, and Pcom what follow», it appeam very evi^ 
dmit tbat Cicero does not ftpeak hère of those who fttl»w«id Cssar to the 
war, bot of those who chose to stay at home, and not to join either pwtjr; 
Ibr OMtr reekoned the latter his flrienda «s weU 9t l^e fomiery fi v» 
are told ia the preceding sentencç. 
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not foresee), now begs his brother's life at your 
hands. When you grant this, as a reward of his 
services, to both the suppliants you will then re- 
store threc brethren of distinguished worth and 
probity, not only to one another, nor to that nume- 
rous and honourable body, nor to us his friends, but 
to the service of the state. What you lately did 
then in the senate by the illustrious M. M arcellus, 
that do now in the forum, by the best of brothers, 
men highly approved of by this numerous assembly. 
As you granted Marcellus to the senate, give Liga- 
rius* to the people, whose affections you hâve ever 
held so dear ! and if that day was glorious to your- 
self and delightful to the Roman people, do not hesi- 
tate, I beseech you, Caesar, to acquire the like glory 
as often as possible ; for there is ùothing so popu- 
lar as goodness : not one of your numerous virtues 
is either more amiable, or more worthy of admira- 
tion, than your clemency. In nothing do men ap- 
proach nearer to the gods than by preserving their 
fellow-creatures. Your fortune has not any thing 
more exalted than that you hâve the power, or your 
nature any thing more amiable than that you hare 
the inclination, to save numbers. This cause, per- 
haps, requires a longer speech — ^your disposition, 
certainly, a shorter one. Wherefore, as I am per- 
suaded that the language of your ovirn heart will bave 
more efficacy than any thing that T, or any other 
person, can say, I shall hère conclude, after pntting 
you in mind that by preserving the man who is ab- 
sent you préserve ail who are présent. 

* It may not be improper to acq;iiaint the reader that LigaritiB was a 
man of distinguished zeal for theliberty of his coontry, and ihat aflerbis 
jctarn be lived in grcat confidence with Brutus, who found him a ât ■ 
person to bear a part in the conspiracy against Cœsar. Near the time 
of its exécution, however, ho happoned to be taken ill ; and when Brutus, 
in a Tislt to bim, began to lament that he had fallen sick in a very unludky 
bour— Ligarius, Plnttureh teUs us, raislng himself presently on hiselbow, 
and taking Brutus bv the band, replied, ** Yet stiil, Drutns, if you mean 
to do any tbini worthy of yoursel^ I am woU." Nor did he disappobit 
Br qtns^ opinion orbùo, fbt we flnd him afterwaid in tbe list tf ths qqiqp 
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Whih CwHur wai pat to death in the aenate, Mark Antony, wbo wu hia 
eoUaacue in the oonmilahip, apprehending some danger to hiaown lilb, 
■tripped himaeir of his eonsolar robes, fled home in diaguiee, began to 
fbrtuy hia hoaae, and kept himaelf doee ail that day ; till, perceiTing 
the paeijic condact of the conapiratora, he recorered hia apirita, and 
uppiand again the next moming in public— Hia aole Tiew waa to aeiae 
the goremment to himaelf the moment he ahoald be in a condition to 
do it; and then, on pretence ofayenging Csaar'a death, to deatroy ail 
Ihoae who were likely to oppoee him— Bach were hia deai|rna, whieh 
he poahed on with great vigour and addreaa : he made it hia buaineaa 
to gain time by disaembling and deceiving the repnblican party into a 
good opinion of him ; profeaaed a sincère inclination to peace, and no 
other désire than to aee the repablic settled agaiu on its old baaia — 
He aeemed indeed to be ail goodness and modération, talked of noUiing 
bat bealing measnrea ; and, for a proof of his aincerity, moved that 
the conapiratora shoald be in^ited to take part in the public dalibenir 
tiona, and aent hia aon aa a hostage for their aafety ; on which they 
«11 came down thim the eapitol, where they had taken reftige ; Brataa 
aapped with Lcq>idas, Cassios with Antony ; and the day ended to the 
anlTeraal Joy of tbe city, who imagined that their liberty waa now 
erowned with certain peaee. On the pretence of public concord, how- 
«▼er, there were several things artniUy proposed and carried, of which 
be aAerward made a moat pemicions use ; particalariy a decree for the 
oonArmation of ail Cssar'B acte— He aoon let ail people see for what 
end he had provided this decree, to which the senate consented fbr the 
■ake of peace; fbr, being master both of Csaar'B papors and of hia 
■ecretary Faberias,bv wbose hand they were written, he had an oppor- 
tanity of fbrging aao inserting at pleasure whatever he Amnd of ose 
to him ; whieh he practised without any reaenre or management, aeU- 
ing pabUcly tôt money whatever immunities were desired, by coun- 
tries, cities, princes, or priTate men, on pretence that they had 
been granted by Casser, and entered Into his books — He gaye several 
Other instanoea of his violence, which opened the eyes of the oonspira- 
ion, and oooTinced them that there waa no good to be expeeted nom 
hiai» nor flrom the senate itself, wbich was under bis influence—TUa 
tara of aflhin made Cioero lesolve to prosecute what he had longhasa 
fnilefltiBf , hit foyage to Graace, to apend a few rnontha with hv ma 
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at Athens— TFe despalred of any good firom the consulship of Antony 
and Dolabella, aud intended to see Roine no more till their successors 
Pansa and Hirtius entered iiito office, in wbose administration he began 
to place ail his hopes— Having prepared every tbing necessary for bis 
voyage, he set aail for Greece, but was driven back by contrary winds 
to Leacopetra, a promontory nigh Rbegium, and forced ro repose him- 
self in.the villa of his friend Valerius, and waic for fbe opportanity of a 
foir wind— Durinc hîjs stay tbere, the principal inhabitants of the coun- 
try came to pay him their compliments, and brougbt him news of an 
nnexpected tum of afihirs at Rome towards a gênerai picification — 
This made him presently drop ail thoughts of pursuing his voyage, 
and détermine to retum to Rome, where he arrived ou the last of Aa« 
gast— Thu senate met the next morning, to -which he was particularly 
summoned by Antony ; but excused himself by a civil message, as 
being too much indisposed by the fatigue of hin journey — Antony took 
this as an affront, and in great rage threatened openly in the^enateto 
order his honse to be pulied down, if he did not corne immediately; 
till by the interposition of the assembly he was dissuaded firom using 
any violence— The business of the day was to decree some extraor- 
dinary honours to the memory of Cœsar, with a religious supplication 
to him, as to a divlnity— Cicero was determined not to concur in it,yet 
knew that an opposition would not only be firaitless, but dangerous ; 
and for that reason staid away — Antony, on tbe other hand, was de- 
airotts to bave him there, fkncying that be would either be fMghtened 
into a.compliance, which would Ivssen him with his own party, or, by 
opposing what was intended, make him odious to the soldiery ; but as 
he was absent, the decree passed without any contradiction— The 
senate met again the next day, when Antony tbought fit to absent him- 
self, and leave the stage clear to Cicero ; who aecordingly appeared, 
and delivered this speech, being the first of those which, in imitation 
of Demosthenes, were called aAerward his Philippics— It was pro- 
lipt^nced in the sixty-third year of his âge, .and A. U. C. 709. 



Before I treat, conscript fathers, of those things 
relating to the public which I think necessary to 
be mentioned on this occasion, I shall explain to 
you, in a few words, thè reason both of my depart- 
ure and return. Whén I flattered myself that the 
government was at length brought again underyour 
direction and authority,* I determined with myself 
to continue hère on a kind ôf a consular and sena- 
torian watch ; nor did I once désert my post, or call 
off my eyes from the concerna ofmy country, from 

* CflBsar'a death seemed the most likely means of restoring that a«- 
thority to the aenate which his ambition, while alive, had deprived tfcem 
of ; bat by tbe artifice of Antony, and the saperior good fortune of Oc- 
tavius, this great end was defeated, to which perhaps tbe inaotlvlty of 
^he copspir^ors, «t their first setiing eut, did not a Uttle cowtx&'^^v 
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the day oh which we met in the temple of Tellus,* 
where, as far as was in my power, I laid the founda- 
tions of peace, and revived an ancient usage of the 
Athenians.f I likewise borrowed a Greek expres- 
sion,î which that state formerly made use of, in 
quietmg the commotions of their city ; and delivered 
it as my opinion, that ail remembrance of civil dis- 
cord should be buried in etemal oblivion. Admira- 
ble on this occasion was the language of Mark An- 
tony ; admirable too was his disposition towards the 
state ; in a word, a reconciliation was confirmed by 
him and his children with the best of our citizens. 
And to this beginning the rest of his conduct was 
then agreeable. He summoned the principal per- 
sons of the state to assist at the consultations, which 
he held in his own house, concerning public affairs ; 
laid every matter of importance before this assem- 
bly ; answered the questions that were put to him 
with the greatest dignity and firmness ; and nothing 
was then found in Caesar's register but what every- 
body knew of. Hâve any exiles been restoredî 
the answer was, only one. Hâve any immunities 
been granted î he answered, none. He even wanted 
us to agrée to what was proposed by the illustrions 
Ser. Sâpitius, that no bill containing either a decree 
or a grant of Caius Cœsar should be posted up after 
thB ides of March. I omit many other particulars, 
and those illustrions ones, and hasten to mention an 
extraordinary action of Mark Antony's. He utterly 

* Two days having been spent afler Cœaar's death in mutnal assur» 
ancea of concord and amity, between the conapiratore on the one hand, 
and Antony on the other ; on the third the aenate was convened by the 
latter in the temple of Tellua, in order to adjust the conditions of their 
agreement, and confirm them there by some aolemn act. ThÏR temple 
aeems to hâve been particularly chosen Ibr that purpose, on account of 
ita being nigh the capitol, whitber Brutos and his party had fled for 
reftage. 

t The Athenians, after the expulsion of the thirty tyran ta set over them 
by the Lacedsmoniana, enacted a law containing a gênerai act of obliTioii 
for ail that was past. 

} A Greek word, aignifying an amnesty, or act of oblivion. 
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abolished the dictatorship,* which for some time had 
assumed régal authority ; on which point we did not 
so much as déclare our sentiments. He brought an 
ordinance of the senate, ready drawn up in the man- 
ner in which he wanted it should pass : on hearing 
it read, we complied with the utmost readiness ; 
and, by another act, retumed him thanks in the 
most honourable ternis. 

A new light now seemed to break ont on us, being 
delivered, not only from royalty, to which we had 
actually been subject, bat from aU appréhensions 
of its ever being restored ; and great was the proof 
he gave of his being inclined that the state should 
enjoy its libert3^, since he utterly abolished the office 
of dictator, which had often been légal, on account 
of the récent memory of its being made perpétuai. 
The senate a few days after seemed to be freed from 
ail appréhensions of bloodshed ; the fugitive who 
pretended to bérelated to Caius Marius,t wasdragged 
through the streets to exécution ; and ail this 
was done in common with his colleagne. Other 
things there were, that belonged to Dolabella only ; 
but had Antony been présent, I make no doubt but 
they would hâve been common to both : for when a 
boundless contagion had crept into the city, and daity 
extended its influence wider ; and those very men 
were erecting a monument in the forum who had 



* The coos|Mratora, haTing been obligea to leave Rorae on aeoount of 
Ibe Yiolence of the mob, who were epirited np by the abettenor C«mr^ 
tyranny, Antony, ae a mark of his disporttira to poAce* and to ingratiate 
btimelf with the eenate, drew np a decree to abofiah for ervr the ofltee 
and name of dictator. Tlie aenate paaaed it, aa it were, by aoelamatioii, 
withont patting it even to the vote ; and decreed the thanks of Ifae houe 
for it to Antony, who, as Cicero aAerward told him, '* had flxed an in- 
delible inAuny by it on Caesar, in declaring to the world that for Um 
odlum of iiisgoremment, snch adecree was become both necessary and 
popnlar." 

T This Marins bad signalixed himself as the ehief inoendiary at 
Cssar's fUneral and the sosbeqnent riots ; and thus having senred Am- 
tony's ends in driving Bnitus and his party o«t of the city, was after- 
ward aeized and atfangled by his order, his earcass dragged by a hook 
to tlie Seal» Gemooiane, aad huiled into the Tiber. 
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performed those unfinished ôbsequies ;* and a set of 
desperate viUains, in conjunction with slaves of the 
same dispositions, threatened the temples and build- 
ings of the city every day more and more ; such was 
the vengeance Dolabella took both of the audacious 
and proligate slaves, and the impious and abandoned 
citizens ;t and such the spirit he showed when he 
ordered the exécrable pillar to bedemolished, that to 
mé it is surprising his subséquent conduct should 
differ so widely from his behaviour on that glorioûs 
day : for behold, by the first of June, the day on 
which he had summoned us to meet, every thing was 
changed. No one thing was done by the senate, but 
raany, and of great conséquence too, by himself ; 
both in the absence and against the inchnations of 
the people. The consuls-elect declared they durst 
not venture into the senate ; the deliverers of their 
country, whom yet the consuls themselves extoUed 
in ail tneir assemblies, and in their common conver- 
sation, were banished that city, from whose neck 
they had tom the yoke of slavery. The vétérans, 
as they are called, whom this body had so carefully 
provided for, were spirited up, not to préserve their 
présent possessions, but to hope for future plunder.;]: 
As I chose rather to hear of than to see thèse 

* Cicero calls tbese " anfinished obseqoies,*' becanse ail the funeral 
tites were not regularly performed. 

t The mob, headed by tbe impostor Marius above mentioned, and 
•rtfUlly spirited up by Antony's agents, idolixed the memory of Ceesar. 
For this porpose they reared a pillar twenty feet high in the forum, and 
inseribed it " to the father of his country ;" they performed sacrifices on 
it; made yows beforeit; and detiided certain lawsuits by one of tber 
]»rties swearing by the name of (^œsar. Dolabella, who was then An- 
tony's coUeague in the consulate, razed the pillar to tbs ground ; tbe 
alaves who had been instruments in rearing and worshipping it he 
erncifled, and the citizens he threw f^om the Tiirpeian rocic. 

t When Antony had put his affaira into the best train that he could', 
and appointed the fireC of Jone for a meeting of the senate, he made a 
progress through Itaiy, in order to gather up Cesar's old soldiers from 
the aérerai colonies and quarters in which they were settled. By large 
farihea and larger promises, he attached them to his interests, and drew 
great bodies of them lowards Rome, to be ready for any purpose tbatMi 
aflUra shoold requiic. 
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things, and had obtained the privilège of an honor- 
ary embassy,* I departed with a resolution of re- 
tuming to Rome on the kalends of January, which, 
in ail probability, was to be the first day of the 
senate's meeting. 

Thus, conscript fathers, hâve I laid before you the 
reasohs of my departure. I shall now brieây ac- 
(juaint you with the motive of my return, which has 
in it somewhat more surprising. 'When I had, not 
vrithout reason, àvoided going to Brundusium^f and 
left the high road to Greece, I landed at Syracuse 
about the first of August, because I was told the 
passage from thence into Grf.ece was the best ; and 
though I hâve the greatest regard for that city, I 
could not be prevailed on to stay any longer in it than 
one night. I was afraid lest so sudden a visit to my 
friends, if I made any stay with them, should p^ive 
some handle for suspicion. But when I was driven 
by contrary winds from Sicily to Leucopetra, a 
promontory in the territory of Rhegium, I set sail 
from thence, with a design of passing over. I had 
not proceeded far, however, when I was driven back 
by a southerly wind to the same port. As it was 
late at night, and I had lodged at the house of P. 
Valerius, my companion and friend, with whom I 

* Tbe taonorary légation, or embassy, was granted arbitrarily by the 
senate to any of its members, when they travelled abroad on their 
private ailhira, in order to give them a public characrer, and a rigbt to be 
treated as ambassadors or magistrates ; wbich, by tbe insolence of thèse 
great guests, was a grievous bnrden on ail the stales and ciliés throngta 
which they passed. Cicero, in his consulship, designed to abolish it ; 
but, being driven (tom that by one of the tribunes, he was content to 
restrain the oontinuance of it, which before was unlimited, to the lerm 
of one year. When he had resolved to prosecute his voyage to Greece 
on the présent occasion, he wrote to Dolabella to procure him the grant 
of anhonorary légation ; and lest Antony should thhik himself slighted. 
he wrote to him too on the same subject. Dolabella immediately named 
him fbr one of his lieutenants, which answered his purpose still better ; 
Ibr, withoQt obllging him to any service, or limiting him to any time, it 
lefl him at fuU liberty to go wherever he pleased. 

t Antony had soms levons at Bmndusium, and it is hère insinuated 
that, having heard of his inteotion lotraTsl inioGreeee, ihay hadformsd 
a design of waylaying him. 

Cic. Vol. IL— R 
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spent the next day too, waiting for a wind, a great 
many of the corporation of Rhegium, and some of 
them lately corne from Rome, came to see me. 
Thèse first gave me a copy of Antony's speech, 
which so delighted me that I began to entertain 
thoughts of retumîng. Not long auer, the edict of 
Brutns and Cassius was brought me,* which I 
thought a very équitable one, perhaps because I love 
them more on a public than a private account. 
They told me besides (for it generally happens that 
those who are desirous of bringing any good news 
add something of their own to render it more 
agreeable) that matters would be made up; that 
there would be a full senate on the first of August ; 
that Antony, having dismissed his wicked counsel* 
lors, and given up his claim to the provinces of Gaul, 
would return to nis allegiance to the senate. 

So ardent on this was my désire of retuming, that 
neither winds nor oars could satisfy my impatience ; 
not that I thought I could be hère in time, hut that 
I might not be later than I wished in congratulating 
my country. In a short time I reached Velia, where 
I saw Brutus; with how much concem I shall not 
say . I thought it a dishonour for me to dare to return 
to that city which Brutus had been obliged to quit, 
and to be desirous of remaining in safety in a place 
where he could not. But he was not affected in the 
manner that I was ; for, supported by the cpnscious- 
ness of so great and glorious a deed, he complained 
loudly of our misfortunes, but said nothing of his 
own. From him I first leamed what kind of a speech 
was delivered in the senate, on the first of August, 
by L. Piso ;t who, though he was but poorly sec- 
onded by those whose duty it was (for this too I 

* Thiarelatea to an edict drawn npby Bnitus and Cassius, in answer 
to one published before by Antony, charging them with acting in opposi- 
tion to the public welfare. 

t L. Piso was fkther*in-law to Cssar, and had signalized himself by a 
Tigorotts speech lu tbe senate, on the first of Augunt, in foroar of the 
public lihertj. 
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heard from Brutus), y et both by the testimony of 
Brutus (and what can be of greater weight ?) and 
the report of ail those I saw afterward, he appeared 
to me to hâve acqnired great glory. I made haste, 
therefore, to second him, who was not seconded by 
those that were présent : not that I could be of any 
service (for that I neither expected, nor was it in 
my power), but that if I should happen to share in 
the common lot of humanity (and many things in- 
deed ont of the ordinary course of nature and fate 
seemed to threaten), I might at least bequeath to 
my country the speech I made on this occasion, as 
a lasting monument of my affection. As I now 
flatter myself, conscript fathers, that my conduct in 
both respects has met with ypur approbation, before 
I enter on what concems the state, I shall beg leave 
to complain briefly of the injury donc me yesterday 
by M. Antony, whose friend I profess myself to be ; 
and that I ought to be so, on account of some obli- 
gations he has laid me under, I hâve always been 
ready to acknowledge. 

What, then, was the reason why I was pressed yes- 
terday in 80 harsh a manner to assist in the senate ? 
was I the only person absent t hâve not you fre- 
quently had a thinner house ? was the business under 
considération of such importance that there was a 
necessity even of carrying the sick thither ? Han- 
nibal, I suppose, was at our gâtes, or the debate was 
about a peace with Pyrrhus î on which occasion, we 
are told, the great Appius was carried to the senate, 
old and blind as he was. The question was about 
supplications, in which kind of debates the senators 
are generaUy présent, not with a view to save their 
forfeitures, mit out of regard to those whose hon- 
ours are under debate; which is likewise the case 
when the question is concerning a triumph. So 
unconcemed on such an occasion are the consuls, 
that a senator is almost at liberty to be absent. As 
I was no stranger to this form, fatigued ^Vtt;^ \k^ 
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jouraey, and uneasy in my own thoughts, I sent, as 
a friend, to acquaint him with it. But he, in yonr 
hearing, declared that he would corne himself to my 
house with workmen. Too passionately, indeed, and 
intemperately spoken ; for what crime could deserve 
such'a punishment, as could justify his declaring in 
this assembly that he would come with the work- 
men of the public, to pull down a house built by a 
decree of the senate, at the public charge ! who ever 
laid a senator under such compulsion ? or what pen- 
alty is there in such a case beyond a forfeit or a 
fine ?* Had he but known what I had to say, he 
would certainly hâve remitted somewhat of his 
severity. 

Do you imagine, conscript fathers, that though 
you were obliged to comply, I would hâve given my 
voice for mixing parental obsequiesf with public 
thanksgivings ? for introducing inexpiable rites into 
the State ? for decreeing supplications to a dead per- 
son, I will not say who ? Had it been L. Brutus, 
who with his own hand delivered Rome from régal 
tyranny, and, at the distance of almost five hundred 
years, hath propagated a race virtuous like himself, 
to do their country the like glorious service, I should 
never hâve been prevailed on to blend the honours 
of the gods with that of a dead man ; to consent that 
he who has nowhere a monument for the parental 
obsequies should hâve public supplications paid him. 
Thèse, conscript fathers, were the sentiments I 
should hâve delivered, that I might easily hâve justi- 
fied myself to the people of Rome, in case of any 

* Tn the later times of the republic, the umial way of calling the 
Mnaiors was by an edict, appointing the time and place, and pubhshed 
several daya before, that the notice might be more public. If any senator 
refused or neglected to obey the summons, the consul could oblige him to 
give aurety for the payment of a certain fine, if tbe reaaous of his 
absence should not be allowed. 

t The parental obsequies were only foasts held, and sacrifices offered, 
in memory of the dead. They were callod parental, because performed 
OD account of parents and relations. 
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heayy calamity, through war, through pestilence, or 
famine ; part of which bas already ^llen on us, and 
more, I am afraid, threatens us. But I hope the 
immortal gods will pardon the people of Rome, who 
do not approve it ; and the senate, who decreed it 
contrary to their inclinations. What ! must we not 
speak of the other grievances of the state ? I may, 
and ever will, assert my dignity, and despise death. 
Let me but bave liberty of coming into this assem- 
bly, and I shall never décline the danger of speaking 
freely. And, O conscript fathers, that I could bave 
been présent on the first of August ! not that my prés- 
ence could bave been of any service, but that there 
might not bave been, as was then the case, only one 
consular person who was worthy of that honour, 
and worthy of the state. This, indeed, is matter 
of great concem to me, that the men who bave 
enjoyed the bighest bononrs of the state did not 
second L. Piso, who made so excellent a propo- 
sai. Was it for this the people of Rome raised us 
to consular dignity, that wben placed in the higbést 
and most bonourable station, we sbould set at naugbt 
the commonwealtb ? Not a consul expressed, nor 
evenlooked assent to what Piso proposed. A curse 
on this voluntary servitude ! it is too mucb that 
we are subject to a necessary one. I do not expect 
Hiat ail those who are of consular rank sbould de- 
liver their sentiments. The case of those wbose 
silence I pardon is différent from theirs wbose voices 
I demand. I am indeed sorry to see them suspected 
by the Roman people, not of fear only, thougb that 
would be scandalous, but of being severally wanting 
to their dignity, for several causes. 

In' the first place, then, I retum my sincerest ac- 
knowledgments to L. Piso, who considered not what 
was in bis power, but what was bis duty, to do for 
the state ; m the next place, I beg of you, conscript 
fathers, that thougb you sbould not bave the courage 
to support my speech and my autbority, you wovid 

R2 
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at least, as you hâve hitherto done, give me a favour- 
able hearing. First, then, I give it as my opinion 
that Gœsar's acts should be confîrmed ; not that I 
approve them, for who indeed caa î but because I 
think we ought to pay the greatest regard, to. peace 
and tranquilUty. 1 wish Antony were présent, but 
without his council.* He, I présume, bas a privilège 
to be indisposed, though yesterday I conld bave no 
such indulgence. He would show me, or rather 
yon, conscript fathers, in what manner he défends 
Caesar^s acts. Shali the acts of Caesar, contained in 
his notes, his minutes, and mémorandums, produced 
by this manonly, — nay, not even produced, but said 
to be extant, remain m force ? and shall what he 
engraved on brass, by which he admitted the com- 
mands of the people, and declared their laws per- 
pétuai, be of no account 1 I am indeed of opinion that 
nothing is so much the act of Caesar as the laws of 
Caesar. If he bas made any promises to any one, 
must those promises remain in force when he him- 
self could not hâve performed them T as he actually 
made many promises to several which he never per- 
formed ; but which are found out in much greater 
numbers since his death than he ever bestowed 
bounties in his life. Yet thèse I am neither for 
changing nor altering ; nay, his noble acts I défend 
with the greatest zeâ. I wish the money were still 
in the temple of Ops.f It was indeed stained with 
blood ; but since it is not restored to those to whom 
it belongs, it might be serviceable to us on this 
occasion. Yet let that too be dissipated, if Caesar^s 

* Cicero hère means thoM vétéran soldiem whom Antony gênerai ly 
earried withhim tothe.senate-hoase, in order to intimidate the senators, 
and awe them into a compliance with his nieasurM. 

t Amonf other instances of Antony's violence, he seized the pablic 
tovasnre, which Cnsar h ad depoaited for the occasions of the govemment 
in the temple of Ops, amonniing to abore flve millions and a half of onr 
money. With this he paid off his debts, which, at the time of Cssmr^ 
death, amoonted to above three handred thousand pounds ; purehaaad 
aoldiers; and gained over to his measures his coileague Dolabella, who 
Âêdloog bmn opp n mt d with tba load ofhi* debti. 
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acts will hâve it so. Is there any thing that can 
with 80 much propriety be called the act of a man, 
who in peaceful robes was invested with power and 
authority in the state, as a law which he passed ? 
Ask for the acte of Qracchûs, and the Sempronian 
laws will be produced ; ask for Sylla^s, the Corne- 
lian. Besides, in what acts consisted Pompey's 
third consulate ? In his laws, most certainly. Had 
you asked Csesar himself what he had done in the 
€ity and senate, he would hâve replied that he had 
passed many and excellent laws. But, as to his 
notes, he would either hâve altered them, or not 
given them ; or if he had given them, he would not 
hâve reckoned them among his acts. Yet even thèse 
things I give up ; some others I connive at ; but in 
the most important points, that is, in his laws, I am 
of opinion that we ought not to snffer Cœsar's acts 
to be annulled. 

Was ever a law of greater importance and utility, 
or more frequently £manded in the best times of 
the state, than that the pretorian provinces should 
not be held longer than a year, nor the consular 
longer than two ? If this law be abolished, can you- 
imagine that Cœsar's acts remain in force ? What ! 
are not ail Caesar^s judicial laws rendered void by 
that which bas been promulged in relation to a third 
decury of judges?* And do you défend Cœsar's 
acts, who thus abolish his laws ? unless whatever 
he set down by way of mémorandum in his pocket- 
book is to be deemed his act, and how unjust or use- 
less soeyer, to be defended ; while that which is 
enacted in the fuUest assemblies of the people is not 
to be accounted an act of his. But of whom is this 
third decury composed? of centurions, says he. 
Howî by the Jidian law, and before that, by the 

* C«0ar had puMed a law conflning the jadicial power to the aenaton 
and knights, and exclnding the receivera-general, who before had aoted a« 
JudgM. Antony was nom deairoiia of adding a third ocder U> the two 
vrmer, to be dMMeB ont «r tlM eanturlOM. 
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Pompeian and Anrelian, that order was excluded 
from ail judicial authority. '* A certain estate," says 
he, " was prescribed." Yes ; and that not only to a 
centurion, but to a Roman knight. According]y, the 
bravest and worthiest men that are at the head of 
corps still act, and hâve long acted, in a judicial 
capacity. " I mean not these,^' says he : '* but let 
every man that has headed a corps hâve a power to 
judge." But if you were to enact, that whoever had 
served on horseback, which is the more honourable 
service, might sit as judge, you would not gain the 
approbation of a single person : for in a judge both 
his rank and fortune are to be regarded. " Thèse,'* 
says he, '' I do not mind ; I am even for creating 
additional judges out of the subaltems of the Gallic 
légion ;* for otherwise our party say they cannot be 
safe." Reproachful honour to those whom you thus 
unexpectedly raise to the seat of justice ; for this is 
the title of the law, that those should act as judges 
in the third decury who are not at liberty to judge 
freely. Immortal gods ! what an error was this in 
those who contrived that law ! for in proportion as 
each shaU appear a contemptible tool, the more 
soUcitous wilt he be to wipe off his infamy by judg- 
ing with severity, that he may seem to be worthy 
of being a member in the honourable, rather than to 
be thrust deservedly into the disgraceful, d écuries. 

There is another law promulged, by which those 
who are convicted of violence and treason may 
appeal, if they please, to the people. "Whether now 

i 

* This légion was flrst raised by Cœsar, and eomposed or tbe Batives of 
Gaol, anned«nd disclplined after the Roman manner, to which he gave the 
freedom of Rome. He called it by a Gallic name, which signified a klnd 
of lark, or little bird with a tuft or crest lising on its head ; in imitation 
of which, this légion woreacrest of feathers on the hclmet ; fVom which 
origin the word was adopted into the Latin tongne. Antony, out of com- 
pliment to thèse troops, and to assure himself of their fidelity, made a 
Jadiciary law, by which he erected a third class of judges, to be drawn 
nom the offlcers of this légion, and added to the other two of the senatore 
and knights ; fbr which Cicero oflen reproaches him, as being a most 
io/kmaus jmwtitution of the dignity of the republic. 
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is this a law, or an abrogation of ail laws ? for what 
man living is there whose interest it is that this law 
should pass ? no one is prosecuted on thèse laws, 
nor any one likely to be ; for inen surely will never 
be brought to a trial for what they hâve done in arms. 
But the thing is popular. I wish indeed he would 
suffer something to be popular ; for ail the citizens 
of Rome concur now in heart and voice, as to the 
safety of the state. Whence then arises this eager- 
ness for passing a law which has every thing infa- 
mous, and nothing popular ? for what can be more 
scandalous, than that the man who has by force 
violated the majesty of the people x)f Rome, and has 
been lawfuUy condemned for his offence, should 
hâve recourse to that violence of which he had 
before been legally convicted ? But why need I talk 
more of this law 1 as if the debate now were, that 
any one might appeal. The intention and import of 
the whole is, that no man shall ever be prosecuted 
on thèse laws : for where is there either an accuser 
so frantic to be found as to be willing to expose 
himself to a mercenary mob, after a criminal is con- 
victed ; or a judge who would venture to pass sen- 
tence on the party accused, that he himself might 
be dragged, the next moment, before a parcel of 
mercenary mechanics 1 An appeal then is not the 
thing granted by this law ; but two other laws and 
proceedings highly salutary are reversed : for what 
else is it but an encouragement to young fellows to 
become seditious, turbulent, and pernicious citizens ?^ 
Porto what fatal extremities may not the tribunitian 
power be pushed, if the two laws relating to violence 
and treason are abolished î What ! shâl we render 
Cœsar's laws of none effect, which order, that one 
convicted of violence or treason should be deprived 
of the benefit of fire and water ? And if such an 
appeal be allowed, are not Cœsar^s acts abolished ? 
Which acts even I, conscript fathers, who never 
approved of them, hâve always tbo\&%VÀ ^wSSà^Xsfc 
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preserired for the sake of peace : so tliat I not only 
disapproved of invalidating at présent those laws 
which Cœsar passed in his lifetime, but even those 
which you hâve seen exposed and posted up since 
his death. 

By the dead are exiles recalled : by the dead the 
freedom of Rome is granted, not to private persons 
only, but even to whole nations and provinces : by 
the dead numbers of corporations hâve their taxes 
remitted. What has been produced then from his 
bouse, on a i^ngle, but an unquestionable évidence, 
we défend : and shall we, who coniirm Cssar's acts, 
think of abolishing those laws which. he himself, in 
our sight, recited, pronounced, enacted ; laws which 
he valued hinnself on ; laws in which he thought the 
whola System of our govemment compr^ended; 
laws which aifect our provinces and our trials? 
Yet of those laws which are only proposed we are 
at least at liberty to complain : as to those which are 
said to be already passed, we hâve not even that 
liberty: for thèse, without beiog proposed, were 
passed before they were chrawn up. They ask why 
either I or any of you, conscript fathers, should be 
afraid of bad laws, while we bave virtuous tribunes 
of the people ? " We bave," say they, " those who 
wiU interpose ; those who by oath are ready to dé- 
fend the State ; therefore we ought to lay aside fear." 
— " But what intercessions, what rites," says he, 
" do you tell me of ?" Why, those on which the 
safety of our constitution dépends. " Thèse," says 
he, ^^ I despise, and look on as antiquated and ridi» 
culous." The forum shall be surrounded: ail the 
avenues to it shut up, and armed men placed in sève-, 
rai places, as guards. What theni Whatever is 
thus carrîed on shall be law, and you shall see it en- 
graved on brass. Supposing the folio wing légal form 
of words to be inserted, " the consuls* m form re- 

* Thèse words appear to hâve been the preamble to ail the bilte w)iioU 
tbê Roaan puopie jJi^Bsed. 
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quire the consent of the people ;" for the right of 
requiring such consent we hâve received from our 
ancestors, and the people in fornoi consented. What 
people ? they who are excluded. By what right ? 
is it by that which is totally abolished by force and 
arms ? And this I speak, because it may possibly 
happen ; as it is the part of a friend to nnention be* 
forehand what may be avoided : if the things do not 
happen, then my speech will be confuted. I speak 
of tne iaws that are proposed, which it is yet in your 
power to prevent passing. I point out faults, amend 
them ; I speak of force and arms, remove them. 

Youmust not be angry with me, Dolabella, for 
speaking in my country's cause ; thoiigh indeed I do 
not think you will, for I know your good-nature. 
They tell me that your colleague in this his good for- 
tune, as he thinks it, though to me, not to make use 
of a harsher expression, he would appear more for- 
tunate were he to imitate the consulate of his uncle 
and ancestors :t but they tell me he is angry. I am 
sensible how undesirable a thing it is that a man 
should at once be incensed and armed, especially as 
the sword can now act with impunity. But I will 
propose what appears to me just and reasonable ; and 
this, I imagine, Antony will not reject. If I reflect 
on his life or character, let him become my greatest 
enemy ; but if I speak my sentiments freely, in re- 
gard to public affairs, as I hâve always done, I beg, 
in the first place, that he would not be angry : in the 
next, if he is, that he would show such resentment 
as becomes one citizen to another. Let him use 
arms, if they are necessary for the'defence of his 
person, as he says they are ; but let not thèse arms 
Injure those who speak what they think necessary 

t M. Antony, the celebnted orator, was his grandfather, who fell a 
vietim to Blariiu*k emelty ; and the uncle hère meant was L. Ceaar, 
wlM) taad been oonmil wttta C. Fignlas ; he was a person of great integrity, 
and well afl^etedto the atafte. 
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for the good of the state. What can be more eqoi* 
table than this request % But if, as I am informed by 
some of his acquaintance, erery speech that opposes 
his pleasure, though free from abuse, offends him 
greatly, we must bear with the humour of a friend. 
The same persons tell me, however, that the same 
liberty will not be allowed to me, who am the enemy 
of Cœsar, that was allowed to Piso, his father-in- 
law. They likewise admonish me of something, 
which I shall guard against : nor shall sickness, coU' 
script fathers, be a better excuse for not attending 
this house than death. 

But, by the immortal gods, while I behold you, 
Dolabella, for whom I hâve the tenderest regard, I 
cannot forbear mentioning the errors of you both : 
for I take you to be men of noble and exalted views, 
whose aim, as some who are too credulous suspect, 
is not money, which the great and illustrions always 
despise, nor a formidable interest, nor power intol- 
érable to Rome ; but the love of your fellow-citi- 
zens, and glory. Now true glory is the praise 
attending virtuous actions and eminent services per- 
formed for our country, confirmed by the voice of 
every good man, and by that of the public. I would 
hère, Dolabella, mention the fruits of virtuous ac- 
tions, did I not know that you hâve tasted a few of 
them. Can you recollect that any day of your life 
has given you greater pleasure than that on which 
you retired to your own house, after having expiated 
the forum,* scattered the assembly of the wicked, 
punished the ringleaders of iniquity, and delivered 
the city from ail appréhensions of âames and slaugh- 
ter ? What rank, what condition, what station did 
not, with the warmest zeal, applaud and congratu- 
lateyou? Even I, by whose advice thèse actions 

* Tbis refera to the démolition of the pillar mentioned above, whicb 
tvas matter of so great joy to the city thàt the whole body of the people 
atteaded Dolabella to his house, and in the théâtres gave him the usual 
Uêiimony of their thaaks, by tbe loudest acclamationa. 
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were thonght to hâve been performed, received Ihe 
thanks of the worthy on that occasion, and was com- 
plimented on your success. Call to mind, I beseech 
you, Dolabella, that applanse of the théâtre, when 
ail men, forgetting what you had done to offend 
them,* declared that your late services had made 
them forgive your past conduct. Can you, Dola- 
bella (with deep concern I speak it), can you, I say, 
patiently relinquish such distinguished honour îf 

And do not you, Mark Antony (for I speak to you, 
though absent), prefer that one day, when the senate 
met in the temple of Tellus,| to ail those months, 
during which some who thînk very difFerently from 
me deem you happy î what a speech you then made 
about concord! from what appréhensions did you 
then deliver the vétérans, and from what anxiety the 
city ! On that day, laying aside resentment, forget- 
ting the auspices, and acting yourself as augur, you 
first consented that your coUeague should be your 
coUeague.^ Your little son, delivered by your own 
hands into the capitol, was the pledge of peace. 
Was there ever a day of greater joy to the senate ? 
of greater joy to the people of Rome î Was there 

* In the year of Rome 706 Dolabella had, by the fiction of an adoption 
into a plebelan family, obtained the tribunate. and rained great tumults 
and diaorders in Rome, by a law which he published to expunge ail debts. 
Tliis was a source of no small affliction to bis (hther-in*law Cieero. 

t Dolabella, having been long'oppressed with the load of his debts, 
which he had contracted by a life of pleasure and expense, was drawn 
antirely firom Cieero and the republican party into Aatony's measares, by 
a large aura of money, and the promise of a sbare in the plander of thé 
empire. He lefl Rome befbre the expiration of his consulship to take 
possession of Syria, which had been alloited to him by Antony's manage- 
ment ; and, on the news of his putting Trebonins to death, was declared 
a public enemy, and his estate conflscated. He kiiled himnelf at last at 
Laodicea, to prevent his falling alive into the hands of Cassius, and êvi" 
ftringthe same treatment which he had shown toTreboniua. 

t The thtrd, to wlt, after C««ar^ death, when Antony stumnonad the 
senate to adjust the conditions of peace, and confirm them by some 
solemn act 

$ Antony had been jealoos of Dolabella, as a rival in Cssar's Avonr ; 
and when Cttsar promised to reaign the eonsnlship to Dolabella, befbre 
he went to the Parthian war, Antony protested that, by his anthocitY aa^ 
augur, he would disturb thaï eleettoo, wbeMtec W «bisa^i^'^^SMisGCR»»^ 

Cic. Vol, IL— S 
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ever a fuller assembly than that î It was then we 
seemed delivered by the bravest of men, because, as 
they intended, peace followed our deliverance. The 
next, the following:, the third, and some subséquent 
days, you never failed to make some présent, as it 
were, to your country : but the greatest of ail was 
your abolishing the dictatorship. This was an in- 
delible infamy fixéd by you, — ^by you, I say, on the 
memory of Caesar : for, as on account of the treason 
of one person, named M arcus M anlius,* by a decree 
of the Manlian family no patrician eau bear that 
name ; so you, on account of your detestation of 
one dictator, hâve utterly abolished the name. When 
you had done such great things for your country, 
were you dissatisfied with the fortune, the dignity, 
the renown, the glory you had acquired ? Whence 
then this great and sudden change ? I can never 
suspect that you are influenced by money. Let 
every man speak as he pleases; there is no necessity 
to believe him : but I never knew you guilty of any 
thing that was mean or dirty. Domestics, indeed, 
are wont sometimes to corrupt their masters : but I 
know your firmness ; and I wish you would be as 
free from suspicion as you are from guilt. 

I am more afraid of this, lest, mistaking the true 
path to glory, you should think it glorious to be more 
powerful yourself than ail men besides, and choose 
rather to be feared than loved by your fellow-citi- 
zens : but if thèse are your sentiments, you whoUy 
mistake the road to glory. To be dear to our coun- 
trymen, to deserve well of the st'ate, to be praised, 
respected, and beloved, is truly glorious : but to be 
dreaded and held in abhorrence is odious, détestable, 
weak, and transient. We find even in the play, that 
to the man who said, ^ Let them hâte while they 

* This was tbe Manlias who had so bravely defended the capitoI, when 
bssieged by the 6auls ; but being suspected of affecting régal authority, 
waa afterward tbrown off the Tarpeian rock into the Tiber. 
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fear,"* the maxim proved fatal. 1 wish, Antony, you 
would call to mind your grandfather, of whom you 
hâve heard me make such fréquent mention. Do 
you think that he would hâve been désirons of pur- 
chasing immortality at the expense of being the 
dreaded master of lawless arms ? This was his life, 
his prosperity this, in liberty to be equal, in dignity 
superior to others. To omit, therefore, the pros- 
perous circumstances of your grandfather^s hfe, I 
would choose his latter end, violent as it was, rather 
than Cinna's lawless power, by whom he was most 
inhumanly murdered. But why do I endeavour to 
move you by words 1 If Cœsar's fate is not a warn- 
ing to you, how much better it is to be loved than 
feared, no man's speeches will avail any thing. As 
for tliose who imagine that Caesar was happy, they 
are themselves most misérable. No man can be 
happy who holds life on such terms that it may be 
taken from him, not only with impunity, but with 
praise* Relent, therefore, I beseech you; look 
pack on your ancestors ; and so govern the state 
that your fellow-citizens may bless the day that gave 
you birth ; without which no man can be happy or 
glorious. 

Both of you hâve had many proofs of the senti-^ 
ments of the people of Rome,t which I am sorry to 
see you not sufficiently affected with : for what else 
were the shouts of innumerable citizens at the 
shows of gladiatorsî what the concourse of the 

Çeople î what the incessant applauses poured out on 
'ompey^s statue, and on the two tribunes who 

* A saying lïequently made use of by Accius the poet, in his tragedy 
of Atreos. 

t The Tlolenees committed at Rome after Cesar's death were noC 
owing to the gênerai indignation of the citizens against the murderera 
of Cssar : no, the memory of the tyrant was odious, and Bratus and 
Cassius the real fhtouriies of the clty, as appeared on ail occasions 
wherever their lYee and gennine sensé could be declared : particularly 
flrmn their acclamations at the shows of gladiators exhibited by Braia»^ 
and the repairing of Pompey's statue, which had beea \\nQ^\k.^^-<«^>>a»k 
the clTil wars. 
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oppose yoal^ Do not theso things sufficîently de- 
cuffe the incredible unanimity of the whole Roman 
peoploY Wfaat ! did the shouts, or rather the testi- 
mony and Jndgment of the Romans, at the games 
of ApoIlo,f seem little in yoor eyes ? Happy those 
* inèo, when they could not be présent in person, on 
. aooonnt of an armed force, were neverthelqss prés- 
ent, and clnng to the very marrow and boweis of 
. the -ttbman people ! nnless, perhaps, you think that 
the applanse and the «dm was confcltred on Accius, 
sizty years after his death, and not on Bmtus ; who, 
thoigh not persohally présent at his own shows, yet 
in that most magnificent entertainment received the 
most a(n>ctîonate wishes of the Roman people, who 
mitigated tbeir sdrrow for the absence of their de- 
liferer by uninterrapted applanses and acclamations. 
I indéed am one of those who hâve evér despised 
thèse acclamations, when bestowed by the populace, 
bat when they are bestowed by the highest, the 
middlemost, and the lowest ranks ; in short, by the 
whole collective body ; especially when those who 
were wont to court the applause of the people are 
forced to hide their heads ; this I term, not applause, 
but approbation. But if thèse things seem trivial to 
you, which are, in fact, of the hignest importance, 
will you likewise despise the proof you had, how 
dear the life of A. Hirtius was to the people of 
Rome ?| It was sofficient to him that he was ap- 
proved by the Romaui people, as he still is agreeable 

• 

* Thèse two tribunes were Tiberins Canatius and Nonius Aspemas : 
the latterof whom opposed Dolabella in his suit for the province of Syria, 
and the former set up Octavius in opposition to Antony. 

t Brutus and Cassius were obliged as pretors to exubit certain games 
in honour of Apollo, with which the public were annnally entenained 
on the third of july : bat, as they had withdrawn themaeWes flrom Rome, 
thèse games were conducted by the brother of Cassius. 

t Hirtius was tben consul-elect, and happening to fall sick, the Roman 
people put up Yows for his recotery, as for a person on whom depended 
the safety of the state. This was the Hirtius who was afterward «lain 
at M odena ; and whose death, joined-wlth that of his coUeague, la tlnmi^ 
to bave beeo of «neb flitftl conséquence to Rome. 
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to his friends, in which respect he exceeds ail men ; 
dear to his own family, to whom he is so in the 
highest degree : but when hâve we known the anx- 
iety of good men, and the concern of all« so great 
as they hâve been for himî never, surely. How 
then, iinmortal gods, are you at a loss what con- 
struction to put on this? What do you imagine 
they think of your lives, to whom the lives of those 
are so dear, who, they flatter themselves, will con- 
sult the interests of their country? I hâve now, 
conscript fathers, reaped the full fruit of my retum ; 
as I hâve now said what must in ail events be a 
proof of my constancy, and hâve been favourablv 
and attentively heard by you ; an indulgence which 
I shall often use, if I can do it with safety to myself 
and you ; if not, I shall reserve myself as well as I 
can, not so much for my own sake, as for that of 
the republic. I hâve lived almost enough, either 
for nature or for glory ; if any addition is made to 
either, the advantage shall not be so much mine, as 
yours and my country's. 

S2 



ORATION XVI.— SECOND AG AINST ANTONY. 



ARGUMENT. 

Amroirr, being hlgfaly exaiperated at the preceding tpeecli, sninnioned 
•notber meeting of the Moaie, wbere be again reqnired Cicero's 
•ttendance, bdng resolTed to aiuwer hlm in person, and justify hia 
own condaet— Tlie nenate met on the appointed day, in the temple of 
Conoord, whither Antony came with a atrong guard, and in great 
•xpeotatlon of meeting Cicero, wbom he had endeavoured by artifice 
tD draw thither ; but though Cicero himaelf waa ready, and désirons 
to go, yef Ua flrieiids overruled and kept hlm at home, being apprehen- 
rtvs of oonae dMigo intended against hia life — Antony'a speech con- 
llmiad tbeir apprenensiona, in which he poared out the overflowings 
of hia apleen with sach fhry againqt him, that Cieero, alluding to what 
be had done a littie before in public, says that he seemed once more 
rather to vomit than to speaic— Asa breach with Antony was now 
inetitabie, Cieero tbougbt it qjecessary for his secarity to remove to 
aome of hia villas near Naples, where he composed this oration, by 
way of reply to Antony ; not delivered in tbe senate, as the ténor of it 
seems to imply, bot flnisbed in the country ; nor intended to be pub- 
lished till things were actually corne to an extremity, and tbe occasions 
of the republic made it necessary to render Antony's character and 
designs as odious as possible to the people — It is a most bitter invec- 
tive on his whole life, describing it as a perpétuai scène of lewdness, 
Action, violence, and rapine, heightened with ail the colours of wit 
and éloquence ; and shows that in the décline of life Cieero had lost 
no ahare of that fire and spirit with which his earlier productions are 
animated. 



By what singular fate of mine, conscript fathers, 
shall I say it cornes to pass, that for thèse twenty 
years* there has not been an enemy to the public 
who has not, at the same time, declared war also 
against me î It is unnecessary for me to mention 

* Ereraince bis consulsbip, duiing ail which time he had been continu* 
MUyhënaBed witb tbe Clodianand CaiWVivaxvaxi Cncixot». 
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their names, since you yourselves can so easily 
recoUect them. Their punishment bas been more 
grievous tban I could bave wished. I am surprised, 
Antony, tbat you do not dread tbeir fate, as you 
imitate tbeir conduct. Tbis, in otbers, bowever, I 
less wondered at ; for not one of tbem ebose to be 
my enemy ; ail of tbem were attacked by me for 
tbe sake of tbe state. But you, witbout even the 
provocation of words» tbat you may appear more 
audacious tban Catiline, and more furious tban Clo- 
dius, bave, of your own accord, fallen on me with 
your calumnies, and tbougbt a breaking witb me 
would be a recommendation to profligate citizens. 
Wbat am I to tbink of tbis î tbat I am despised ? I 
see notbing in my life, nor in my réputation, nor in 
my actions, nor in my capacity, small as it is, tbat 
Antony can despise. Did be imagine tbe senate 
was the properest place for making a successful 
attack on my cbaracter? an assembly wbicb bas 
conferred on many illustrious citizens tbe praise of 
baving done great tbings for tbe state, but on me 
alone tbat of baving saved it. Had be a mind to 
contend witb me in éloquence î tbis is, indeed, doing 
me a kindness : for wbat more copions, wbat more 
fertile subject can I bave, tban tbat of speaking for 
royself, and against Antony ? Tbis is certainly bis 
design : be tbougbt, tbat to men of bis own itamp 
be could not approve bimself a foe to bis coontry 
unless be became my enemy. Before I reply to 
otber matters, I shall touch briefly on our friendship, 
wbicb be charges me witb violating ; an accusation, 
in my opinion, of tbe blackest nature. 

He complains tbat I appeared, I know not wben, 
against bis interest. Ougbt I not to bave appeared 
against a stranger, in favour of my friend and kins- 
man 1* ougbt I not to bave appeared against a power, 

* Wko this ftiend was doM not appear : but the stnuiger hlnted at^ 
waa Q. Fadiw BombaUo, tlie flraedmai^ w\mma tena^aMt > ^ 
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acquired, not by any hopes of virtue, but at the ex- 
pense of youthful bloom î ought I not to hâve ap- 
peared against an injury committed through the 
partiality of an infamous tribune, and not the dé- 
cision of the pretor ? But this, I fancy, you men- 
tioned, in order to recommend yourself to the lowest 
rank of the people ; it being well known to ail that 
you yourself are son-in-law to a man who had been 
a slave, and that your children are the grandchildren 
of Q. Fadius, who had been a slave. But you had 
put yourself under my direction (for that was your 
expression), you frequented my house. Had you 
done that, indeed, your réputation and your morals 
had been more free from blemish. But you neither 
did it, nor, had you been inclined, would Curio* hâve 
permitted you. You alleged that you quitted your 
pretensions to the augurship in my favour. In- 
credible assurance ! astonishmg impudence ! at the 
time when Cn. Pompey and Q. Hortensius nomi- 
nated me augurf J(for two only could do it), at the 

* Curfo was a young nobleman of afaining parts; admirebly Tormed 
by nature to adorn that character, in which his fkther and grandfatber 
had flourisbed before him, of one of the principal orators of Rome ; but 
a natural propensity to pleasure, stimulated by the example and counsels 
of bis perpétuai companion Antony, hurried htm into ail the extrava- 
gance of expense and debauchery. When his father, by Cicero's advice, 
obliged him to quit the familiarity of Antony, he reformed his conduct, 
and adtaering to the instructions and maxims of Cicero, became the 
fhvoar.ite of the city, the leader of the yoang nobility, and a warm assertor 
of the authority of the senate against the power of the triumvirate. 
Aller his father*8 death, on his ftrst taste of publie honours, and admis- 
sion into the senate, his ambition and thirst of popularity engaged him 
in so immense a prodigality, that, to supply the magnificence of his 
shows and plays, with which he entertained the city, he was soon driven 
to the necessity of seiUng himself to Cœsar, and fell the first victim in 
the civil war. 

t The priests of ail kinds were originally chosen at Rome by their 
«oUeges, till Domitius, a tribune, transferred the choice of them to the 
peopte, whose authority was hcld to be suprême in sacred as well as civil 
affaira. This act was reversed by Sylla, and the ancient right restored 
to the collèges ; but Labienus, when tribune, in Cicero*s consulship, 
recalled the law of Domitius, to facilitate Cœsar's advancemont to the 
iij^h-priesthood ; it was necessary however that every candidate should 
be nominated to the people by two augura, who gave a solemn testimony 
on oatii of Jus dignity and Qiim» for ttieotEvc«-> \.\vva^w&^v!A'\\iCVi«ra'« 
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request of the whole collège, y ou were not able to 
pay your debts, nor had you any hopes of safety but 
in the subversion of the commonwealth. But could 
you stand for the augurship when Curio was not in 
Italy ? or, when created augur, could you hâve car- 
ried a single tribe, had it not been for Curio î and 
even his friends were convicted of violence because 
they were too zealous in your cause. 

But I hâve been obliged to you : how obliged to 
youî Though I hâve been always ready to ac- 
knowledge that very circumstance which you men- 
tion as an obligation, choosing rather to confess my- 
self obliged to you than to appear ungrateful to any 
unthinking person : but what was this obligation % 
that you did not murder me at Brundusium î What ! 
would you hâve murdered a man, preserved and re- 
stored to Italy by order of that very conqueror who, 
as you yourself were wont to boast, had created you 
chief 01 his banditti î* Admitting you could hâve 
done this, what else is it, conscript fathers, but the 
favour of robbers, whose language it is that they 
save the lives of those they do not murder î If there 
were really any merit in this, those whom you used 
to call the most illustrious of mankind, and who 
killed their préserver, never could hâve acquired so 
great glory. But what is the merit of abstaining 
from the commission of a most atrocious crime ? in 
which case it ought not to hâve been so agreeable 
to me, that I was spared by you, as grievous that 
you had it in your power to hâve murdered me with 
impunity. But allowing it to be a favour, since no 
greater can be received at the hands of a robber, in 
what respect can you call me ungrateful ? ought I 



case by Pompey and Hortensius, the two most eminent membere of ttae 
collège; and, after the élection, he vras installed with ail the asual 
fonnalities by Hortensius 

* Wbat Cicero hère says is equally severe boih on Cssar and An* 
tony ; for be insinuâtes that that war was more properly a robbery tl^ui 
a lawflil war. 
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not to lament my country^s ruin, lest I shonld appear 
ungrateful to youl yet, in the complaint I then 
msde, mournfm and wretched as it was, though un- 
avoidable by me in that station, to which I had been 
raised by the senate and people of Rome, what was 
there in the least abusive î did I not speak with 
modération î did I not speak with friendship % yet 
how great must be his temper who, complaining of 
Antony, could abstain from abuse ? especially when 
you had dissipated the remains of the state ?* when 
within your house every thing was subject to the 
most infamous venality î when you confessed that 
laws, relating to yourself, which had never been pro- 
posée, were passed by your means ? when, as augur, 
you had abolished the auspices; and, as consul, 
the intercession of the tribunes ? when you had been 
shamefully attended by armed men? when, worn 
ont with wine and debauchery, you committed ail 
manner of wickedness in a house remarkable for its 
purity t But I, as if I had been contending with M. 
Orassus, with whom I hâve had many and sharp 
contests, and not with a most infamous gladiator, 
while I grievously lamented my country's ruin, 
omitted ail personal reflections. To-day, tnerefore, 
I shall take care to make him sensible how great a 
favour I then conferred on him. 

This wretch, void of ail politeness, and ignorant 
even of common decency, publicly read the letters 
which he says I wrote to him. For who, that knows 
ever so little of what passes among men of honour, 
on occasion of a slight quarrel, ever exposed and 
publicly read the letters that were sent him by his 
friend ? to destroy the intercourse of absent friends, 
what is it but to strip life of ail its social joysl 
How many jokes are there generally in letters, 

* Probably the public money laid up in the temple of Ops, whieh 
Antony claimed to hirnself, and made subservient to the purposes of his 
ambition ; or tbe four thoiisand talents may be refôrred to which Antonj 
gotfiom Caipljurnia, Cajsar's wlfe. 
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which, if exposed, would appear very trifling î how 
many serious things, yet by no means to be divulged ? 
let this suffice for his waiilof politeness : observe now 
his incredible stupidity. What hâve you to object 
to me, my man of éloquence ? for such you seem to 
MusteUa Tamisius, and Tiro Numisius;* who, as 
they are standing^thisvery moment in the sight of the 
senate with drawn swords in their hands, if you can 
show why they are not to be ranked among assassins^ 
I too shail think you éloquent. But what can you 
object, if I should ideny that I ever sent you such 
letters 1 by what évidence can you convict me ? by 
my handwriting î in this you hâve a profitable dex- 
terity ; but how can you do it ? for they were written 
by my secretary. Now do I hâte that tutor of yours, 
who, though he received such great wages, as I 
shall presently make appear, did not teach you the 
least wisdom. For what shows less, I will not say 
of an orator, but of a reasonable being, than to object 
that to an adversary which, if he should deny but 
on his bare word, the objector could proceed no 
further î But I do not deny it ; and by that very 
fact I convict you, not only of being void of polite- 
ness, but of common understanding. For is there 
a word in thèse letters that is not full of politeness^ 
good manners, and benevolence ? But ail your pique 
is, that in thèse letters I did not show how bad an 
opinion I had of you, that I wrote to you as a fellow- 
citizen, and a worthy man, and not as a villain and 
a robber. Yet I, thôugh the provocation I hâve re- 
ceived from you might justify my doing it, will never 
expose your letters ; in which you beg that I would 
give you leave to recall a certain pèrson from banish- 
ment, and swear that you will never do it without 
my consent. You obtained your request ; for why 
should I oppose thy audacious insolence, whicn 

* AU that we know of thèse men is, that they were ruffians eiiH 
ployed by Antony ; illiterate fellows, qualifled only to exécute tkis bnual 
purposes. 
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neitheor the authority of this assembly, nor the ma- 
jesty of the Roman people, nor any laws can restrainî 
But, after ail, why did yon beg this of me, if the 
penon for whom you mterceded was recalled by 
Cœsar's law ? but he had a mind, forsooth, to com- 
pliment me; though, as the law was passed, no 
thanks were even due to himself. 

But as I hâve a great deal to say, conscript fathers, 
both for mvself and against Antony, I must beg of 
vou, that whiie I am speaking for myself, you would 
hear me with indulgence ; and when I speak against 
him, I shall ta^e care that you hear me with atten- 
tion. I must further beg of you, that as you hâve 
known my modération and decency, both in the 
whole ténor of my life, and the course of my plead- 
ings, you would not think I forget myself if I an- 
Bwer him to-day according to the provocation he 
^as given me. I will not treat him as consul ; for 
he has not treated me as consular : though he is in 
no respect consul, either as to his life, his adminis- 
tration, or the manner in which he was created ; 
but I, beyond ail dispute, consular. That you may 
understand, then, what sort of a consul he professes 
himself, he objects to me my consulate ; a consulate, 
conscript fathers, which was nominally mine, but in 
fact yours : for what did I ordain, what did I under- 
take, or what exécute, but by the advice, authority, 
and décision of this assembly ? And hast thou the 
assurance, wise and éloquent as thou art, to reproach 
me with my conduct in the présence of those very 
persons by whose counsels and wisdom it was regu. 
lated î Who ever blamed my consulate, except P. 
Olodius î whose fate, as it has overtaken C. Curio,* 
now awaits thee ; since thou hast that in thy house 



"* Cnrio, having drîTen Cato out of Sicily, marcbed with the beat part 
of four légions into Aflrica against Varus, who, strengthened by tbe con- 
jonction of Juba, had redaced the whole province to his obédience. On 
Aifl landing he met with aome suceeaa; but was aAerward entirely 
itft«tt4 and itain netr the river Bagrada, 1>y Sobura, Jaba*» gênerai. 
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which proved fatal to both.* My consulate does 
not please Mark Antony ; yet it pleased P. Serviliu» 
to name hini first, who is last deceased, of the men 
of consular dignity at that time. It pleased Q. Luta* 
tius Catulus, whose authority in this state will never 
die ; it pleased the two Luculli, M. Crassus, Q. Hor- 
tensius, C. Curio, M. Lepidus, C. Piso, M, Glabrio, L. 
Volcatius, C. Figulus, with D. Silanus and L. Mu- 
raena, who were then consuls-elect. The same thing 
that pleased thèse consular men pleased also Marcus 
Cato,t who, as he left the world lo avoid many 
things he foresaw, never saw thee consul. But 
above ail did my consulate please Cn. Pompey, 
who, when he iîrst saw me, on his return from 
Syria, embracing and complimenting me, owned 
that he was indebted to my conduct for oeholdingf 
his country again. But why do I descend to par* 
ticulars ? so much did it please a full senate, that 
there was not a man who did not return thanks to 
me as to a father, who did not acknowledge that he 
owed his life, his children, his fortune, and the safety 
of the state to me. 

But as the public is now bereft of so many and 
such great men as I hâve now named, let me pro- 
ceed to the living ; two of whom, persons of con* 
sular dignity, are still alive. L. Ootta, a man of the 
greatest abilities and the utmost prudence, in the 
most honourable terms decreed a supplication for 
that very conduct which you now condemn; to 
which those men of consular dignity whom I hâve 
just mentioned, and the whole senate, assented ; an 
honour which, since the building of the city, wae 
never conferred on any man in the robes of peacet 
besides myself. With what spirit, with what firm- 
ness, with what dignity, did L. Cassar, your uncle, 

* Meaning Falria, wbo was flret married to Clodius, next to Curio, and 
lastly to Antony. 

t Marcus Cato, oiherwise Uticensis, never rose higher than the prs* 
torship ; and Ibr tbat reason is not ranked bere asiong those of consular 
dignity. 

Cic. \ou IL— T 
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pronounce sentence on his own sister^s husband, 
your step-father ?* Him you onght to hâve made 
your pattern, the director of ail your counsels ; but 
you chose rather to resemble your step-father than 

Îrour uncle. I, though none of his kinsman, yet fol- 
owed his ad vice whUe consul ; thon, his sister's son, 
say, didst thou ever consul t him on any thing that 
related to the public ! Immortal gods ! >vhom does 
he consult witn î why with those men, whose very 
birthdays we must hear of. To-day Antony does 
not appear ; why ? he célébrâtes a birthday in his 
jrardens. Whose î I shall name nobody : imagine 
it some buffbon's, pimp's, or parasitées. Détestable 
meanness ! intolérable impudence, wickedness, and 
lust ! Thou, thongh so nearly allied to a principal 
senator, an eminent citizen, never advisest with him 
about the state ; but advisest with those who, having 
nothing of their own, consume thy substance. So 
bénéficiai is thy consulate to the public, so pemicious 
was mine. 

Art thou so far lost then to shame as well as chas- 
tity, that thou hast the assurance to affirm this in 
that very temple where I consulted with a senate 
which once presided gloriously over the whole 
world ; but where thou hast now placed the most 
abandoned villains with swords in their hands ? byt 
thou hast also had the assurance to say (for what is 
there thou hast not the assurance to say ?) that the 
mount of the capitol, in my consulate, was iilled with 
armed slaves ; by which I suppose you would in- 
sinuate that I forced the senate into the infamous 
decree it then made«' Despicable wretch, to talk so 
impudently before this assembly, whether thou art 
ignorant of those things (but thou art a stranger to 
every thing that is good), or art not ignorant of 
them ! for was there a Roman knight, was there a 

* Aatony*8 mother, Julia, waa sister to Lucios Cœsar ; after the death 
of Anton^ fluherf ehe marned Lentulas dura, who was put to deaUi 
Il Ckem oonittlahlp, (br baing coneerned in CatUina^ eosipbraey. 
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youth of quality besides myself, was there a man of 
any rank who considered himself as a citizen, that 
was not on the mount of the capitol, when the senate 
was assembled in this temple ? was there one who 
did not enlist himself? the clerks could neither write 
down, nor the regristers contain their names : for 
when abandoned villaius confessed their design of 
being the parricides of their country ; when they 
were forced by the information of their accomplices, 
thehr own handwriting, and the voice of their letters, 
if 1 may use the expression, to acknowledge that 
Ihey had conspired to set fire to the city, to murder 
the citizens, to lay waste Italy, and overturn the 
commonwealth, where is the man that must not then 
hâve been roused to the defence of the public safety ? 
especially as the senate and people of Rome had 
then such a leader, that, had they now his fellow, the 
same fate would overtake thee which then befell 
them. He dénies that I delivered the body of his 
step-father to be buried.* Not even P. Clodius ever 
said this, whom, as I had reason to be his enemy, I 
am sorry to see outdone by thee in ail manner of 
wickedness. But what could put it into thy head to 
remind tis that thou wast educated in the house of 
Lentulusl wert thou apprehensive that we should 
imagine nature could not hâve made thee such a 
monster without the aid of éducation î 

But so great was thy stupidity, that through the 
whole of thy discourse thou wast at variance with 
thyself; insomuch that what thou saidst was not 
only incohérent, but widely différent and contra- 
dictory ; so that thou didst not seem to contend so 
much with me as with thyself. You owned that 
your step-father was concerned in that monstrous 
conspiracy; but complained that he was punished 
for it. Thus, what was properly my act you ex- 

* Antony, it nems, Imd objected to Hccro that he reAised burial to tim 
MrpM of Lenuiliu Sun ; but tbla cliarge wu groundIeM. 
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toUed; what was wholly the senate's you con- 
demned : for that the guilty were apprehended was 
owing to me ; that they were punished, to the sen> 
ate. This orator therefore does not perceive that 
he is praising the man he speaks against ; and con- 
demning those before whom he speaks. Now by 
whose, I will not say audaciousness, for he loves to 
be caUed audacioas, but by whose stupidity, an im- 
putation he by no means likes, though he exceeds 
ail men in it, shall I say it is, that the mount of the 
Capitol was mentioned, when armed men are posted 
even amid our benches î when in this very temple 
of Concord, immortal gods ! in which, under my con- 
sulship, wholesome measures were taken, — measures 
by which we now live, guards are placed with swords 
in their hands î Accuse the senate, accuse the eques- 
trian order, which was then connected with the sen- 
ate, — accuse every rank, and every citizen, but you 
must confess that this assembly is, at this very in- 
stant, beset by barbarians.* It is not owing to your 
audaciousness that you talk so impudently, but your 
not perceiving the inconsistency of what you say, 
shows your extrême stupidity : for what can be moro 
absurd than to reproach another with taking up arms 
for the defence of his country, when thou thyself 
hast prepared an armed force for its destruction î but 
you once had a mind to be witty. Good gods î how 
ill did that become you, and in some measure, let 
me tell you, it was your own fault ; for you hâve a 
ladyt who might hâve infused some wit into you. 
" Let arms give place to the gown." How ! and did 
they not then give place ? but the gown afterward 
g^ve place to thy arms. Let us consider, then, which 
was best ; that the arms of impious men should yield 

* Jews, whom Antony, when be served undcr Gabinius tho proconsul, 
brought with him to Rome, as persons every way qualifled to exécute 
hit» brutal and ainbitious purposes. 

t This was ("ytheris, one of Antony*s mistresses, whom he is said U) 
lave carried alung with hiiQ in his military expéditions. 
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to the liberty of the Roman people, or that our lib- 
erty should yield to thy arms. But I shall say no 
more to thee conceming poetry, only observe briefly 
that thou art an utter stranger to that, and every 
other branch of literature ; that I hâve never been 
wanting in what I owe either to the state or to mr 
friends ; and yet, by the works of every kind which 
I hâve cofliposed in my leisure hours, hâve made my 
labours and leaming contribute some what to the ad- 
vantage of youth, and the glory of the Roman name. 
Thèse things, however, are foreign to our présent 
purpose; iet us proceed therefore to what is of 
greater importance. 

You said that Publius Clodius was killed by my 
advice. What would m en bave thought had he been 
killed when you pursued him in the forum with your 
drawn sword, before the whole people of Rome; 
and had effected your purpose, if he had not thrown 
himself under the steps of a bookseller's stall, and by 
barricading it put a stop to your pursuit t In this, 
indeed, I confess that I countenanced you ; but you 
yourself do not say that I advised you to do it : as 
for Milo, I could not possibly countenance him, for 
he had completed the business before any person 
suspected that he had undertaken it. Yet it was I 
who advised him to it ; as if Milo could not haye 
done a service to his country without an adviser. 
But I rejoiced at it. What! amid such universsd 
joy, was there any reason why I should be the only 
dejected person in Rome ? Yet, though it was not 
8o very prudent to do it, a trial was appointed con- 
ceming the death of Clodius ; for where was the 
necessity of trying a man by a new law, for the mur- 
der of another, when such a proceeding was author- 
ized by the laws already in beingl the trial, how* 
ever, went on : and what nobody, while the afFair 
was depending, accused me of, that you hâve laid 
to my charge so many years after. But as to whg^ 
you had the assurance to say, and that in so many 

T9 
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words, that Pompey was separated from Cœsar'0 
frieiidship by my means ; and for that very reason, 
that the civil war was owing to me, though you are 
not altogether in the wrong, yet you are widely 
mistaken in point of time, which is a point of great 
importance. 

While M. Bibulus, that most valuable citizen, was 
consul, I omitted no means in my power to draw off 
Pompey from his connexion with Caesar : but in this 
Caesar was more fortunate, for he separated Pompey 
from my friendship. But after Pompey had given 
himself up entirely to Caesar, why should I hâve 
endeavoured to disunite them? To hâve entertained 
hopes of doing it had been foUy ; to hâve attempted 
it had been impudence. Twp occasions, however, 
there were, on which I advised Pompey to oppose 
CsBsar ; and both thèse measures you may blâme, if 
you can. The first was, that Caesar's five years' 
command should not be prorogued ; the other, that 
Pompey would not suffer any regard to be paid to 
Caesar's absence :* in either of which could I hâve 
prevailed, we had never fallen into thèse calamities. 
Vet when Pompey had delivered up ail his own 
power, and that of the Roman people into Caesar's 
nands, when he began too late to perceive those 
evils which I had long before foreseen, and when I 
saw that an unnatural war was ready to break out 
against my country, 1 never ceased endeavouring to 
promote peace, harmony, and a reconciliation: what 
I said on that occasion is well known to m any. " I 
wish, Pompey, you had never contracted, or never 
brokenoff, your friendship with Caesar; theone had 
been consistent with your dignity, the other with 

* Pompey, when he was consul the Ihird timo, in the year 701, pro- 
cored a law, empowering Caesar to offer himself as a candidate for the 
consvlshjp, wiihout appearing porsonally at Rome for ihat purpose. 
Thifl was contrary to the fUndamental principlcs of the Roman constitu- 
tion, and proved in the event the occasion of its being utterly destroyed ; 
SB it fbmished Csesar with the only specious prctence for turning bis 
ttnns «gainât the repubiic. 
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your prudence." Thèse, Mark Antony, hâve ever 
been my counsels, both with regard to Pompey and 
the State : had they prevailed, the constitution had 
stood, and you must hâve fallen by your crimes, your 
poverty, and infamy. 

But thèse are instances of an old date : let us pro- 
ceed to one that is later : you say, then, that Cœsar 
was killed by my advice. Hère I am afraid, con- 
script fathers, of a most scandalous imputation, since 
it may seem as if I set up this sham accuser, not 
only to load me with my own honours, but with 
those of others : for who ever heard my name among 
those who had a share in that most glorious deed î 
yet whose name that was concerned in it was con- 
cealed ? Concealed, do I say ? whose that was not 
immediately published? I would sooner say that 
some boasted of being in that number, who were 
not, than that any who were desired to be concealed. 
Besides, how likely is it, that among so many, partly 
persons of obscure birth, partly young men, who 
concealed nobody, my name could possibly lie hid ? 
For if those heroes had wanted persons to ronse 
them to the deliverance of their country, needed 1 
to hâve prompted the two Bruti, each of whom had 
the statue of L. Bmtus daily in bis eye, and one of 
them that of Ahala besides?* Sprung from such 
progenitors, therefore, would thèse men hâve asked 
advice of a stranger, rather than of their own family, 
abroad rather than at home î What ! C. Cassius,! 
descended from a family that not only could not 
brook sovereignty, but even the superiority of any 
one, he, I suppose, wanted my instigation, who, even 
without the assistance of his illustrions partners, 
would hâve done this very thing in Cilicia, at the 

* Ahala was one cf Brutus^a anceatora by the mother'a aide : he alew 
Sp. Meliua, a Roman knight, suspected, on accoant of hia largeaaea t» 
Uie people, of aiming at the aovereignty. 

t CaaaiQa waa deacended fVom the great G. Caaaina, who pat hia own 
fon to death, becaaae auspected of fonning deaigna againat tiia atata. 
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mouth of the river Cydnus, if Caesar had not landed 
on a différent side from what he intended. It was 
not the death of his father, that most illustrious m an, 
nor the fate of his uncle, nor the being deprived of 
his own honours, but my influence, that roused Cn. 
Domitius* to recover his liberty. Did I persuade 
C. Trebonius! .fltman I would not even hâve ven- 
tored to talk to on such a subject : for which reason 
the state owes him greater thanks, because he pre- 
ferred the liberty of the Roman people to the friend- 
ship of a single person, and chose rather to be the 
expeller than the partner of usurpation. Was L. 
TiUius Cimberf determined by me ? one whom I was 
rather surprised to find concemed in such an action, 
than of opinion that he would undertake it ; and the 
reason of my surprise was, that he could be unmind- 
ful of favours, and mindful of his country. How 
shall I distinguish the two Servilii?| shall I call 
them Cascas, or Ahalas ? And canst thou think that 
thèse were influenced more by my persuasion than 
love for their country î It would be tedious to men- 
tion the rest. That there were so many is an honour 
to their country, and glorious to themseives. 

But observe in what manner this acute reasoner 
is to convict me. " The moment Caesar was killed," 
says he, " M. Brutus extending his arm aloft with 
the bloody dagger, called aloud on Cicero by name, 
and eongratulated him on the recovery of liberty." 
But why did he congratulate me in particular î be- 
cause I was privy to the design. Consider whether 
this was not the reason of his calling on me, that as 



* Domitius wan the son of L. Domitius, viho fell in the battle of Phar- 
nlia, and nepbew to Cato Uricenais. 

t Seneca, in his epistlea to Lucullua, says that this Cimher was a noto- 
lions drunkard ; and that, nevertheless, the secret or Cœsar's death was 
M much intruated to him as it was to Cassius, wbo ail his life had drunk 
Bothing but water. 

X Pnblins Serviiius, the father, was consul, A. U. G. 674 ; and, hSTlnf 
taken some towns of the bniarl, he asaumed the sumame of IsaariciML 
Hii MB wu tuteê consul. 
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he had performed an action of a similar nature with 
mine, he called me to witness that he appeared there 
as the rival of my glory. But, dunce, dost thou net 
perceive, that if a désire of having Caesar killed, 
which thou chargest me with, be a crime, it is also 
a crime to rejpice at his death ? for where is the 
différence between the adviser and approver of an 
action ; or what matters it whether I wanted to see 
it done, or rejoiced at it ? Is there then a man, ex- 
cepting thyself, and those who rejoiced at his usurp- 
ation, who was either averse to its being done or 
condemned it when done î Ail men then are crim- 
inal : for ail good men, as much as they could, were 
concemed in the death of Caesar. Some wanted 
resolution, some spirit, some the opportunity ; but 
not one the inclination. But observe the stupidity 
of the man, — or shall I rather say of the brute î for 
thèse were his words : " M. Brutus, whom I name 
with honour, holding up the bloody dagger, called 
aloud on Cicero ; whence we may infer that he was 
privy to the design." 1 therefore am called a villain, 
because you suspect me to bave suspected some- 
thing ; he that held up the reeking poniard is men- 
tioned by you with honour. Be it so : let this stu- 
pidity be in thy words. How much more is there in 
thy sentiments and actions î détermine, my worthy 
consul, the nature of what the Bruti, C. Cassius, 
Cn. Domitius, C. Trebonius, and the rest hâve done. 
Take my advice, sleep out thy wine, and dispel its 
fumes. Must torches be applied to rouse thee, nod- 
dingover a cause of such importance ? wilt thou ne ver 
understand, that it must be determined by thee 
whether those who committed that action were 
murderers or the assertors of liberty î 

Yet attend a little, and for one moment think like 
a sober man : for I, who confess myself their friend, 
and, as you affirm, am their associate, deny that 
there is any médium : I allow, that if they were not» 
the deliverers of the Roman people, and the pre« 
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servers of the state, they are worse than ruffians, 
worse than murderers, worse even than parricides : 
inasmuch as it is a greater crime to murder the 
father of one's country than it is to murder one's 
natural father. What sayest thou, wise and con- 
siderate man, to ail this î if they are parricides, why 
are they always mentioned by thee with honour, both 
in this assembly and before the Roman people ? 
Why had M. Brutus, at thy motion, a dispensation 
from the laws, of being absent froni the city above 
ten days î* why were the ApolUnarian games cele- 
brated in so honourable a manner for M. Brutus ? 
why provinces assigned to Cassius and Brutus? 
why questors added ? why the number of their lieu- 
tenants augmented ? and ail this was done by thee. 
They cannot then be murderers. They are, conse- 
quently, in thy judgment, deliverers of their country, 
MDce there can be no médium. What is the matter 1 
do I disconcert thee? perhaps thou dost not thor- 
oughly onderstand what is so clearly stated. This 
is the sum of what I hâve said ; since by thee they 
hâve been acquitted of guilt, by thee they hâve been 
thought worthy of the greatest rewards. I shall 
now therefore change my discourse : I will write to 
them, that if any should ask whether there was any 
truth in what you objected to me, not to deny it : 
ibr I am afraid lest it should be thought dishonour- 
able in them to conceal it from me, or scandalous 



* Bnitus and Cassias being obliged to quit Rome after Cœsar^s death, 
and not thinking it safe to return on account of the insolence of the mob, 
their (Viends solicited the senate for some extraordinary employment to 
be granted to them, to cover the appearance or a flight, and the disgrâce 
of iTving in banishment, when invesfed with one of the first magistraciea 
of tbe republic. As pretors, their résidence was absolutely necessary at 
Rome, and could not legally be dispensed with for above ten days in the 
year : but Antony readily procured a decree to absolve them from the 
laws ; being glad to see them in a situation so contemptible, stripped of 
their power, sufiering a kind of exile, and depending, as it were, on him 
fbr their protection. By bis means commissions were granted to tbem 
to buy up corn in Asia and Sicily for tbe use of the republic ; which was 
«oatrived as an affront to tbem, being absolutely below their characier. 
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in me to décline it when invited : for, O sacred Jove ! 
what greater action was ever performed, not only m 
this cily, but in the whole world t what more glo- 
rious t what that can better deserve being held in 
eternal remembrance 1 dost thou make me an asso- 
ciate in this design, and shut me up with thèse he- 
roes, as it were, in the Trojan horse î I wiU not dis- 
own it : nay, I give thee thanks, whatever be thy 
intention in doing it : for so glorious is the action, 
that I would not purchase an exemption from the 
malice which thou wouldst now raise against me, at 
the expense of the honour attending it, Can there 
bc a happier fate than that of nien whom thou de- 
clarest thou hast expelled and banished ? what place 
is there so désert or barbarous, that, when they shaÛ 
approach it, will not invite and entertain them ? what 
men so savage as not to think a sight of them the 
greatest happiness of their livesî what posterity 
shall be found so unmindful, what historiés so un» 
grateful, as not to crown their meniory with ever- 
lasting renown î do thou set me down in the glo- 
rious list. 

But I am afraid of one thing ; namely, that yoQ 
cannot prove your assertion ; for had I been con- 
cemed, I shoidd hâve rid the state, not only of the 
tyrant, but of tyranny itself: and had the piec» 
been mine, (if I may be allowed to use the expres- 
sion), I should not hâve stopped at one act, but fin- 
ished the whole play. But if it be a crime to bave 
wished for Caesar's death, what, Antony, must be- 
corne of you î since it is well known that at Nar- 
bonne you entered into that plot with C. Trebo- 
nius ; and because you had been once engaged in that 
design, we saw you, when Caesar was kîUed, called 
aside by the same Trebonius.* I indeed commend 

* We learn flrom Plutarcb, in his Life of Antony, «bat when Um toih 
Bpiretora were deliberatlng among themaelTes aboat killing César, iC 
wasdebated among them whether they should Invita Antony to assise 
them in the exécution of their design ; that Trtbtnios o pfii s ml U» 
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you (observe how far I am from being an enemy) 
for having once in your iife formed a virtuous pur- 
pose ; I retum you my thanks for not having be- 
trayed the cause ; and I forgive you for not act^ 
ing in it. The affair, indeed, requiced a man : but 
if any one should bring you to a trial, and make 
use of that saying of Cassius, " What good pur- 
pose could it serve ?" beware, I beseech you, you 
be not puzzled. Though it viras indeed of service, as 
you yourself said, to aU who were not willing to be 
kluves ; and to you in particular, who not only are 
no slave but even a king; who hâve paid off your 
immense debts at the temple of Ops ; who by means 
of the notes I hâve mentioned*' hâve squandered 
away a prodigious sum ; to whom such a treasure 
was carried from Caesar's house ;* you, whose house 
is the most lucrative office for fîctitious notes and 
writings ; the most scandalous mart for lands, townat, 
immunities, and taxes : for what but Caesar's death 
could hâve relieved thy necessities, and cleared thy 
debts î Thou seemest greatly disconcerted about 
something. Art thou afraid lest this charge should 
fall on thee î I will rid thee of thy fear : nobody 
will ever believe it : it is not for thee to deserve 
well of thy country : those who performed that most 
glorious deed were the most illustrions persons of 
the state : I only say, thou didst rejoice at it ; I do 
not charge thee with committing it. I hâve answered 
the most heinous part of my charge ; it now remains 
to reply to the other. 

motion, alleging that lie was no strangcr to Antony's sentiments in 
regard to the affair, since he had aiready endeavoured to ])ersuade him 
to it, at that time when Csesar was returning fh)ni Spain. Trebonius 
representedat the same time that Antony refused to comply with wha( 
be proposed, but that he had nevertheless kept the secret faithfully. 
Cicero giyes a différent account of the matter ; he afflrms that Antony 
entered into the design against Cœsar, but that he had not courage to 
assist in the exécution of it. 

* Calphumia, Cœsar's wife, afler the death of her husband, fled for 
éhelter to Antony, carrying with her ail the money Csesar had lell 
beitind him, amounting to aear a million sterling. 
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You reproached me with being in Pompey's camp, 
and with my conduct during ail that . juncture ; a 
Juncture in which, as I said, if my advice and author- 
ity had prevailed, thou hadst still been oppressed with 
want, and we in possession of our libertj* : nor would 
the State hâve lost so many gênerais and armies ; for 
t confess, that when I foresaw those things, which 
hâve since corne to pass, I was as much dejected as 
other good citizens would hâve been, had they fore- 
seen the same. It grieved me — it grieved me, con- 
script fathers, that this constitution, once preserved 
by your conduct and mine, was so soon to fall to 
ruin. Not that I was so unexperienced and igno- 
rant of human afTairs as to suffer my spirits to sink 
through a fondness for life; the continuance of 
which did but consume me with anguish, while the 
loss of it would hâve freed me fVom ail my troubles. 
I wanted those excellent men, the luminaries of the 
state, to live ; so many of consular, so many of pre- 
torian dignity ; so many illustrions senators, besides 
the whole flower of our nobility and youth, with an 
army of the most worthy citizens : had thèse lived, 
though on unreasonable conditions of peace (for to 
me any peace with my countrymen secmed more 
oligible than a civil war), we had still been in pos- 
session of the govemment. Had this advice pre- 
vailed, and had not those whose safety I consult^d, 
elated with the hopes of victory, opposed it, to say 
no more, thou certainly hadst never remained in 
this order, or rather, not in this city. But my dis- 
course alienated Pompey's affection from me. Did 
he ever love any man more ? was there a man with 
whom he conversed or advised more frequentlyî 
which was indeed very extraordinary, that two per- 
sons of différent sentiments in regard to the most 
important matters of the state, should yet continue 
the same intercourse of friendship. But my senti* 
ments and views were known to hmi, and his to me. 
I regarded the safety of my countrymen, in the first 
Cic. Vol. IL— U 
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place, that afterward we might be able to ccmsaK 
their dignity ; he had their immédiate dignity rather 
in yiew. Thus, as each of us bad a différent point 
to pnrsue, our disagreement was for that reason the 
more moderate. But what that extraordinary, and 
almost divine, person thought of me, those know 
who accompanied him in his flight from Pharsalia 
to Paphos. He never mentioned me but with hon- 
our, and in terms of the most friendly concern ; con- 
fessing that I saw farther, but that he had hoped for 
the best. And hast thou the assurance to insuit me 
by the mention of that man, while you own that I 
WB8 his friend, and you the purchaser of his e»- 
tate? 

But let that war be passed over, in which you were 
too successful. I shall not even reply to those 
jokes which you say I made use of in the camp. 
That camp was indeed full of care : but yet men, 
even amid scènes of confusion, if they are men, 
sometimes unbend their minds. But since he both 
blâmes me for my déjection and my mirth, it is a 
strong presumption that I was moderate in both. You 
deny that any legacies were bequeathed me.* I 
wish this charge of yours were true ; roany more 
of my friends and kinsmen must hâve been now 
alive. But how came that into thy head ? for I hâve 
received above 156,000/. in legacies. Though I con- 
fess that you hâve been luckier in this respect ; for 
none but friends mentioned me in their wills ; sa 
that what advantage I had, if 1 had any, was at- 
tended with grief. L. Rubrius Cassinas, a man 
whom you never saw, appointed you his heir. And 
observe, I beseech you, how much he loved you, 
when, without knowing whether you were black or 
white, he preferred you to his own brother's son : 
he did not even mention Q. Fusius, a Roman knight 

* It was reckoned a great disgrâce among the Romani to taur* no 
ItgacioBbequeaUied them by tbelr flrtoids. 
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of the greatest nierit, and an intimate friend, whom 
he had always declared should be his heir, and named 
you, whom he never saw, at least never spoke to. 
I wish you would tell me, if it is not too much 
trouble, what kind of a man L. Tursetius was in 
person, how tall he was, of what corporation, and 
what tribe. I can tell you nothing, you will say, 
but what estâtes he had. Therefore he disinherited 
hifi brother, and made you his heir. He likewise 
seized the personal estâtes of a great niany othei 
persons, who were perfect strangers to him, to the 
préjudice of the true heirs. But what surprises me 
most is, that thou shouldst hâve the assurance to 
mention legacies, when thou didst not succeed to 
thy own father's inheritance. 

Was it in order to coUect thèse things, idiot, that 
you declaimed so often at another person's country- 
seat?* though, indeed,your most intimate acquaint- 
ance give out that you declaim not for the sake of 
cultivatingyour genius, but to evaporate your wine ; 
and to complète the joke, you appointed a master, 
one who, in your judgment and that of your com- 

Eanions, is a rhetorician, with liberty to say what 
e pleased a^inst you. A pleasant fellow, truly ! 
but it is no difficult matter to find subjects enough 
against you and your friends. Observe now the 
différence between you and your grandfather. He 
spoke deliberately, and to the purpose ; you hastily, 
and what you say is foreign to the subject. But 
what wages did you give your m aster in rhetoric t 
Hear, hear, conscript fathers, and learn the wounds 
of your country. You allotted two thousand acres 
of the Leontine lands, and those, too, free from taxes, 

* Antony, being greatly enraged at Cicero's first speech against 
llini, resolved to answer him in person at the next meeting d* the 
■enate; Tor which end he is said to haveemployed himself during the 
space of seventeen daynin preparing the nuiterials of a speech, and de* 
fllsUning against Cioero loSelpio'sTiUa aear Tibur. 
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to Clodius the rhetorician,* that for such extrava* 

gant wages you mightiearn — nothing. Was this 
one too, thou most impudent of men, by virtue of 
Cœsar's papers ? but I shall speak in another place 
both of the Leontine and Campanian lands, which, 
haying robbed the public of, he has defiled with his 
infamous tenants : for now, as I hâve said enough 
in answer to his accusations, I must touch a littte 
on this corrector and reformer of mine ; nor shall I 
exhaust my subject, that if I should hâve occasion 
to engage frequently, which I fancy will be the case, 
I may still ôght with new weapons ; an advantage 
which the multitude of his vices and crimes fumishes 
me with. Wouldst thou hâve us then examine thy 
conduct from a boyt With ail my heart: let us 
trace thee from thy first setting out. 

Dost thou remember, that before putting on thé 
manly gown, thou wast a bankrupt t '' That was my 
father's fault." I allow it ; for this is a defence fuu 
of filial piety. But it was owing to thy impudence 
that thou seatedst thyself in one of the fourteen 
rows in the théâtre, when by the Roscian law there 
was a particular place appointed for bankrupts,t 
even though they became such through misfortunes, 
and not through their own fault. RecoUect the time 
when Curio the father lay oppressed with grief ia 
his bed ; when the son, prostrating himself at my 
feet, recommended you with tears to my protection ; 
and begged that I would défend you against his own 
father, if he should insist on having 48,000/., and 
upwards ; for he said that he was engaged for you 



* This 8extu8 Clodins was a Sicilian. Antony gave him two thon, 
sand acres of the Leontine lands, reckoned the most fertile in ail 
Siclly. 

t In the consulship of L. Metellas and Q. Martius, A. U. C. 682, Luciua 
Roflcins Otho, a tribune of the people, enacted a law, that fourteen 
rows of benches should be appropriated to the knights in the théâtre * 
bat those of them who, eitber through their own mismanagement 
or misfortanes, bad lost their estâtes, had no right to ait on tJieat 
benobet. 
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to that amount : at which time I composed, or rather 
utterly banished ail thèse evils from that fiourishing 
family. I persuaded the father to pay off his son's 
debts ; by nieans of his estate, to extricate a youth 
of the most promising genius, out of his difficulties ; 
and by his paternal power and authority, to debar 
hira, not only from ail intimacy, but from ail manner 
of intercourse with you. As you remember ail this 
was done by me, had you not tnisted to those swords 
vfe now behold, would you hâve dared to attack me 
with your reproaches î 

But I will now pass over your extravagance and 
debauchery : there are some things I cannot men- 
tion with decency ; the knowledge of which gave 
you the greater scope, since you hâve been guilty 
of what cannot be urged against you by a modest 
enemy. But observe the remaining course of his 
life, which indeed I shall quickly run over; for I 
hasten to what he did in the civil war, amid the 
greatest calamities of his country, and to what he 
now does every day; which, though much better 
known to you than to me, yet I beg you would be 
pleased to continue your attention; for in such 
cases the passions ought to be roused, not only by 
the knowledge, but by the recollection, of actions. 
I must, however, eut off the middle stage of his 
Ilfe, lest I should arrive too late at the last. This 
man, who now boasts of his faveurs to me, was in- 
timate, in his tribuneship, with Clodius. He was 
Uie minister of ail his violent proceedings. He did 
something at his house too at that time: what it 
was I need not say ; he himself knows very well 
what I mean.* From thence he went to Alexan- 
dria, against the authority of the senate, and that of 

* By the neond marriage of • Atony'a mother, he beeame ton-in-law 
to that LentuloB who was put to death fbr conapiring with Catiline. Ta 
revenge the death of thia ftither he attached himself to Clodiua ; and, 
during hia tribunate, waa one of the ministera of ail hia yiolencea ; yet 
waa detected at the aame time in a eriminal intrigue in hia flunily, wiUl 
liia wifa FnlTia, wbon ha inrriad aller Ckidiiia'a daalh. 

US 
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religion.* But he had Gabinius for his leader, with 
whom he could not fail o( doing every thing in the 
best manner. When or how Jid he retum then 
from thence ? He went from Egypt into the farther 
GauÛt before he came to his own house. But what 
house t Every person at that time had a house of 
his own, but you had none. House, do I say î what 
place was there on earth where you could set your 
foot, except Misenus alone;| which, like another 
Sisapo,^ you and your companions possessed ? 

You came from Gaul to stand for the questorship. 
Dare you say that you visited your mother before 
me î for 1 had received Cœsar's letters before, désir- 
ing that I would permit you to make satisfaction ;| 
therefore I would not suffer you so much as to men- 
tion any apology. After that you attached yourself 
to me, and I countenanced you in your suit for the 

* Ptolrany kinff of Egypt, having been expelled his kingdom by bia 
mbjeets, fled to Rome, in order to HOlieit his restoraiion by a Roman 
army. Cato, the tribune, opponed his restoration, with the greater part 
of the senate on his side. Taking occasion to eonsnlt the Sibylline 
books, on the subject of some prodigies, he chanced to ûnd in tbem cer- 
tain Terses, forewaming the Roman people not to replace an exiletl king 
of Egypt with an army. This was so apposite to his purpoae that there 
coold be no donbt of its being fbrged ; but Cato called up the guardians 
of the books into the rostra, to testify the passage to be genuine, where 
it was publicly read and explained to the people : it was laid also before 
the senate, who greedily received it, and after a grave debate on this 
soruple of religion, came to a resolution, " that it seemed dangerous to 
the republic that the king should be restored by a multitude.** Gabinius, 
when proconsul of Syria, in open défiance of the authority of the senate 
and the direction of the Sibyl, replaced Ptolemy on the throne with his 
6]rrian army. Ântony accompanied Gabini as, and acquired the finit taste 
of martial glory, in an expédition undertaken against tbelaws and religion 
of his country. 

t Instead of retuming flrom Egypt to Rome, where his debts would 
not suffer him to be easy, Antony went to Cssar into Gaul, and, afcer 
■orne etay in that province, being Aimished with money and crédit b^ 
C*8ar, he retum ed to Rome to sue for the questorship. 

t A promontory of Campania, nigh which Antony had a seat. 

^ Sisapo was a town of Ck)rduba in Spain, famous for its mines of 
red-Iead. Cioero mentions it hère by way of infamy. It alludes proba- 
bly to some proverb taken flrom the collusion of the formers, in whoee 
luûidfl it was, or flrom their working under ground. 

Il Antony had shown himself Cicero^s enei^y in espousing Clodiuâ^ 
party. 
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^uestorship ; at which time, with the approbation 
of all Rome, you attempted to kill P. Clodius in the 
forum ; and though you attempted this of your own 
accord, not by my instigation, yet you declared that 
you could never make me sufficient réparation for 
the injuries you had done me, unless you had killed 
him ; for which reason I am surprised you should 
iiow affirm that Milo did it at my instigation ; seeing 
1 never encouraged you to do it, though you made 
me that ofFer of your own accord. Yet had you 
persevered in your resolution, I should hâve chosen 
that that action had been accounted honourable for 
you, rather thMi advantageous for me. You were 
made questor; on which, without any authority 
of the senate, without any allotment, without any 
law, you instantly hastened to Caesar,* for that you 
thought the only refuge on earth for indigence, 
debt, villany, and desperate circumstances. There, 
whenbyhis profusion and your own rapine you had 
glutted yourself (if that may be called glutting which 
you instantly disgorged), you flew, empty and beg- 
garly as you were, to the tribuneship, that you 
might, as far as you could, in that office approve 
yourself like your friend. 

Hear now, I beseech you, not what concerns the 
impurity and intempérance of his domestic infamy, 
but his impious and fiagitious conduct against us 
and our fortunes ; that is, against the whole consti- 
tution : because from his wickedness you will find 
that all our ealamities hâve sprung: for when, in 
the consulship of L. Lentulus and C. Marcellus, you 
were desirous, on the first of January, of propping 
the tottering and almost falling constitution, and of 
favouring C. Cœsar him self, could he hâve been 

* The qiMeloiv, who were the gênerai reeeWera or treaBurera of the 
republic, were sent annaally into the neyeral provincee, one with every 
proconsul or goremor, to whom they were the next in authority : tbeir 
rMpectiye proTlnces were aasigned tbem by a decree of the aenate, or 
by casting of Iota. But Anton y, without any r^;ardto lawa or cuitoaiii 
«vent directly lo Coaar aa aeoo aa he waaiBade quealer. 
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brought to a proper way of thinking;* then did 
Antony oppose the vénal and prostitute tribuneship 
to your measures, and subjected his own neck to 
that axe by which several had perished for crimes 
of a less heinous nature. But against you, M. An- 
tony, the senate, wiiile it was yet entire, and so 
many of its lights not yet extinguished, decreed 
that punishment which, according to the custom of 
our ancestors, was commonly decreed against an 
enemy of his country. And hâve you dared to speak 
against me before the senate, when by this assembiy 
I hâve been adjudged the préserver, and you the 
enemy, of the state î This your guilt has not indeed 
been mentioned for some time, but it is not forgotten. 
While the human race, while tjie Roman name shall 
remain (and remain it will for ever, unless extin- 
guished by you), that pernicious opposition of yours 
shall be mentioned. What was done partially, what 
rashly by the senate, when you, a single youth, hin- 
dered that whole order from decreeing what con- 
cerned the public safety î and that not once, but 
often ; nor would you suffer yourself to be reasoned 
with about the authority of the senate. Yet what 
was their design, but to hinder you from abolishing 
and utterly overturning the constitution, when nei- 
ther the principal persons of the city by their en- 
treaties, nor the elders of the people by their remon- 
strances, nor a full senate by its délibérations, could 

* As 8oon as Lentolos and Marcellas, who were devoted to Pompey's 
interests, entered on the consul ship, tbe senate voted adecree, that Cesar 
•hould dismiss his army by a certain day, or be declared an enemy. M. 
Antony and Q. Cassius, two of the tribunes, opposed their négative to 
this, as tbey had done to every decree proposed against Cssar : and when 
they could not be persuaded by the entreaties of their friends to withdraw 
their négative, the senate proceeded to that vote, which was the lasc 
resort in cases of extremity, '* That the consul, pretors, tribunes, and ail 
who were about the city with proconsular power, should take care tbat- 
the republic received no détriment." As this was supposed to arm the 
magistrates with an absolute power to treat ail men as they pleaâed 
whom they judged to be enemies, the two tribunes Immediately fled to 
Cesar's camp, on pretence of danger and violence to their peraons 
Ihough none was offerad or dMignedlo them. 
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shake your vénal, your prostitute purpose î Then, 
many other previous methods being tried, that blow 
was necessarily inflicted on you, which few before 
you had felt, and none without sinking under its 
weight. Then did this assembly arm against you 
the consuls, and our other commanders and powers, 
whose vengeance you had never escaped if you had- 
not fled for protection to Caesar's army. 

You, M. Antony, — ^you, I say, was the first who 
fumished Caesar, already désirons of throwing every 
thing into confusion, with a pretext of waging war 
against his country : for what else did he say ? what 
other reason did he assign for his outrageons reso- 
lutions and proceedings, but that the intercession 
was neglected, the tribunitial authority abolished, 
and Antony overruled by the senate î* I shall not 
say how fadse, how trifling thèse excuses are, espe- 
cially as no person can possibly hâve anyjust reasoa 
for taking up arms against his country. But I shall 
say nothing of Caesar ; yet you must certainly con- 
fess, that the cause of that most destructive war 
was founded in your person. O wretched man ! if 
thou perceivest, more wretched if thou dost not 
perceive, that this is committed to history, that this 
stands on record, that no future âge will ever forget 
this fact ; that the consuls were expelled Italy, and 
with them Pompey, the light and ornament of the 
Roman empire ; that ail the consulars, whose health 
would permit them to join in that rout and fiight ; 
that the pretors, the pretorians, the tribunes of the 
people, a great part of the senate, the whole body 
of our youth ; in one word, that the republic was 
driven out and exterminated from its own habita- 
tions. As trees and plants therefore spring from 
seeds, so are you the seed of this most déplorable 
war. You are grieved that three Roman armies are 

* Thoagh C«Mr*a real motive to begin the civil war can be a aeeret 
to DO penmn who knows any thing of his Tioiory, yet it ia certain that 
Antony'a flight gave the immédiate jMretext to it. 
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eut ofF;* they were eut off by Antony. Ye lament 
the loss of many eminent citizens ; it was Antony 
that deprived you of them. The authority of this 
order is wounded; it is wounded by Antony. In 
short, ail the calamities we hâve beheld ever since, 
(and what calamities hâve we not beheld!) if we 
will reason right, were owing to Antony alone. As 
Helen was to the Trojans, so has Antony been the 
occasion of war, misery , and destruction to this state. 
The rest of his tribuneship was of a pièce with its 
beginning. He did every thing that the senate, 
wMle the constitution was unviolated, had taken care 
to prevent. But how villanous he was in the exer- 
cise of his villany you shall now hear. 

He restored many condemned persons, but never 
mentioned his uncle.f If he was severe, why not 
severe against allî if merciful, why not so to his 
own relations ? But, to pass over the rest, he has 
restored his playfellow Licinius Denticula, who was 
condemned for gaming, as if indeed it were unlaw- 
fui to play with a condemned person ; but this was 
done that what he lost by gaming, he might clear by 
the benefit of the law. What reason did you assi?a 
to the people of Rome why he should be restored ? 
An information had been granted against him, I sup- 
pose in his absence ; the affair determined without 
inquiring into the merits of the cause ; there was 
no express law against gaming ; he was overpowered 
by force and arms ; in a word, as was said of your 
uncle, the trial was influenced by money. None of 
thèse reasons was assigned ; but he was a good man, 
and a worthy citizen: that, too, is nothing to the 
purpose. Yet, as you allège that he was unjustly 
condemned, if this were true, I could forgive him : 

* Pompcy's, in the plains of Pharsalia ; AfVanius's, in Spain ; and 
Scipio's, in AfVica. 

t This was C. Antonius, who was consul wifhCicero; on theexpira< 
tien of his office, he had Macedonia assigned to him fbr his province ; ttir 
tbe maladministration of which he was im|)eached and brought to a trial, 
«nd, being fbund gailty, was condemned to perpétuai exile, 
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but he that restores the most abandoned of niankind, 
a m an that did not scmple playing at dice even in 
the forum, and condemned by the law against gaming. 
does he not evidently profess his own passion for it i 
Moreover, in the same tribuneship, when Cœsar, at 
his departure for Spain, delivered up Italy to-be 
trampled on by this fellow, what a progress did he 
make over the country ! what a review of the mu- 
nicipal towns ! I know that I am now treating of 
matters publicly talked of by ail ; and what I now 
say, or am about to say, is much better known to 
those who were then in Italy than to me, who was 
not. Yet I shall take notice of each particular fact, 
though ail I can say must fall short of what you 
know : for was ever so villanous, so base, so iofa- 
mous a conduct heard of in this world î 

A tribune of the people rode in a chariot ; lau- 
relled lictors went before him ; and an actress was 
carried about in an open sedan. As the inhabitants 
of the municipal towns, men of crédit, were obliged 
to meet her on the road, they saluted her, not by her 
known and theatrical name, but by the name of 
Volumnia. A chariot, full of harlots, foUowed ; his 
attendants were persons of the most infamous char- 
acters ; the slighted mother foUowed the mistress 
of her abominable son, as if she had been her 
daughter-in-law ; déplorable fruitfulness of an af- 
flicted woman ! Traces of his profligacy he left in 
ail our municipal towns, préfectures, colonies ; and, 
in a word, in ail Italy. It is difficult and dangerous, 
conscript fathers, to point out his other détestable 
deeds. He became a military man, and glutted 
himself with the blood of citizens very unlike him- 
self : he was fortunate, too, if a guilty person can 
be said to be fortunate. But as I must beware of 
reproaching his vétérans, and lest he should stir up 
their hatred against me, I shaU say nothing of the 
nature of the war : though, after ail, the case of the 
soldiers is widely différent from yours: they fol- 
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lowed ; you sought a leader. You returaed victori' 
ous from Thessaly to Brundusium with the légions.* 
There you did not kill me : a great favour, tnily ; for 
I confess you had it in your power ; though there 
was not one of those that were with you who did 
not think that you ought to spare me. For so 
great is the love of our country, that my person was 
sacred to your légions, because they remembered 
that by me their country had been preserved. But 
granting that you gave me what you did not take 
away ; and that I now enjoy life by your bounty, 
because you did not deprive me of it ; hâve your 
reproaches permitted me to view this favour in the 
li^t 1 used to do, especially as you could not but 
see that you must hear of thèse things again ? 

You came to Brundusium, to the very bosom and 
embraces of your little actress. How ! do not I 
speak truth î How wretched it is not to be able 
to deny what it is shameful to confess ! If you 
were not ashamed to expose yourself thus to the 
municipal towns, were you not ashamed to expose 
yourself to your vétéran army î For what soldier 
was there who did not see her at Brundusium ? 
who that was ignorant of her coming so many days* 
journey, to give you joy ? who that was not sorry 
he perceived so late what an infamous wretch ha 
foUowed? You made a second tour of Italy, ac- 
companied by the same actress : cruel and miséra- 
ble was the quartéring of your soldiers on the 
towns ; scandsdous the plunder of gold and silver, 
but chiefly of wine in the city. To this was added, 
that without the knowledge of Caesar, who was in 
Alexandria, Antony, by the fai^our of his friends, was 
appointed master of the horse.f Then he thought 

* After the battle of Pharaalia, Caraar sent back a gréai part of his 
army into Italy, under the command of Antony, and pursaed Pompey 
with the remainder of his forces. ' 

t Wlien the news of the battle of Pharsalia and of Pompey*s death 
reoched Rome, Cœsar was declared dictator a second time in his al>- 
■enco, and Antony his master of the horse. 
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he had a right to live publicly with Hippias, and to 
deliver the tributary horses to Sergius the player. 
He then chose the house of M. Piso, and not that 
which he now scandaiously possesses. Why should 
I publish his decrees, his rapaciousness, the estâtes 
he bestowed, and those which he violently seized t 
poverty compelled him to it ; to what hand to tura 
himseif he knew not. He was not as yet in pos- 
session of the large estate left him by L. Rubrius, 
and that left him by L. Turselius ; he had not as 
yet become ail of a sudden the heir of Pompey, and 
a great many others who were absent. • He was 
then obliged to live after the manner of robbers, 
having just as much as he could get by plunder. But 
let us pass over the instances of his enormous 
wickedness, and proceed to the shining parts of his 
character. 

Oaesar left Alexandria happy, in his own opinion ; 
but, in mine, he who renders his country unhappy 
must be misérable. At a public auction, before tne 
temple of Jupiter Stator, the goods of Pompey 
(oh wretched me ! my tears are indeed exhausted, 
but my heart is penetrated with grieO» the goods, I 
say, of Pompey the Great were put up by the dole- 
ful voice of a public crier. In this smgle instance 
did the city groan, forgetting her slavery; and 
though ail were possessed by fear, yet the groans 
of the Roman people found a free passage even 
from enthralled bosoms. While ail were filled 
with expectation to see who would be so impious, 
so frantic, so great an enemy to gods and men, as 
to dare to bid at this villanous sale, no one was 
found to hâve assurance enough but Antony ; which 
was the more remarkable as there were so many then 
présent who had assurance enough to do any thing 
else. There was only one person who durst ven- 
ture on what the most consummate impudence 
would hâve startled at. Did such stupidity then, 
or, to speak more properly, such madness» postes» 

Cic. Vol. IL— X 
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you, as not to' know, that being descended of such 
a family, by becoming a bidder in that place, and a 
bidder too for Pomp^y's goods, you rendered your- 
self odious and détestable to the Roman people ; and 
incurred, not only the présent, but the future resent- 
ment both of gods and men ? but how insolently 
that Yoracious monster seized on the goods of that 
man, whose courage rendered the Romans formida- 
ble, and whose justice made theni dear, to foreign 
nations ! 

Having, then, ail of a sudden, immersed himself 
in the wealth of this great man, he was transportée 
with joy : like the character in the play, he was 
poor this instant, and rich the next. But, as a cer- 
tain poet expresses it, I forget who, " What lightly 
comes, lightly goes.'* It is incredible, it is amazing, 
how he could possibly squander such immense 
wealth, I will not say m so few months, but days. 
Prodigious was the quantity of wine ; prodigious 
that of massy plate ; a rich wardrobe ; great variety 
of élégant and noble furniture, such as bespoke not 
luxury, but plenty : yet ail was dissipated in a few 
days. What Charybdis* so voracious l Charybdis 
do I say 1 if there ever was such a monster, she 
was only a single one : the océan itself, by heavens, 
seems scarce capable of swallowing up.so much 
wealth, so widely scattered, and situated in so many 
distant places, in so short a space of time. There 
was nothing shut up, nothing sealed, nothing com- 
mitted to writing. Whole cellars of wine were 
lavished on the most infamous wretches: some 
things became the plunder of actors, some of ac- 
tresses ; the house swarmed with gamesters and 
drunkards ; whole days were consumed in revelling, 

* Charybdis is a dangerous Whirlpool in the straits of Sicily, TÎëar the 
ooast of Taurominium, on the eastem aide of Demona. over-againsC 
Scylla, a fatal rock. Hence the proverb, " You strike on Scylla, en- 
deavouring to avoid Charybdis/' it being very hard for passengers to 
avoid the ooé or other of them. They are represented by the poets as 
hideom devooring roonsters. 
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and that in différent places ; to thèse things were fre- 
quently added great losses at gaming ; for Antony him- 
self was not always lucky. There you might hâve 
seen the beds of slaves covered with Pompey'9 
purple quilts of rich tapestry. Cease then to won- 
der, that ail thèse things were so soon dissipated. 
Such wild profusion must quickly hâve consumed, 
not only the wealth of one man, how great soever, 
but whole cities and kingdoms. Ëven his houses 
and gardens did this man swallow up. Consummate 
impudence ! And had you the assurance to enter 
that house 1 to cross that sacred threshold î to pré- 
sent your dauntless front before the household gods 
of that familyî Were you not ashamed to dwell 
so long in a house which none for a long time 
could behold, none could pass by, without shedding 
tears 1 a house in which, senseless as you are, not 
one single thing could afibrd you pleasure. 

Did you imagine you were entering your own 
house, when you beheld the beaks of ships and other 
naval spoils that adomed its porch î* It is impos- 
sible : for, senseless and inconsiderate as you are, 
yet still you know your friends, yourself, and what 
belongs to you. Nor indeed do I think it possible 
that you could, either awake or asleep, enjoy any 
tranquillity of mind : for, violent and frantic as you 
are, when the form of that extraordinary man pre- 
sented itself to your imagination, you must hâve 
been roused ont of your sleep with horror, and even 
hâve been often seized with phrensy when awake. 
As for me, I really pity its very walls and roofs : 
for what did that house ever behold but the greatest 
modesty, purity, and sanctity of manners? For 
Pompey, conscript fathers, as you very well know, 
was both eminent abroad, and to be admired at 

* The Romans, it would appear, had a great pride in omamenting 
their porches and the avenues to their houses. Pompey, having been 
•Mccessnil in the war againat the pirates, had his omameated with natal 
jipoUB. 
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home ; nor more to be commended for bis public 
conduct than for his domestic discipline : yet under 
bis roofs are brothels now instead of bed-diambers, 
and tippling shops instead of dining rooms. But 
Antony dénies ail this. Give over, give over making 
any inquirjr : he bas now become frugal ; he has 
divorced bis actress, according to tbe laws of the 
twelve tables ; be bas taken away bis keys îtom ber, 
and tumed ber out of doors. How excellent, bow 
wortby a citizen, tbe most commendable action of 
wbose wbole life is bis divorcing an actress ! But 
bow often does be talk of bis being botb consul and 
Antony ? tbat is to say, botb Antony and tbe vilest 
fellow breatbing; botb Antony and the greatest 
villain on eartb : for what else is meant by Antony? 
If any dignity were implied in the name, your grand- 
father, I suppose, would sometimes bave styled 
himself botb consul and Antony. Yet he never 
did : my coUeague, your uncle, would bave done the 
same, unless you are tbe only person of tbe name 
of Antony. But I pass over those faults, which are 
not peculiar to tbat character in which you bave 
harassed your country ; let me retum to tbat scène 
in which you were a principal actor : I mean the 
civil war, which was begun, contrived, and under- 
taken by your means. 

Your cowardice and your lust rendered you un- 
equal to this war. You had tasted, or rather swal- 
lowed down, the blood of your countrymen : in the 
battle of Pharsalia you led the van ; you had mur- 
dered L. Domitius, a man of the greatest quality and 
renown ; numbers tbat had escaped out of the battle, 
whom Caesar, as he did some others, would perhaps 
hâve saved, you had butchered, after pursuing them 
with tbe utmost cruelty. After which great and 
glorious exploits, why did you not foUow Caesar into 
Africa, especially as so great a part of the war still 
remained 1 In what favour were you with Caesar, 
after his retum from Africa î in what rank î When 
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général, you had been his questor ; when dictator, 
nis master of the horse ; you had beenthe manager 
of the war, the adviser of his cruelty, the partaker 
of thephmder, and by his will, as you yourself 
owned, named his heîr , but you were asked for the 
money you owed for the house, for the gardens, and 
for the rest of the purchase.* At first you answered 
with downright nerceness; and, that I may not 
always seem against you, what you said was almost 
just and équitable. " Caesar ask money of me ! 
why more than I should of him î has he conquered 
without meî that he could never hâve done. It 
was I who gave him a pretext for the civil war ; I 
who passed pemicious laws ; I who took up arms 
against the consuls and gênerais of the Roman 
people, against the senate and people of Rome, 
against our country gods, against our religion and 
property, and against our very country. Did he 
conquer for himself only î if the guilt is comm'on, 
why should not the booty be common tbo." You 
demanded only what was reasonable ; but what did 
that signify, while he was more powerful ? Turn- 
ing a deaf ear then to your speeches, he des- 
patched his soldiers to you and ;^our sureties ; and 
when you produced that famous inventory, ail of a 
sudden, what laughter did it occasion î That there 
should be so long a list of so many différent estâtes, 
and yet not a single article, excepting a part of 
Misenas, that the seller could cail his own. But 



* Antony bought Pompey's houaes in Rome and the neighbourbood, 
vrith ail their rich ftorniture, at Cassar's auction ; but tniating to hia 
luterest with Cœsar, and to the part which he had borne in advancing him 
to hia power, never dreamed of being obliged to pay for tham ; bat 
CaBaar, disgoated with his debaucheries and extravagance, resolved to 
show himaelf the sole master, nor sufiër any contradiction to his will ; 
accordingly be gave peremptory orders to L. Plancus. the pretor, to re- 
quire immédiate payment of Antony, or else to levy Uie money on hia 
sureties, according to tba ténor of their bond. This provoked Antony 
to such a degree, that, in tba height of his resentment, he is said to havs 
entered into a design of taking away Cssar's Ufe, of wbicb Cmut bim- 
lelfcomplained openly in the senate. 

X2 
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wretched was the appearance that sale maâë ; a few 
of Pompey's clothes, and those few sofled ; some of 
his silver plate, ail battered together ; some of his 
slaves, ail in rags ; se that we lamented there was 
any thing of his left for us to behold. The heirs of 
L. Rubrius, however, by an order of Caesar's, for- 
bade the sale. The knave was now at a nonplus ; 
whither to turn himself he knew not. At that very 
time an assassin, sent by this very man to Caesar's 
house, was apprehended with a dagger about him ; of 
which Caesar, inveighing openly against jrou in the 
senate, complained. Caesar went to Spain, having, 
on account of y our poverty, allô wed y ou a few days 
to make up your payment. You did not even then 
folio w him. Though so good a gladiator, did you 
receive your discharge so soonl* 

Need any one then be afraid of this man, who is 
80 very timorous in the parts he acts, that is, in 
making his own fortune? At last, however, to 
Spain he went ; but, he says, it was with danger 
that he went. How then did Dolabella contrive to 
go ? You either ought not to hâve espoused that 
cause, Antony, or, having espoused it, ought to hâve 
defended it to the last. Thrice did Caesar fight with 
his countrymen, in Thessaly, Africa, and Spain. In 
ail thèse battles Dolabella was présent; and in 
Spain he even received a wound. If you ask my 
sentiments, I approve not of his conduct ; but yet 

* When the gladiatore ended their combats, the victore had aeveral 
marks of favour conferred oa them. The most common rewards were 
the eap and the wand : the former was given only to such gladiators as 
were slaves, for a token of their obtaining freedom : the rudiSt which 
was a kind of rod or wand, seems to hâve been bestowed both on slaves 
and fVeemen : but with this différence, that it procured for the former no 
more than a discharge flrom any fUrther performance in public ; on which 
tliey commonly turned fencing-masters, spending their time in training 
vp yonng fencers : but the wand, when given to such persons as, being 
ftee, had hired themselves out for thèse shows, restored them to a flm 
M^oyment of their liberty. Both thèse sorts of discharged fencers, being 
excased from ftirther service, hung their arms in the temple of Hçreu- 
les, the patron of their profession, and were never called ont agâin witlk- 
out their consent. 
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the principles on which he acts only are to be 
condemnedj^is constancy deserves commendation. 
But who are you î Pompey's children first demanded 
to be restored to their country. Well, be it so; 
this, we grant, was a cause common to you with 
others. They likewise demanded the restitution of 
their gods, their altars, their property, and family 
estate, which you had seized. As thèse things 
were demanded by force of arms, by those who had 
a right to them by law (though in such violent pro- 
ceedings there can be no justice), yet still it was 
very justifiable for the intruder on Pompey's estate 
to fight against Pompey's heirs. Were not you 
vomiting amid your riotous feasts at Narbonne, 
while Dolabella was fighting for you in Spain î But 
how did you retum from Narbonne ? Yet Antony 
asks why I retumed so suddenly from my tour. I 
hâve lately explained to you, conscript fathers, the 
reason of my retum ; I was willing to hâve done 
some service to my country, if possible, before the 
first of January. But, as to the question how I re- 
tumed, I answer, in the first place, by day, and not 
by night ; in the next place, with a gown and shoes, 
without either nattens or a short cloak. But you 
look on me witn an angry eye, methinks. Surely 
you would be glad to be friends with me, if you knew 
how much ashamed I am of your infamous behaviour, 
of which you yourself are not in the least ashamed. 
Of ail the scandalous actions among men, never did 
I see, never did I hear, of any that surpassed this ; 
that you, who looked on yourself as master of the 
borse, who next year intended suing for, or rather 
demanding, the consulship, should post through ail 
the municipad towns and colonies of Gaul, in which 
we used to solicit for the consulship, while it was 
solicited, and not demanded, in pattens and a short 
«loak. 

But observe the levity of the man. Having come 
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to the Red Rocks* about the tenth hour of the day, 
he slunk into a tipplin^ shop, and coDcealing him- 
self there, drank hardtill night : then, driving to the 
city in his chaise, as fast as he could, he came to 
his own house ail muffled up. "Who are you," 
fiays the porter. " A letter-carrier from Marcus," 
replies the other. On this he is immediately intro- 
duced to the lady on whose account he came, and 
gives her a letter, which she reads with tears ; for 
it was indeed very tenderly written. The substance 
of it was, that he would hâve nothing more to say 
to the actress ; that he had laid aside ail affection 
for her, and transferred it to his dear Fulvia. She 
continued shedding tears very plentifully : the ten- 
der-hearted man could no longer support it ; he un- 
muffled his head, and flew to her arms. Infamous 
man ! (for what else can 1 call you î a more proper 
£pithet I cannot find out,) was it then that a woman 
might unexpectedly, by your suddenly discovering 
yourself, see that you filled the city with noc- 
turnal alarms, and àll Italy with terror for so many 
days?t At your own house, indeed, you might 
allège that love was the cause of your coming ; 
but abroad there was a more scandalous reason, and 
it was this, lest L. Plancus| should distress your 
sureties. But on being brought into the assembly 
by the tribune of the people, when you answered 

* This was a small village, sitaated between Rome and Veii, in th« 
Cassian way. 

t During Cœsar's stay in Spain, Antony set forward fVom Italy to jmj 
bis compliments to him there, or to meet him at least on the road in his 
retum towards home; but when he had made about haïr of the joumey, 
he met with some despatches, which obliged him to turn back in tdl 
haste to Rome. This raised a new alarm in the city, and especially 
among the Pompeians, who were afraid that Cœsar, having now sub- 
dued ail opposition, was resolved, af\er the manner of former conquerom, 
to take his revenge in cool blood on ail his adversaries ; and had sent 
Antony back, as the most proper instrument to exécute some orders of 
chat sort. 

t This L. Plancus was brother to Munatius Plancus. an intimate flrioul 
if Cicero*! ; and to whom several of bis lettçrs are addressed. 
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that you were come on account of your private 
affairs, you became the jest even of the populace. 

But we hâve dwelt too long on trifles, let us now 
proceed to things of greater importance. When 
Caesar was returning from Spain, you were the most 
forward of ail others in meeting him ; you went and 
returaed very expeditiously, to let him see, that if 
you were not brave, you were at least active. By 
8ome means or other, you got again into his good 
grâces. But this was Cœsar's true character; if 
he knew a m an in indigent circumstances, and over- 
whelmed with debt, if he was at the same time an 
infamous and enterprising fellow, he readily received 
him into his friendship. Having thèse qualifications 
then to recommend you, he ordered you to be returned 
consul, even along with himself. I do not complain 
of Dolabella, who was then encouraged to stand for 
it, was persuaded and deluded. How perfidious the 
foehaviour of you both was to Dolabella in that affair 
can be a secret to none. Cœsar prompted him to 
sue for it ; but appropriated and transferred to him- 
self what was thus promised and accepted of ; and 
you concurred in this pièce of treachery. The first 
of January comes ; we are forced into the senate- 
house: Dolabella inveighed much more copiously 
and severely against this fellow than I do now.* 
But when he grew angry, good gods ! what did he 
not say î When Cœsar first of ail declared, that 
before he set out, he would give orders that Dola- 

* Cvsar had promised the consalship to Dolabella, but. contrary t9 
expeclation, took it to himseir. This was contrived by Antony, who, 
Jealous of Dolabella, as a rival in Cnaar's ftvour, wa« eonstantly suj- 

gesting somewbat to his disadvantage, and labourinf to create a dim- 
ence or him in Cssar. Dolabella was sensibly touehed with the affiroot, 
and eame fhll of indignation to ibe senate, where, not daring to vent hia 
spleen on CsBsar, he entcrtained the assembly with a severe speech against 
Antony, which drew on many wann and angry worda between Uiem ; 
till Omar, to end the diapute, promised tp resign theconsulship to Dola- 
bella, before ha wem to the Parthian war; bat Antony protested, that, 
bv hia aathorlty aa augor, ba would distorb that elaetion, whenaFer H 
maald be attemptad. 
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bella should be consul ; yet they deny this man fo 
hâve been a king, though he always talked and acted 
in this manner : but when Caesar said so, this worthy 
augur told us, that, being invested with the priest- 
hood, he had power by his auspices of stoppiug or 
rendering void the élections, and he declared sol- 
emnly that he would exert this power. Now, ob- 
serve herc, in the first place, the wonderful stupidity 
of the man : for how ! had y ou not been augur, and 
yet been consul, would hâve been less able to do 
that which you said you were empowered to do by 
your sacerdotal authority ? you could hâve done it 
more easily : for we hâve only the right of declaring'; 
the consuls, and even the other magistrates, hâve 
that of inspection. Well, let this be considered only 
as a slip (and, indeed, considération cannot be ex- 
pected from one who is always drunk) ; but observe 
nis impudence. He declared in the senate, many 
months before, that he would either put a stop to 
Dolabella^s élection by the auspices, or do that 
which he has since done. Can any man foresee 
what defect there will be in the auspices, uniess he 
has determined to observe them î* Now this is not 
allowed by our laws, while the comitia are holding; 
and if any augur has observed them, he ought to 
déclare them, not while the comitia are holding, but 
before. But his ignorance and impudence go hand 
in hand ; he neither knows what becomes an augur, 
nor does what is consistent wi th decency . RecoUect 
his consulate from that day to the ides of MarCh. 
Was ever beadle more submissive, more fawning î 
He could do nothing of himself ; he asked every 
thing: and thrusting his head into his colleague's 
litter behind, he petitioned for gratuities which he 
afterward made vénal. 

* When the augur, in the exécution of his office, was to observe the 
tieavens, he went up on some high place ; took the augurai -staff (which 
was a sort of crosier bent at oiie end) in bis hand, and marked out the 
four quarters of the heavens with it. Then he turned to the east, and m 
this situation waited for a aign, by thunder, Ughtning, birds, or tbe winâ. 
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The day for Dolabella's élection cornes ; the lots 
of the prérogative century are drawn : he remains 
quiet.* They are declared ; still he is silent. The 
nrst class is called ; their vote is reported : then, as 
usual, the second class is called to vote : ail this was 
donc in less time than I hâve taken up in relating it. 
When the business was over, this worthy augur (y ou 
would hâve thought him another Laelius) called out, 
" Adjoum." Unparalleled impudence ! what had 
you seen ? what had you perceived î what had you 
heard î You neither then said, nor now say, that 
you were observing the heavens. There was that 
defect, therefore, which so far back as the first of 
January you had foreseen and foretold. I trust in 
heaven then you hâve belied the auspices to your 
own destruction, rather than that of your country. 
You inspired the Roman people with religions scru- 
ples : as augur, you made a déclaration of the aus^ 
pices to an augur ; as consul, to a consul, ni say 
no more on this subject, lest I should seem to shake 
the acts of Dolabella, which must necessarily some 
time or other be brought before our collège. But 
attend to the arrogance and insolence of the man* 
As long as you pleased, Dolabella was unduly elected ; 
and again, when you altered your mind, he was created 
with regular auspices. If, when an augur déclares 
in the words you declared in, the words signify no- 
thing, confess that when you called out, " Adjourn," 
you were drunk : if there is any significancy in thèse 
words, I désire you, as a brother augur, to show mei^ 

* By the institution of the comitia centuriata, Servins TuUins seei^tly 
conveyed the whole power from the commons; for the centuries of tho 
first and richest class being called out Arsr, wbo were three more in 
number than ail the rest put together, if they ail agreed, as generally 
they did, the bomness waa already decided, and the other classes were 
nradless and InsigniAcant. The commons, in the time of the fïee state, 
tn rectify this disadvantage, obtained, that before they proeeeded to voting 
tny matter at thèse comuia, that century shonld give their suffrages fini 
on whom it fell hy lot, with the name of " prérogative century.^ Tl» 
other eentnriet were called ou accordiag io their proper places. 
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what it is. But, lest I should pass over one of the 
most beautiful of Antony's numerous exploits, let 
me proceed to the festival of the Lupercalia.* 

He is no h3rpocrite, conscript fathers ; it is évident 
that he is now touched ; he sweats, he grows pale : 
let him do what he pleases, provided he does net 
vomit, as he did in the Minutian portico. What 
apology can be made for so scandadous an action ? 
I should 'be glad to hear, that I may see what are 
the fruits of the Leontine fields, and of the large 
wages he paid his rhetoric-master. Your colleague 
sat in the rostra, arrayed in a purple robe, on a throne 
of gold, with a crown on his head. You went up 
to him; you approached his throne (though you 
were a Lupercal,t you ought to hâve remembered 
that you were likewise a consul) ; you produced a 
diadem. A gênerai groan issued frora the whole 
forum. Whence had you that diadem ? you did not 
pick it up in the streets, but brought from home the 
premeditated, the concerted mischief. You put it 
on his head amid the groans of the people ; he re- 
jected it with universal aj^lause. You then, villain, 
were the only person, who, after having established 
tyranny , wanted to hâve your colleague your master ; 

* This festival was celebrated on the flfleenth of February. The cere^ 
moaies observed in it were of a very singolar nature. First, two goot» 
and a dog were killed ; then the foreheads of two young men of distinc- 
tion were touched with the bloody knife, and they were to laugh whea 
they were thus touched. When tliis was done, the skins of the victinui 
were eut into thongs and whips for the young men ; who, armed in this 
manner, and covered only with a pair of drawers, ran about the city and 
the fiolds, striking ail they met. The young married women suffered 
theraselves lo be struck by them, and believed those strokes were a belp 
to firuitAUness. 

t Cœsar received firom the senate the most extravagant honours, botb 
human and divine, which flattery could invent. Among the other com- 
pliments that were paid to him, there was a new fratemity of Lupereft 
histituted to his honour, and called by his name ; of which Antony wm 
tbe head. C»sar, in his triamphal robe, seated himself in the rostra, in 
a golden chair, to see the diversion of the running ; where, in the midst 
of their sport, the consul Antony, at the head of his naked crew, mad» 
him the ofibr of a régal diadem, and attempted to put it on bis hwA, 
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and at the same time made trial what the Roman 

Eeople would endure, fiut you likewiso applied to 
is compassion, and threw yourself as a suppliant at 
hisfeet: for what favour î thatyoumightbeaslavél 
This you should hâve asked for yourself alone, who 
hâve lived from your childhood in such a manner 
as to bear any thing, as to serve tamely : from usj 
surely, or the people of Rome, you had no such com- 
mission. O that inimitable éloquence of yours, when 
you harangned the people naked ! what could be more 
scandalous than this ? what more shameful 1 what 
more worthy of the severest punishment 1 Do you 
expect that I am to sting you î If you hâve not lost 
ail feeling, this speech must wound, must harrow np 
your soûl. I am afraid lest I should lessen the glory 
of the greatest of men ; yet the anguish of my som 
will not suffer me to be silent : what can be more 
shameful than that he should live, who bestowed a 
royal diadem, when ail confess that he was justly 
slain who rejected it ? he even ordered it to be 
entered in the public acts, at the time of the Luper* 
calia, that " M. Antony, the consul, by command of 
the people, offered kingly power to C. Caesar, par» 
petual dictator, but that Caesar refused it." NoW| 
indeed, I am not in the least surprised that you dis« 
turb the public tranquillity ; that you not only hâte 
the city, but the light of the sun ; and that you live 
with the most abandoned ruffians, not only voluptu<« 
ously, but without any manner of reflection. For 
where can you set your foot in time of peace ? what 
refuge can you hâve in laws and statutes, which you 
hâve done your utmost to abolish by introducintf 
régal authority î Was L. Tarquinius then banishedl 
was Sp. Cassius, Sp. Melius, M. Manlius, put to 
death for this, that so many âges after, contrary to 
ail law, a king should be set up at^Rome by M. An* 
tony ? But let us return to the auspices. 

Let me ask you how you would hâve behaved in 
the business which Caesar was to hâve transacted in 

Cw. Vol. IL— Y 
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the senate on the ides of March.* I was told indeed 
that you came prepared, because you thought I would 
speak about the fictitious auspices, which yet there 
was a necessity of obeying. The fortune of the 
people of Rome prevented the transactions of that 
day ; but did the death of Caesar destroy the judg- 
ment you passed coucerning the auspices ? But I 
hâve touched on a juncture, which I must speak con- 
ceming before I go on with what I had begun ta 
treat of. How you fled, how you trembled on that 
day l how the consciousness of your guilt made you 
despair of life, while out of the gênerai rout you con- 
veyed yourself privately to your own house, by the 
favour of those who meant that you should be safe, 
coidd you hâve had discernment enough to perceive 
it 1 O my vainly unerring foresight of future events ! 
I told those brave deliverers of ours in the capitol, 
when they desired me to go and exhort you to the 
defence of the state, that while you were afraid, you 
would promise every thing; but as soon as your 
appréhensions were over, that you would act like 
yourself.f Therefore, while the other consulars 
went backward and forward, I remained fixed in my 
purpose ; I neither saw you on that nor the foUow- 



* When Cœsar had prepared every ihing for his expédition against the 
Parthians, before his departure he resolved to hâve the régal title con- 
ferred on htm by the senate, who were too sensible of his power, and 
obaeqttious to his will, tadeny him any thing ; and to make it the more 
palatable at the same time to the people, he caused a report to be indus- 
triously propagated through the city, of ancient prophecles found in the 
SibylDne books, that the Parthians could not be conquered, but by a 
king ; on the strength of which, Cotta, one of the guardians of thèse 
books, was to move the senate to decree the title of king to him. As thi» 
was to be part of the senate's business on the occasion hère nientioned, 
Cicero asks Antony what he would hâve done in the affair. 

t Brutus, deceived by Antony's artful conduct, immediately after Cœ- 
■ar's death, had conceived hopes of him, and proposed sending a deputa- 
tion to him to exhort him to measures of peace. Cicero remoiistratetf 
against tbis, for the reasons he hère assigns, and could not be prevaiîcd 
on to bear a part in the dcputation ; so ihai while the oiher consular 
■enators were going fbrward and backward as mediaiors between Antony 
and the conspirators, Cicero remained ûxed in his purpose, and did noi 
Antbny fdr the firsl twn days aft«r Caesar's death. 
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ing day; nor did I think it possible that a union 
could be established by any ties whatsoever, between 
the best of citizens and the most inveterate enemy 
of the state. Three days after I came to the temple 
of Tellus, and indeed unwillingly, as ail the avenues 
to it were blocked up by armed men. What a day, 
Mark Antony, was that for you î though you sud- 
denly became my enemy, yet I pity you, because 
you are an enemy to yourself. 
^^ Immortal gods ! how good, how great a man you 
might hâve been, could you hâve preserved a due 
remembrance of that day ! We might hâve had a 
peace, that was sealed by a noble youth, the son of 
M. Antony, and grandson of M. Bambalio. Though 
fear made you good for a while, yet the restraint was 
soon removed; that audaciousness which never 
déserts you when fear is absent rendered you a vil- 
lain. And even at that time, when men thought best 
of you, though I still differed from them, you wick- 
ediy presided at the tyrant's funeral, if a funeral it 
might be called.* Yours was that beautiful pane- 
gyric, yours that pity, yours that exhortation. You, 
you, I say, kindled those firebrands with which his 
body was half-consumed, and those by which the 
house of L. Bellienus was set on fîre and burnt 
down.f You it was who let loose on us the rage of 
those abandoned villains, for the most part slaves, 
who m we were obliged to repel by force and vio- 
lence. Yet, as if your foulness had been wiped off, 
the foUowing days you made some noble decrees in 
the Capitol, that after the ides of March no bill for 

* Antony procured a decree ofthe sonate for allowing a public flineral 
to Cœflar, as being the best opportimity orinflaming the soldiers and the 
populace, and raisin j; some commotions to the disadvantage of therepnb- 
fican caase, in which he succeeded so well that Rmtus and Cassius had 
no small difficolty to défend their lives and housea froax the violence of 
his mob. 

t The populace, exeited by the spectacle of Cœsar's body, and the élo- 
quence 01 Antony, who made the Ornerai oration, committed numberleM 
acte of violence ; and, among ochers, atiC flre to Uie boiue of ihli B«1U»> 
Btw, who was a aenaloir. 
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immunities or favours should be fixed up. You 
yourself mentioned the exiles ; you know what you 
said concerning immunities. But, what was best of 
ail, you banished the name of dictator for ever from 
the state ; by which action you seemed to hâve con- 
ceived such an aversion to royalty, as to be désirons 
of taking away ail appréhensions of it, on account 
of the last dictator. To others the state seemed to 
be settled, but very différent were my sentiments ; 
for, while you were at the helm, I dreaded a uni- 
versai wreck. Was I then mistaken ? or could he 
any longer be unlike himself î Bills were stuck up 
ail over the capilol, even while you stood looking 
on : immunities were granted, not only to sinffle per- 
sons, but to whole states. The freedom of Rome 
was not now conferred on individuals, but on whole 
provinces. If thèse acts therefore remain, conscript 
fathers, which, if the constitution subsists, cannot 
remain, you hâve lost whole provinces; and not 
only your revenues, but the whole power of Rome 
must sink by this domestic traffic. 

What is become of the five millions of money 
which appeared by the books to be in the temple 
of Ops î Fatal indeed were his treasures ; but yet 
if they must not be restored to those to whom they 
belonged, they were such as might free us from our 
taxes. But how could you, who on the ides of March 
owed above thirty thousand pounds, pay off such a 
debt before the first of April ? why should I mention 
an infinité number of writings and notes î Innume- 
rable indeed were the favours which, not without 
your knowledge, were purchased by différent per- 
sons ; but one famous decree, concerning King Deio- 
tarus, the faithful friend of the Roman people, was 
stuck up in the capitol ;* at the sight of which there 

* Deiotaras waa king of Galatia, and a (kithnil ally of Rome. For his 
•dherence to Ponipey be wa» deprived of part of bia dominiona by Csaar, 
at whoae death his agents at Rome bargaiiied with Aniony for the aam 
of eighty thousand pounds to restore the good old king to his dominioiui 
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vvas not a person that could refrain from laiighing, 
though under the deepest concern ; for was ever 
one man a greater enemy to another than Caesar 
was to Deiotarus î whom he hated as much as he 
did this order, as he did the Roman knights, the in- 
habitants of Marseilles, and ail who had the interest 
of their country at heart. King Deiotarus then 
became the favourite of a man when dead, from 
whom when alive he could never obtain the least 
favour or justice, either présent or absent. While 
Caesar was alive he prosecuted Deiotarus, who enter* 
tained him at his court, fieeced him, extorted money 
from him, placed one of his Greek attendants over 
his dominions, and took away Armenia from him, 
which had been given him by the senate : ail this, 
while on earth he deprived him of, after his death 
he restored. But what words did he make use of 
to justify such a proceedingî One while he says 
that it seems reasonable to him ; another, not un- 
reasonable. A strange way of talking ! but Caesar 
never said that any thing seemed reasonable to him 
which we asked for Deiotarus ; for whose interest I 
always appeared in his absence. A promissory note 
for above seventy-eight thousand pounds, without 
my knowledge, or that of any of the king's friends, 
was, by his ambaseadors — good men indeed, but un- 
experieneed— -drawn up in Fulvia's apartment, where 
many other things hâve been, and still are, pros- 
tituted to sale. I think you sliould consider well 
what you are to do with this note : for the king^; of 
himself, without having recourse to any of Caesar's 
papers, as soon as he heard of his deatp, recovered 
what belonged to him by his own bravery. As he 
was a wise prince, he knew well that what tyrants took 
away the mjured party, on the death of the tyrant, 
had a right to recover. No lawyer then, not even 

again. But In th\» lit wm tefbrefaand with tbem ; for Im no wùOfaw 
hMxd of Cmai's death than ka aeisMd by força on wbal ha bfà baaii 
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that fellow who is employed as a lawyer by none 
but you, and who advised yoii to this step, prétends 
that his note gives y ou a title to what was recov- 
ered before it was granted ; for he did not buy it of 
you, but was in possession of it before you sold him 
what was his own. He acted like a nian ; we like des- 
picable poltroons : for we detest the tyrant» and yet 
défend his acts. 

Why then should I mention the numberless mémo- 
randums and notes of hand ? which several persons 
even make it their business to counterfeit, and sell 
as publicly as if they were gladiators' bills. Hence 
it is that such prodigious heaps of money are now 

ëiled up at his huuse, that it is weighed out, not told. 
lut how blind is avarice ! A bill is lately stuck up, 
by which the richest cities of Crète are exempted 
from taxes ; and it is decreed, that after the procon> 
sulate of M. Brutus, Crète shall be no longer a prov- 
ince. Are you in your sensés î ought you not to 
be bound î Can Crète, by any decree of Cœsar's, 
be made free, after the proconsulate of Brutus, when 
Brutus had nothing to do with Crète while Caesar 
was alive î But lest you should think there is no- 
thing in this, you hâve, by the traffic of such a 
decree, actually lost the province of Crète. In a 
word, never was any thing bought that Antony is 
not ready to sell. Did Caesar, too, pas» the law con- 
cerning exiles which you stuck upî 1 insuit no 
man on his misfortune ; 1 only complain, in the 
firA place, that they whose case Caesar thought to 
be différent hâve been scandalously put on a foot- 
ing as to their return from banishment : in the next 
place, I cannot perceive why you should not extend 
this favour to ail ; for there are not above three or 
four excepted. Why should not those who are in- 
volved in the same calamity be equally the objects 
of your compassion? why do you treat them as you 
do your uncle, whom you wouid not pardon when 
you pardoned the rest — whom you urged, howeveri 
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to stand for the censorship, and drew up a pétition 
for that purpose, which excited both the laughter and 
indignation of niankind î but why did not you hold 
that comitiaî was it because a tribune of the peo- 
ple declared that it thundered to the left î* When 
your own interest is concerned, the auspices are 
considered as nothing ; when that of your friends, 
then you are strictly religions. What ! did you not 
désert him, when he put up for being a sepiemvir îf 
But he asked for his money ; what were you afraid 
of î lest you could not refuse to pay him, 1 suppose, 
if he was once restored. You loaded a man with 
ail manner of reproaches, whom you ought to hâve 
revered like a father, had you had the least spark 
of filial piety. His daughter,J your own cousin, you 
turned away, having iîrst looked ont and bargained 
for another match. Yet this was not enough ; you 
defamed a woman of the strictest honour. Could 
any thing be added to this î yes, you went farther 
still. You had the assurance to say on the first of 
January, in a full senate, where your uncle was 
présent, that the ground of your enmity to Dolabella 
was your having found out that he attempted to de- 
bauch your cousin and wife. Who can détermine 
which was greatest on this occasion, your impu- 
dence in the senate, your villany against Dolabella, 
your indelicacy before your father, or your cruelty 
m using such base and unbecoming lauguage against 
an uufortunate lady î 

* When tbunder vm heard to the left it vitm eoneulered a baiipy 
pre8aKe.on every other occasion but that of holding tbe comilia, when 
Il was deemed an unhappy one. 

t Severi conimiMioneni, called the teptemviri^ were appointad ftyr 
taViiig care ofthe feaou appotiiied in honour o( the goda. Il ia piobtUt, 
bowMTer, that Cicero bere meaiis one of the aev«n comini#«ioiiera •!► 
iKùnied, aAer Cmar*8 deatb, for dividing the Campanian and Laontlm 
Iand«. 

X Antony*! déclaration iXaf. the g round of bis quarrel wiih Dolabella 
waa hia attempt to aeduoe hia wife Antonia, the daugliier uf hia unrla, 
waa probably wlthout aiiv Ibundailon, and contrived only to eolour bla 
divorce wiUi lier, aud liia laie manrl^ge wUh Fulvii, Uie wldow of 
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But let lis return to the notes of hand. How came 
you to take thèse things under your cognizance ? 
for Caesar's acts were confîrmed by the senate for 
the sake of peace ; at least what Caesar enacted, not 
what Antony says he enacted. Whence are they 
issued ? by whose authority are they produced î if 
fictitious, why are they approved of 1 if genuine, why 
are they exposed to sale î But it was agreed on, 
that from the first of June the consuls should, with 
assistants, take cognizance of Caesar's acts. Who 
were thèse assistants ? whom did you ever summoat 
what kalends of June did you wait for? Those, 
when having made a tour through ail the colonies 
of the vétérans, you returned to Rome attended by 
armed men ? what a glorious tour that was of yours 
in the months of April and May, when you attempted 
to settle a colony at Capua !* how you left that 
place, or rather how near you were never to bava 
lefl it, we ail know. You threaten that city. I 
wish you would proceed so far, as that the " near** 
I just now mentioned may be no longer necessary. 
But what a noble progress that was of yours ! why 
should I mention your grand entertainments, or your 
excessive drinking? The one was your loss, the 
other ours. When the lands of Campania were ex- 
empted from taxes, that they mightbe divided among 
the soldiers, we thought a deep wound was given to 
the constitution ; but you divided them among your 
fellow-debauchees and gamesters. Actors and ac- 
tresses, I say, conscript fathers, are now settled in 
the territories of Campania. Why should I now 
complain of the Leontine lands? and yet thèse ter- 
ritories were once a rich inheritance to the Roman 
peuple, and brought in a large revenue to the public 
treasury. Three thousand acres to a physician, as 

• 

* Antony, in order to engage the vétéran soldiers to his service, wanted 
to give thenn the Capuan lands, and to settle a new colony there. H« 
went to Capna, in order to divide the lands ; but the inbabiiants ouute • 
tigoious rsaistonoa, utd bad aUxMat pat him lo deatb. 
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if he could hâve made you sound ; two thousand to 
a rhetoric-m aster, as ifiie could possibly hâve made 
you éloquent. But let us return to your journey, 
.and to Italy. 

You settled a colony at Casilinum, where Cssar 
had settled one before. You consulted me indeed 
by letters concerning Capua (I should hâve returned 
you the same answer as to Casilinum), whether you 
could lawfully introduce a new colony iuto a place 
where a colony had been already settled. 1 denied 
that a new colony could lawfully be introduced 
while a colony that was settled by proper auspices 
was unimpaired; but I wrote you word that new 
plant ers might be added to the former. But you, 
elated with pride, and disregardin^ ail the laws of 
auspices, settled a colony at Casilinum, where one 
had been planted a few years before, that you might 
raise a standard, and drive round a plough whose 
share almost grazed on the gâte of Capua, that you 
niight lessen the territory of a flourishing colony. 
From this violation of what was sacred, you flew to 
the Cassinian estate of M. Varro,* a man of the 
greatest honour and integrity. By what right î with 
what face 1 The same, you will say, with which 
you seized on the estâtes of the heirs of L. Rubrius 
and L. Turselius ; with which you thrust yourself 
into a great many other possessions. You bought 
this estate at a sale, you will say ; let the sale be 
légal, let the bills be légal, provided they be Caesar's, 
iiot your own ; those by which you were a debtor, 
not those by which you cleared yourself. But who 
can say that Varro^s Cassinian estate was sold ? who 
ever saw that sale 1 who heard the voice of the auc- 
tioneer ? You say that you sent a person to Alex- 

* Varro waa a aenator ofthe flret distinction, bol h for biitli and merlt 
— Cicero*s intimate friend, and esteemed ilie most l«arned man ofRoRie. 
He had served aa Pompey'a lieutenant in Spain, in the beginniug of tiM 
war; but, itier ihe defoat of Afraniua and Petraitw, quitted Uie jjnk^ 
•iou of arniffi and retired to bia studios. 
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andria to buy it of Caesar ; for it would hâve been 
too long, it seems, to wait till he himself should 
corne to Rome. But who ever heard (and yet there 
was no man for whose welfare the public was more 
concerned) that any part of Varro's estate was se- 
questered ? yet if it should appear that Caesar wrote 
to you to restore it, what eau be said bad enough of 
such monstrous impudence ? Remove those swords 
a httle which are now before our eyes, and you 
shall instantly see the différence between CaBsar's 
authority for ordering a sale, and your audacioas 
presumption ; for not only the proprietor of that 
estate, but any friend, neighbour, guest, or steward 
of his shall hâve it in his power to drive you 
from it. 

Yet for how many days did you shamefully revel 
in that villa î from the third hour there was nothing 
but drinking, gaming, and vomiting. O uufortunate 
d welling, what a différent master was there ! though, 
how can he be called the master î yet how unlike 
its former possessor ! For M. Varro intended it 
should be a retreat for study, and not a haunt for 
lewdness. In that villa, what was formerly the sub- 
ject of conversation î what of méditation? what 
was committed to writingî — The constitution of 
Rome, the monuments of our ancestors, every sub' 
ject of learning and philosophy. But while you 
were tenant there, for you were not master, nothing 
was to be heard but the noise of drunkards ; the 
pavements floated, the walls were stained with wine ; 
free-born youths of Uberal éducation were con- 
founded with the worst of characters, and matrons 
with abandoned women. People came from Cas- 
sinum, Aquinum, and Interamna,* to pay you their 

* Cassinum was a town of Campania, now called Monte Cassina 
Aqainum was a town or ihe Ijatina, near Samnium ; it was tbe place 
ofJuveiial's blrih, and is now called Aquino. Interamna was a town 
of Campania, not far firom Aqainum ; it derived its name flrom its rttua* 
tion, betweea Um liyers Melpis and Liris. 
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compliments; not one was admitted. And this 
indeed was right ; for the ensigns of consular dig- 
nity were disgraced by so infumous a fellow. In 
his return from thence to Rome, when he came to 
Aquinum, great numbers (for it is a populous town) 
came out to meet him ; but he was carried through 
the streets in a covered litter, as if he had been 
dead. The inhabitants of Aquinum acted foolishly ; 
yet what could they do, they lived on the road î But 
what shall we say of the Anagnini ? who, though they 
lived off the road, yet came down and complimented 
him, as if he had been really a consul. It is incredi- 
ble to relate, yet ail agrée that he returned no com- 
pliments ; which is the more surprising, as he had 
two inhabitants of Anagni in his train, Mustela and 
Laco : the one an exceUent fencer, the other an ex- 
cellent drinker. Why should I mention the threats 
and abuses he threw out ag^inst the Sidicinians ? 
He oppressed the inhabitants of Puteoli, for putting 
themselves under the patronage of C. Cassius, the 
Bruti ; which they certainly did from principle, from 
inclination, from friendship, and affection ; not from 
dread and terror, which forced them to foUow you 
and Basilus,* whom nobody would choose as clients^ 
much less as patrons. 

In the mean time, during your absence, what a 
glorious day was that to your colleague, when he 
demolished that monument in the forum which you 
used to worship ! at the news of which, we are told 
by those who were présent, you fainted away. What 
happened after that I know not ; I suppose fear and 
the dread of arms then prevailed. You drew your 
colleague down from that glorious height to which 
his merit had raised him, and rendered him, not so 
bad as yourself indeed, but surely very unlike to 
Dolabella. But what was your return from thence 

* Tbifl BmUim, U MeoM, was a peraon ofa very inftmoas charaeter* 
and a fnat temporiser; a« anpeara flrom bis jcRhlog Fooipey io Uieoiva 
wuê, and afterward aaeoriailng. himaelf wttb AMony. 
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to Rome î what confusion was the whole cîty thrown 
into î We remembered Cinna too powerful ; wo had 
seen Sylla afterward tyrannizinpr ; and had just 
beheld the usurpation of Caesar. Thèse had swords 
perhaps, but they were sheathed, and few in num- 
ber. But on that occasion, how détestable and how 
great were the barbarities you committed ! Battal- 
ions of soldiers, with swords in their hands, followed 
vou ; and we saw litters carried along fiUed with 
bucklers. But thèse objects, coiiscript fathers, were 
so fréquent ànd so familiar to us that we became 
quite insensible to them. On the first of June, 
wheu we would hâve met in the senate, accord* 
ing to appointnient — struck with sudden fear, each 
of us fled. But he who neither wanted a senate, 
nor wished for the counsels of any person, but 
rather rejoiced at our departure, immediately pat 
in exécution those wonderful acts of his. He who 
had defended Caesar's notes while he could gain any 
thing by it abolished Caesar's laws, and those sahi- 
tary ones, that he might overthrow the constitution. 
He prorogued the number of years for holding prov- 
inces ; and this m an, who ought to hâve been the 
defender of Caesar's acts, repealed them ; both those 
of a public and those of a private nature. In public 
aff tirs nothing is of more weight than a law ; in 
private, nothing of greater force than a will. Some 
îaws he abolished without promulgation ; others he 
stuck up, that he might abolish those already pro- 
mulged. He made a will of no effect which is 
always valid even aniong the meanest citizens. The 
statues and pictures which Caesar, together with his 
garde ns, had left as a legacy to the Roman people, 
he carried off, partly to Pompey's gardens, partly to 
Scipio's country seat. 

And are you watchful over Caesar's memory î do 
you love him even in the grave î what higher hon- 
our could he possibly attain to than to hâve a shrine, 
an image, a pavilion, and a priesti As Jupiter, as 
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Mars, as Romolus then hâve their priests, is M. An- 
tony priest to the deified Caesar 1 why do you stop 
hère ? why are not you consecrated î appoint aday : 
look out for some person to consecrate you ; we 
are coUeagnes, nohody will oppose it. Détestable 
wretch, whether considered as the priest of a tyrant 
or of a dead man ! I ask you, then, whether you 
know what a day this is ? are you ignorant that 
yesterday was the fourth day of the Roman games 
in the circus? that you yourself proposed to the 
people that a fifth should be dedicated to Cœsar t 
Why then are we not in our proper robes 1* why 
do we sufier an honour conferred on Cœsar, by your 
law, to be neg]ected ? Can you, who hâve suffered 
a day to be profaned by adding supplications, deny 
him shrines 1^-either destroy religion in every re- 
spect, or maintain it in ail. You will ask, perhaps, 
whether I approve of a shrine, a pavilion, and a 
priest ? I approve, then, of none of them. But you, 
who défend Cœsar's acts, what reason can you 
assign for defending some and neglecting others 1 
unless, indeed, you confess that you measure every 
thing by your o wn interest, not by his dignity. What 
answer can you make to thèse things 1 1 long for 
a spécimen of your oratorical talents. I know that 
your grand fether was a manof great éloquence ; but 
ne was not so perspicuous in speaking as you are. 
He never harangued naked ^f but such is your plain- 
ness and simplicity that you laid open your very 
bosom to our view. Will you make no answer to 
this î will not you so much as venture to open your 
mouth ? is there nothing in this long oration of mine 

* Sneb Roman ■enators as were aetual magiatratea of the eity, aa tlia 
«onaalH, pratora, edllea, tribanea, dcc, during the vear of their magiatraey, 
alwaya wore the mrmUmtUt or a fown bordered round witb a atripe of 
purple: in whieh Dabit alao ail the reat of the aenate, who bad aiready 
borne tboae oiBeea, «aed to aaaiat at the publie fèatiTala and aolemoitiM, 

t Cfeero bore alludat to AnumfÈ hanoguinf nakad dnrinf Um fttti> 
Til of tba LvpaitaUa. 

Gio. Vol. II.- 
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which you think yoa can answer ? Bot let us omit 

what is past. 

Défend, if you can, this one day — ^this présent day, 
I say — this very instant of time in which I am now 
speaking. Why is the senate beset with a body of 
armed men ? why do your guards now hear me with 
swords in their hands î why are not the doors of the 
temple of Concord thrown open î why do you bring 
into the forum the Ityreans, armed with darts ; a 
race the most savage of ail mankind î He answers 
that he does it for his own safety. Is it not better 
then to undergo a thonsand deaths than not to be 
able to live in your own country without an armed 
guardî But, believe me, that is no guard. The 
hearts and affections of your fellow-citizens, aud 
not your arms, must be your protection. The peo- 
pie of Rome will take away, will wrest thèse from 
your hands ; and I hope with safety to us ail. But 
whatever way you deal with us, while you pursue 
such measures, your reign. believe me, will be but 
short ; for too long has your generous spouse, whom 
I mention without the least reflection, owed the 
third debt she has to pay to the Roman people.* 
Rome has those still left whom she may safely trust 
with the reins of government: in whatever part» 
of the world they are, there dwells ail the safety 
of tliis State, or rather the state itself ; which has 
yet only avenged herself, not recovered her former 
strength. Our country has, indeed, youths of the 
greatest quality, ready to défend her; though it haa 
been thought expédient for them to retire, out of 
regard to the public tranquillity, yet their country 
will recall them. Even the name of peace is pleasing, 
and peace herself is salutary ; yet between peace 
and servitude there is a wide différence. Peace is 

* Fulvia, who wa» Antony*s wife. badthree husbands, Clodius, Cario, 
antl Aniotiv : the flrst was killed byMilo; the second, being sent by 
Cœsar againat Juba, king of Mauritaiiia, was defeatad and killed ; and 
Ckaro bere prognosiicates the deatli of ber tbird hiiBband Anlooy. 
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the tranquillity of liberty; sdrvitude the worst of ail 
evils, to be repelled, not only by force, but by death 
itself. But though thèse brave deliverers of ours 
hâve withdrawn themselves from our sight, yet hâve 
they left a glorious example. They hâve done 
what no one ever did before. Brutus made war on 
Tarquin, who was king at a time when it was agrée- 
able to the Roman constitution to hâve kings. Sp. 
Cassius, Sp. Melius, M. Manlius were put to death 
on a suspicion of affecting royalty : but our deliver- 
ers are the first who hâve drawn their swords, not 
against one who afTected royalty, but one who was 
in actual possession of it ; an action which, as it 
is glorious and divine in itself, so is it worthy our 
imitation ; especially as the authors of it hâve ac- 
quired such glory as heaven itself seems scarce 
wide enough to contain. For though the conscious- 
ness of a glorious deed is a sufilcient reward, yet 
immortality, I think, ought not to be oontemned by 
a mortal. 

Call to mind, then, M. Antony, that day when you 
abolished the dictatorship : set before y our eyes the 
Joy of the senate and people of Rome : compare 
thèse objects with the treasures you and yours hâve 
hoarded up, then will you perceive the différence 
between profit and applause. But as some persons, 
through sickness and a stupéfaction of the sensés, 
lose ail taste for the most savoury food, so the lust- 
ful, the covetous, the wicked, hâve no relish for true 

glory. But if glory cannot allure thee to virtuous 
eeds, bas fear nothing to restrain thee from the 
most scandalous actions 1 judiciary prooeedings thou 
dost not regard ; if this proceeds from a conscious- 
nes8 of innocence, 1 commend it : if through a sensé 
of thy power, dost thou not perceive how much the 
man ha* to fear who entertains such a disregard î 
But if yoa are above dreading brave men and good 
citizena,becaii8e your arms protect you, yet, beueve 
me, your own créatures will not endure you any 
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longer. And what a life is it to be under continuai 
appréhensions, night andday, from your own partyt 
unless they are under greater obligations to yon 
than those who put Cssar to deatli were to him. 
But are y ou in any respect to be compared with 
Cssar? He had genius, sensé, memory, leamingt 
foresight, considération, and activity ; bis achieve- 
ments in war, though destructive to bis country, 
were yet gpreat in themselves: having meditated 
usurpation for many years, at len^tb, with great toil 
and many dangers, be accompbsbed bis design: 
witb présents, sbo ws, largesses, and entertainments, 
be soothed the tbougbtless multitude; bis friends 
be obliged by bis generosity, and bis enemies by a 
sbow of clemency. In a word, partly by fear, 
partly by patience, be-brougbt a free atate to a babit 
of slav^ry. 

As to the lust of power, indeed, you may be com- 
pared with him, thougb in po other respect will the 
comparison bold. But, from the numberless evils 
be brought on bis country, this advantage still arises, 
that the people of Rome hâve now leamed bow far 
any man is to be trusted, into whose hands they 
may commit themselves, and whom they ougbt to 
be on their guard against. Do you not reflect on 
thèse things ? do you not perceive that it is enough 
for brave men to bave learned, that the most beauti- 
fui action in itself, the most delightful in its consé- 
quences, and the most illustrions in famé, is that of 
killing a tyrant ? Wheu they could not bear witb 
him, will they bear with you î . Believe me, men 
will now run eagerly into sucbL'àn enterprise, nor 
will they wait for slow opportuaîly. I beseecb you 
then, M. Antony, cast your eye ^ laat on your coun- 
try. Consider those you are aètcjBnded from, not 
those with whom you live: behfhre towards me 
as you will, but be no longer an enemy to your 
country. But thèse are your concerna ; as for me, 
I will make this public déclaration : I defended the 
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State in my yoiith, and will not abandon it in my old 
âge ; I despised the svvord of Catiline, and will not 
fear yours. Nay, I would willingly expose my per- 
son, if by my death the liberties of Rome could be 
immediately recovered, and the Roman people could 
be delivered from that painful load they bave been 
80 long in labour of. For if, near twenty years ago, 
I declared in this very temple that death could not 
be untimely to me, when consular, how much more 
truly can I mak^e that déclaration now that I am an 
old man ! To me, conscript fathers, death is now 
even désirable, after the many honours I hâve ob- 
tained, and the duties I bave pef formed. Two things 
only I wish for ; the first is, that I may leave the 
Roman people free ; and a greater blessing than this 
the immortal gods cannot l^stow on me : the other, 
that every man may be rewarded as he has deserved 
of his country. 

Zd 
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ARGUMENT. 

SiEvina SuLnnim waa of a noble and patrieiai ikinUy, of tka 
âge. tbe same atudiea, and the same prineiplea with CleMo, with wbooi 
be kepc up a perpétuai fHendahip— They went throng b tbdr «serdaes 
toffetber wbeo young. boib at Rome and at Rbodea, ia tha celebnHad 
acbool or Moto : wbance he beeame an eminaot fitmllm' of riiawfc 
and pasmd throiigh atl (be great offices oT atate, witlia aingular rap«- 
tatioii of witdom, learning, and integrity; a ronaiani admirer of tilé 
modeaty of tbe andoiita ; and a reprover of the inaoleooe oT hia owa 
times— >Vben he coald not arriTe at tbe flrat degree oT Tame aa aa| 
orator, be reaolved lo excel in what waa nezt (o it, (be cbaracter of a 
lawyer ; cbuoaing rather to be Qrat in (he aecond art, iban the aecond 
only iu the fimt: leaving, therefore, tobie Triend Cienro ihefleldof 
éloquence, be contented bimnelf with aucb a ahare of it aa waa aof- 
ficient to auatain and adorn the proremion of the law— In thia he aue- 
ceeded to bis wiab, and waa fhr superior lo ail who bad ever profinaed 
it in Rome ; hetn^ the flnst who reduced it to a ^roper acienee, or raiiomJ 
ayatem ; and added light and metbod to thaï, which ail otbera beftnro 
bim had tauglit darkiy and conflisedly — Nor waa hia knowledge eon- 
fiued ru tbe external forme, or the efittcts or the municipal lawe ; bat 
enlarged by a comprebensive view of univental equiiy, which be mado 
tbe interpréter of iie sanctions, and tbe ruie of ail bis decisiona ; yaf 
be waa always better pleased to put an amicable end to a coutrovwsy 
than 10 direct a process at law— In liis political behaviour he waa 
always a flriend to peace and liberty ; moderating tbe vidence of oppo- 
aite parties, and discouraging every step towards civil dissension ; and 
in the war between Cœsar and Pompey was ao busy in contriving pro- 
jects of an accommodation, that he gaiiied (be name of tbe '* Feace> 
maker" — Through a natural timidity of temper, conflrmed by a pro* 
fession and course of life averse from arma, tbougb he preferred 
Pompey*u cause as the best, he did not care to fight fbr it ; but, taking 
Cœâar*8 to ue tho strongeat, sufifered his son to follow tbat camp, while 
be himself contmued qu'et and neuter : (br tbis he was bonoored by 
Cssar, yet could never be induced to approTe his governinent — From 
the time of c sfMr's deaih, he continued still to advise and promoie ail 
measui>M which neemed likely to ^establish (he public coocord-— Ho 
wti0Hen( w:ib L. Philippus and L. Piso, both consular senaiora, on an 
embassy to Antoriy, (o désire biin, in the iiamcof the nenate, toquit 
the aiege oT Modeua, aod deaiai ûorn ail boetilitiea in Gaul, but Âid 
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before he reached Antony's camp— When Ihe news of his death was 
brought 10 Rome, Pansa called the senate together ro deliberate on 
some proper hondura to ne decrecd to his meniory— He spoke largely 
in bis praise, and advised to pay him ail tbe bonours whicb had erer 
been decreed to any who had lost their lives in tbe service or their 
country ; a public Ainoral, sepulchre, and statue— Servilius, who spoke 
next, agreed to a Ibneral and nionameni, but was against a statue : 8« 
due only to ibose wbo had been killed by violence in the discharge of 
tbeirenibassies— Cicero was not content with this, but outof privaie 
flrietidship to the man, as well as regard to the public service, resolved 
to bave ail the bonours paid to him whicb the occasion could poasibly 
Juttify— In answer iherefore to Servilius, he shows, in tbis oration, 
with hia usual éloquence, that tbe case of Sulpicius was the same 
with tbe case of thoee who had been killed on tbe account of their 
ecnbassies— The senate, agreeably lo ('icero^s désire, granted tlM 
statue, whicb, we are told hy a writer of the Ihird century, remained 
to bi« lime in the rostra of Augustus— Tbis oration was deliverad 
A. U. 0. 710, aod of Cicero'a âge sixty-lbur. 

I WI8H, conscript fathers, the immorta] gods had 
put it in our power to retum thanks to the living 
Ser. Sulpicius, rather than to decree honounr to his 
memory. Nor hâve I the least doubt, but if that 
great man could hâve returned from his embassy, his 
retum would hâve been both agreeable to us and 
bénéficiai to the state ; not that L. Philippus and L. 
Piso were wanting in diligence or attention, in the 
discharge of so important an office and trust, but, 
as Ser. Sulpicius exceeded them in yeare, and ail 
men in wisdom, his being eut off so suddenly left 
the embassy maimed and iroperfect. But if due 
honours hâve ever been decreed to any ambassador 
after his death, they can be due to none more than 
to Ser. Sulpicius. Others, who hâve died durinv 
their embassy, left Rome without any certain hazard 
of their lives, without any appréhensions of death : 
Ser. Sulpicius set out witn some hopes of reaching 
M. Antony, but with no hopes of retuming. Thougn 
he was in so bad a state of health that he even de- 
spaired of himself, if he should add the fatigue of n 
journey to his indisposition, yet he refused not to 
try if, with his last breath, he could be of any service 
to his country. Accordingly, neither the rigour of 
tbe winter, the snow, the length of the journey» tba 
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roughness of the roads, nor his increasing indispo- 
sition could retard him ; and when he had reacned 
the person to whom he was sent, he died the very 
moment he was going to enter into a conférence 
with him and discharge liis commission. Ou this, 
therefore, C. Pansa, as well as on ail other occa- 
sions, you hâve acted nobly, by exhorting us to 
honour the memory of Ser. Sulpicius, and by speak- 
inç so copiously in his praise. To what you hâve 
said I should add nothing, and only déclare my 
assent, were it not that I think it necessary to reply 
to P. Servilius ; who bas delivered it as his opinion 
that the honour of a statue is only due to those who 
hâve been killed by violence in the discharge of 
their embassy. But, in my opinion, conscript 
fathers, it was not the manner, but the cause, of the 
death that our ancestors regarded : for they granted 
a monument to him whose death was caused by his 
embassy, that in dangerous wars men might under- 
take the office of ambassador with greater cheerful- 
ness. We are not to seek précédents then from our 
ancestors, but explain the intentions of those from 
whom those very précédents sprang. 

Lar. Tolumnius, king of the Veientes, put to 
death, at Fidenae, four ambassadors of the Roman 
people, whose statues I remember to hâve seen in 
the rostra.* And this honour was due to them ; for 
as they had suffered death on account of their conn- 
try, our ancestors, for the life they had lost, a life 

* Tntheyearof Rome 315, the Fidenates threw oflT the Roi:.an ybke, 
and pnt themselvcs under the protection of Tolamniu^, king of ihe Vei- 
entes, by whose ordera they iniirdered four ambassadors. whom tbe 
Bomans sent to them to ask the reason of their conduct. So eiionnous 
a proceeding was (oUowed by a hlooily war ; the brnve Mamercus iEmi- 
lius was nomiriaied dictator. and defeated the Veientes and F'denates, 
with the Falisci, wlio joined thuin, in a piiched baille. TuluinuiUH was 
slain in the action by Corneliu.« Cossus, h lugiouHry tribune, whosirip|ied 
bim of his armour nnd royal robes ; and thèse spoils Cornélius nnerwar»! 
carried on his slioulders In the diciator*s triuinph, and then deposited 
them in the temple or Jupiier Fureirius. They were ilie second of the 
sort known in Rome : the ûrst were borae by Romulus, wbo killed King 
Acnm io MOj(le oomlMi. 
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short at best, rendered their memory lasting. The 
statue of Cn. Octavius, an illustrious and great man, 
who fîrst introduced the consulship into that family, 
which bas since been fruitful in the bravest of men, 
we still behold in the rostra. No one, at that time, 
envied new men ; virtue was honoured by ail. But 
such was the embassy of Octavius, that there was 
not the least suspicion of danger in it : for being 
sent by the senate to penetrate into the intentions 
of kings and free nations, but chiefly -to forbid the 
grandson of that Antiochus who had waged war 
with our ancestors, to maintain âeets, or bring up 
éléphants,* he was slain by one Leptines in the 
gymnasium at Laodicea. A statue was then be« 
stowed on him by our ancestors for the life he had lost ; 
which, for many years after, did honour to his de- 
scendants, and at présent is the only monument 
extant to the memory of that illustrions family. 
But it was not the blood which was poured forth in 
death, but death itself, undergone for the sake of 
the republic, that procured this honour to him, 
and to Tuilus Cluvius, L. Roscius, Sp. Antius, and 
C. Fulcinius, who were killed by the king of the 
Veientes. 
If therefore, conscript fathers, Serv. Sulpicius 

* This was Antiochus Eu]iator, grandson of Antiochas sarnaroed the 
Great At the doath or his fiuher, Antiochus Epiplianm, he wos only 
nine years old, and lefl under ibe guardiansbip or Lysias. When thé 
news or Epiphanes's death came to Rome, the senate despatched Cn. 
Oeiavins and two others to assume the administration ofthe govemment 
of Syria : and to ihese they gave instructions to burn ail the deciced ships, 
disable the riephants, and, in a word, wcaken as much as possible the 
forces of the knigdom. Octavius, in his joumey, passed through Cappa- 
docia, where King Ariarathoa oflfbred him an army to escort him into 
Syria, and to keep the people of that country in awe while he pcrformed 
his commiss on : but ne, confiding in the maicsty of the Roman name, 
disdained ail othcr protection. At Laodicea ne began to put the orderv 
of the aenate in exécution, buming the ships, and disobling the eto- 

{>hants. His pretence Was the treaty made with Antiochus the Grett, 
n which it had been «lipalated that the Syrians should not hsTe aboT« 
a certain oumber of ahips of war, nor tame any éléphants. Thts 
despotic nanjier of proceeding higlUy exasperated the peo|rto ; and om 
Lèptinet, supposée to be liirad by Lyaia*, WMtainafiwI Octavim in Um 
gymnasiam. 
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had lost his life, by any accident, I should bave been 
deeply conceraed indeed for the loss my country 
had sustained ; and should bave thought that bis 
memory ought to be honoured, not by monuments, 
but by public mourning. But now can there be any 
doubt that the embassy killed himî He carried 
death out along with him, which, had he staid at 
home, he might bave escaped by bis own care, by 
the tenderness of an excellent son and most faithfiâ 
wife. But when he saw, that if he did not obey 
vour authority, be should be unlike himself ; and if 
lie did obey, that the office he had undertaken for his 
country would put an end to his life ; he chose, in 
so critical a state of the republic, rather to die tban 
seem to décline any service which he could possibly 
do. In many of the cities through which he passed, 
he had opportuuities of refreshing and reposing him- 
self. His hosts generously offered him every thing 
that was suitable to the dignity of so great a man, 
and joined with his colleagues in pressing him to 
rest, and consult his own life ; but, in spite of his 
distemper, he persevered in the resolution of urging 
his journey, and hastening to perform the commandis 
of the senate. His arrivai greatly disconcerted 
Antony, because what was declared to him by yonr 
orders was settled by the authority and advice of 
Servius Sulpicius; and he showed how much he 
hated the senate, when he expressed such insolent 
joy at the death of so illustrions a senator. Ser. 
Sulpicius then was as truly killed by Antony, as 
Octavius was by Leptines ; or those I bave just now 
mentioned by the king of the Veientes : for he cer- 
tainly killed him who was the cause of his death : 
for which reason, I think, we ought to leave to pos- 
terity some monument of the opinion of the senate 
concerning this war ; and this statue will bear wiU 
ness that it was so important a war, that the death 
of one who was employed in it as an ambassador 
had honours paid to it. 
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If you will but recollect, conscript fathers, how 
Ser. Sulpicius endeavoured to excuse himself from 
undtîrtaking the embassy, you must needs be con-* 
vinced that this honour to him, when dead» is but a 
necessary amenda for the injury done to him whea 
living ; for you, conscript fathers (it is a harsh say- 
ing, but I must say it), you were the persons who 
deprived Ser. Sulpicius of hfe. When you saw 
that his excuse was grounded, not on a pretended, 
but on a real indisposition, you were not, indeed, 
cruel (for nothing can be more compassiouate than 
this order), but as you flattered yourselves that there 
was nothing which his authority and wisdom could 
not effect, you overruled his excuse, and obliged him, 
who always thought your sentiments of the great^ 
est weight, to yield to your remonstrances. And 
when the consul Pansa joined his exhortation, with 
a gravity and force of speech which the ears of Ser. 
Sulpicius had not learned to bear, he then took his 
son and me aside, and professed that he could not 
help preferring your authority to his own life. We, 
through admiration of his virtue, durst not venture 
to oppose his will. His son was tenderly moved^ 
nor was my concem much less : yet both of us were 
obliged to give way to the greatness of his mind, 
and the force of his reasoning : when, to the great 
joy and with the great applause of you ail, he 
promised that he would do whatever you prescribed, 
nor would décline the danger of that vote of which 
he himself had been the proposer. Next moming 
we saw him set out, eager to exécute your ordera ; 
we accompanied him part of the way, and the words 
which he spoke to me at parting seemed a présage 
of his fate. 

Restore life then, conscript fathers, to him, from 
whom you hâve taken it away : for the life of the 
dead is in the memory of the living. Take care 
that he whom you uuwilUngly sent to his death 
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receive an immortality from you. If you decree s 
statue to him in the rostra, the remembrance of his 
embassy will remain to ail posterity : for the other 
actions of Ser. Sulpicius's life will bave many glo- 
rious monuments to perpetuate their memory. His 
gravity, steadiness, honour, great care, and prudence 
in defending the state will be for ever celebrated 
among mankind ; nor will his admirable, incredible, 
and almost divine skill in interpreting the laws,* 
and explaining them according to the principles of 
equity, be buried in silence. Though ail those who 
hâve ever applied themselves to the study of the 
law in this state were to be brought together into one 
place, they would not deserve to be compared with 
Servius Sulpicius. Nor was he less acquainted with 
the principles of universal equity than he was with 
the laws of his country. Accordingly, in every 
point relating to the civil law and the ordinances of 
the state, he made equity the rule of his décisions, 
and was always better pleased to put an amicable 
end to a controversy than to direct a process at 
law. Thèse things, therefore, do not stand in need of 
a statue to perpetuate their memory ; there remain 
other more glorious monuments of them, which will 
bear testimony to the glory of his life ; whereas the 
statue will only testify his honourable death, and be 
rather a monument of the gratitude of the senate, 
than of the famé of the man. The piety of the soa 
too, will contribute not a little to the glory of the 
father ; who, though he is prevented by excessive 
grief from being présent, yet ought you to be as 

* The old lawyers tell a remarkable story of the origin or Sulpiclus'a 
Ihme and skill in the law : that ^oing one day to consult Muclua Scm- 
vola aboat some point, he was so duU in apprehending the nneaning of 
Macius's answer, ihar after explaining it to him twice or thrice, Mucius 
cnuld not forbear say ng, *' Tt is a shaine for a nobleman, and a patrician, 
and a pleader of causes, to be ignorant of that law which he profbsaea 10 
niulersiand." Th<- reproach atunghim totheqaick. and made him ap> 

£ly himself to his étudies with such iiidustry, that he became the ablest 
iwyer in Rome, and left behind him about a buadrad and eicbty 1 
wiiden Ity hùnaeiri on nice and difficvlt qiuMlioha of law.- 
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favourably disposed as if he were. So great, indeed, 
is his concern, that no one ever grieved more for 
the death of an only son than he does for that of his 
father. It likewise concerns the réputation of Ser- 
vius Sulpiciiis the son, that he pay ail due honours 
to his father ; though Servius Sulpicius could leave 
no more illustrions monument behind him than a 
son, the image of his manners, of his virtue, steadi- 
ness, piety, and genius ; whose grief can be softened 
by your thus honouring his father, or he is utterly 
inconsolable. 

When I recollect the many conversations which 
my intimacy with Ser. Sulpicius gave me an oppor- 
tunity of enjoying, I am persuaded, that if he is sen- 
sible of any thing after death, a pedestrian statue in 
brass,. such as Sylla's first statue,* will be more 
agreeable to him than a gilt equestrian statue ; for 
Servius Sulpicius was a great admirer of the mod- 
esty of our ancestors, and condemned the haughty 
extravagance of the présent times. As if I had con- 
sulted himself, therefore, on what would be most 
agreeable to him, as the interpréter of his pleasure, 
I déclare for a pedestrian statue of brass ; which 
honourable monument will alleviate and lessen the 
sorrow of his fellow-citizens for his loss. And 
what I say, conscript fathers, must needs be approved 
of by P. Servilius, who delivered it as his opinion 
that a sepulchre ought publicly to be decreed to 
Ser. Sulpicius ; but not a statue : for if the death of 
an ambassador without blood or violence requires 
no honours, why does he decree the honour of a 
sepulchre, which may be reckoned the greatest that 
can be conferred on the dead ? But if he grants 
that to Ser. Sulpicius which was not granted to Cn. 
Octavius, why does he refuse to the former what 
was granted to the latter 1 our ancestors hâve granted 

* Sylla had three statues erected to him in the ro«tra : the flrst, ao- 
cording to Pliny, was a pedestrian statue of brass, the other two eqoei- 
trian. 

Oio» Vox» II.— A a 
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statues to many; but sepulclires only to a iew. 
Statues perish by violence and the injuries of time ; 
but the sanctity of sepulchres is in the ground itself, 
which no violence can shake or overthrow. And 
time, which destroys other things, renders them 
unly the more vénérable. Let Sulpicius, therefore^ 
to whom no unmerited honour can be paid, receive 
this additional honour likewise. Let us show our- 
selves grateful in honouring the death of the man 
on whom we can now bestow no other mark of our 
regard. Let the audaciousness of M. Antony toc, 
who is now waging an impious war against his coun- 
•try, be branded with infaniy ; for thèse honours paid 
to the memory of Ser. Sulpicius wiil remain an eter- 
nal testimony of Antony^s having slighted and re- 
jected our embassy. 

For which reasons my opinion is,* that " Whereas 
Ser. Sulpicius Rufus, the son of Quintus, of the Le- 
monian tribe^f in a critical juncture of the state, 
wheu he himself laboured under a dangerous indispo- 
sition, preferred the authority of the senate, and 
the welfare of the state, to hisown life ; and strove 
against the violence and obstinacy of his distemper, 
to reach Antony's camp, whither the senate had 
sent him ; and when he had almost got thither, over- 
come by the violence of his indisposition, lost his 
life in the discharge of the most weighty employ- 
ment of the state ; and his death was such as became 
a life of the slrictest integrity and honour; during 

' What the majority oTthe Rom^iii senate approved was drawn \\p 
into a decree, which was geiieraily coiiceived in words prepared nnd 
dictated hy the firsi mover of ihe question, or ihe principal siieaker in 
favour of it ; wha, after he had spoken on it what he thoughi «ufllcieut 
to reconninend it to ihe senate, used to conclude hrs speecb by suinniiug 
up liis OMiiiiun in ihu form of snch a decree as he desir<>d to obtaiii iii 
conséquence of it. Tlius Cicero's oralicns against Antony, whiclt 
were spoken at différent lirncs in ihe senate, on |K)inls of the greatet 
imiionance, ^cenerally conclude with the furnt of such a decree as hv 
was recomniendingon each particular occasion. 

t The Lemonian tribe was so called froin a village of tbat nanae> new 
Ibe Puna Gapena^in lUe Latin rodd. 
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which Ser. Sulpicius was often of great service to 
his country, both in a private and a public capacity : 
whereas so ^reat a man died for the sake of the 
State in the discharge of his embassy, the senate is 
pleased to decree that a pedestrian statue of brass 
should be erected to him m the rostra, with an area 
of five feet on ail sides of it, for his children and 
posterity to see the shows of gladialors, and with 
this inscription on the base of the statue, * That he 
died in the service of the republic.' " It is further 
decreed by the senate, that C. Pansa, and A. Hirtius, 
the consuls, shall either, or both of them, if they 
think proper, give orders to the city questors to agrée 
for this base and statue,'to see that it be erected in 
the rostra, and to pay the contractor whatever sum 
thev agrée for. And whereas the senate bas hereto- 
fore displayed its dignity in the funerals of brave 
men, it is likewise decreed that his funeral obse- 
quies be celebrated with the utmost magnificence. 
And whereas Ser. Sulpicius Rufus, the son of 
Qnintus, of the Lemonian tribe, bas done so inany 
important services to his country that he deserves 
ail manner of honours, the senate decrees, and thinks 
it for the honour of the state, that the curule édiles 
expend on the funeral of Sulpicius, what is appointed 
by the edicts relating to public funerals ; and that 
the consul C. Pansa assign him a place of burial in 
the Esquiline field, or any other place that shali be 
thought proper, with an area of thirty feet every 
way, to be granted publicly, according to the forms 
of law, as a sepulchre for him, his children, aud pos* 
terity. 
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